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ARTESIAN WELLS. (Continued.) 


One of the most important applications of boring, 
is in the formation of Artesian Wells. 

The usual method of boring for this purpose is to 
attach the borer, which differs according to the na- 
ture of the work, to iron rode, which screw together 
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in lengths of from ten to twenty feet. A circular ; 
motion is given to the borer by the workmen above, ‘ 
assisted, when required, by a vertical jumping mo- ; 
tion, which causes the boring-tool to work its way : 


through the ground. It is usual to begin by dig- 
ging a circular hole about six or eight feet deep, and 
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~BORING. 


five or six feet wide. In the centre of this hole the 
boring is carried on by two workmen, assisted by a 
laborer above. The handle of the borer has a fe- 
male screw in the bottom of its iron shank, into 
which the boring chisel is fixed, and a wooden bar 
or rail passing through its socket, with a ring at the 
top. If the ground be tolerably soft, the weight of 
the two men bearing upon the crossbar, and occa- 
sionally turning it round, will soon cause the chisel 
to penetrate ; but in rocky strata the chisel is struck 
down with repeated blows, so as to peck its way, 
the men frequeatly shifting their position, so that 
the chisel or auger may constantly have 2 fresh 
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place to act upon, by which means the fock is broken 
and penetrated. This labor is greatly assisted by 
an elastic wooden pole, placed horizontally over the 
well, from which a chain is brought down and at- 
tached to the ring of the handle. This pole is made 
fast at one end, by being set in a heap of loose 
heavy stones; at the other end the workman gives 
it a slight up-and-down motion, corresponding to 
the beating motion of the men below, by which 
means the elasticity of the pole, in rising, lifts the 
handle, and thus diminishes the labor of the men. 
When the hole has, in this way, been opened as far 
as the length of the chisel will allow, it is with- 
drawn, and a sort of cylindrical auger, furnished 
with an internal valve, shown in section, Fig. 6, is 
let down for drawing up the dirt and loose stones ; 
the auger being introduced and turned round, the 
rubbish will pass up through the aperture at the 
bottom, and fill the cylinder, which is then drawn 
up and discharged at the top, the valve preventing 
its escape at the bottom. An iron rod is next at- 
tached, and the operation of pecking is proceeded 
with. The auger is again introduced, and the rub- 
bish withdrawn. The necessity of frequently with- 
drawing the rods, and the continual additions to 
their length, increases their weight, and renders 
some mechanical assistance necessary. Three scaf- 
folding poles are therefore erected over the pit, and 
tied together at the top, and from the centre is sus- 
pended a wheel and axle, or a pair of pulley blocks, 
for the purpose of hauling up the rods by means of 
a fork, Fig. 7, which is brought down ander the 
shoulder, near the top of each rod, and made fust to 
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it by passing a pin through two little holes in the 
claws. The rods are thus drawn up about seven feet 
at a time, and at every haul a fork, Fig. 8, is laid 
horizontally over the hole, with the shoulders of the 
lower rod resting between its claws, by which means 
the rods are prevented from sinking, while the up- 
per length is unscrewed and removed. In attaching 
and detaching these lengths of rod, a wrench, Fig. 
9, is eraployed, by which they are turned round and 
the screws forced up to their firm bearing. The 
first sixty or one hundred feet is bored to the diame- 
ter of about two and a half inches, and is cleaned 
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out by a gouge of two and a quarter inches in diame- 
ter; the whole is then widened by a chisel four 
inches in diameter, furnished with a guide for keep- 
ing it perpendicular. 

The vertical or jumping motion of the tool is 
often obtained by a windlass instead of the simple 
plan just noticed. The rods are suspended to the 
windlass by a rope coiled two or three times round 
it, and so adjusted that, if the man holds one end 
of the coil tight, there will be sufficient friction to 
raise the rods on putting the windlass in motion. 
On slackening the end of the rope held by the man, 
the coil becomes loose, and the rods descend with a 
force equivalent to their weight and the distance 
through which they have fallen. In this way a 
regular percussive action is gained by keeping the 
windlass continually in motion in one direction, 
while the workman alternately allows the rods to be 
drawn up a certain distance, and then, by relaxing 
his hold, allowing them to fall. 

Instead of the arrangement of poles, Fig. 5, it is 
often desirable to erect a stage over the proposed 
boring. This stage consists of a stout plank floor, 
resting on strong puttocks, and well braced together 
by planks nailed transversely across. In the centre 
of this floor is a square hole, a little larger than the 
boring-rods, but not large enough to allow the hook, 
Fig. 7, to pass through. Wooden trunks or tem- 
porary iron pipes are fixed under the boring stage, 
as guides for the boring-tools and permanent pipes, 
&c. The permanent pipes to be inserted into the 
bore are joined together and slung ready to be fixed 
when required. If the bore be through mottled clay, 
the sooner the pipes fullow the better, as the sand 
underneath i¢ cpt to blow up into the bore-hole, or 
the clay itself, if not stiff, may choke up the hole. 
These pipes are either of cast or wrought-iron ; the 
latter being generally used for sinall distances, and 
the former, being thicker, are used for very deep 
work, where much driving is required. The lower 
pipes of the series are usually perforated with small 
holes, when the spring is in sand; but when water 
rises from chalk or rock, no perforation is required, 
and the pipes themselves are only required to keep 
the hole open. In many cases, advantage is taken 
both of the main sand-spring and of the chalk- 
springs also; the perforated pipes are firmly driven 
into the former, and smaller pipes and a smaller 
bore are continued to the chalk. A length of 
wrought and cast-iron pipe is shown in Fig. 10. 
The junctions of the pipes have nearly, and, in some 
cases, quite an even face on the outside. The cast- 
iron pipes have generally turned joints and wrought- 
iron collars, usually flush inside as well as out. The 
collars are sometimes fixed on the pipes with screws; 
but when the joints are not turned, they are run to- 
gether with metal, a plan which shuts out bad water 
on the outside. The wrought-iron pipes are seldom 
riveted, but have thin collars soldered on, not quite 
flush outside, and the melting of the solder pre- 
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viously run in the parts is effected by suspending an 

iron heater, Fig. 11, down the pipe. The pipes are 

slung down the well by means of a wooden plug, 
Fig. 11. Fig. 12. 
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Fig. 12, with a pin or key passing through it; and 
this being inserted into the end of the pipe, which 
is cut reversely, as in Fig. 13, will clearly hold it, 
and by merely turning round the plug after slack- 
ing it, the pipes will be detached. By this plug, 
also, the pipes can be driven. This small groove 
can be used at any depth, and where it is complete- 
ly out of sight of the workman. 

Some of the tools used in boring are shown in the 
following figures :— 

Figs. 14 and 15 show an elevation and section of 














Fig. 14. Fig. 15. 
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an auger. The tapped socket is to allow the rods 
to be screwed into it. A usual form of handle for 
turning round the rods is shown in Fig. 16. The 


leading nose is for cutting, and there is a valve 
within the cylinder for preventing the material cut 
from falling out when the auger is raised. Fig. 17 
shows a small auger, with a Icngitudinal slit, and 
no valve; it is used for boring through clay and 
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loam. In very stiff clay, the slit may be wide; in 
soft clay, narrow; but in very moist ground this 
tool cannot be used. The lower figure is a plan, or 


Fig. 17. Fig. 18. Fig. 19 Fig. 20. 
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horizontal section of this tool. Fig. 18 represents 
an § chisel, for cutting through rocks, flints, &c. 
This tool is worked with a vertical motion, and in a 
circular direction. In boring through sand, or hard 
ground previously loosened by other tools, a large 
shell, shown in section, Fig. 19, is used ; it contains 
two valves, opening upwards, one of which is shown 
in the figure. Fig. 20 is a spring rymer, in which 
the cutting edges are placed reversely, and the size 
is regulated by means of the screw and swivel. This 
tool is used for enlarging a hole. When the pipes 
are inserted some distance, it is important to widen 
the bore under them, to allow them to be driven 
farther ; this tool is therefore forced down the pipe 
in a partly collapsed state, springing to its set 
dimension as the softer ground under the pipe is 
cut away. 

When very soft sand is met with, a tool fashioned 
like a common lifting pump is used; a vertical up- 
and-down motion filling the body of the tool with 
the soft matter. A useful boring tool for hard sub- 
stances is a hollow cone, Fig. 27, with a spiral wind- 
ing round it; as the boring goes on, the material 
accumulates in this cone, and may thus be raised to 
the working-stage. 

In some cases, to insure the vertical direction of 
the boring-tools, guides are required; these are 
formed by bolting either to the tools or rods four 
wrought-iron bars, bent at the ends, so as exactly tw 
fit the hole between the extremities. 

One of the greatest difficulties in boring arises 
from the occasional breaking of the rods. In order 
to extricate them, tools have been contrived. Fig. 
21 is a spring latch-tool, in which the forked hinge 
shuts by the action of a spring; so that when the 
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tool is forced over the knob of the broken rod, as in 
the figure, the spring shuts the forked hinge under 





Fig. 21. Fig. 22. Fig. 23. Fig. 24. 
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the knob, by which means the broken rod can be 
When the knob cannot be easily got hold 
of, a screw, Fig. This tool is also ap- 
plied when the weight to be raised will not over- 
come the friction of the screw. 
The following figures, copied 
treatise, will convey some idea of the great variety 
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and complication of boring-tools. 
Fiz. 25. Fig. 26. Fig. 27. Fig. 28. 
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Such is a brief notice of the common method of 











boring Artesian wells. There is, however, consider- 
able variation in the practice of different countries, 
and even of different districts, according to the geo- 
logical nature of the place, and the views of the 
contractor. One of the simplest methods is that 
practised by the ingenious and industrious Chinese, 
who have from time immemorial been acquainted 
with the art of boring the earth for water or for salt 
brine. In the province of Szu-Tchhouan, on the 
Lorders of Thibet, occur a number of salt wells, ac- 
~~mpanied by springs of inflammable gas; so that 5 
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nature not only furnishes the brine, but also the fuel 
for evaporating the water and extracting the salt. 
There are several other wells of the same nature in 
the different districts of this department of Kia- 
Ting-Fou, and in the other neighboring districts, 
situated to the east of the great chain of mountains 
covered with perpetual snow, which traverses the 
eastern part of Szu-Tchhouan from south to north. 
According to'the report of M. Imbert, there are in 
the vicinity of the town of Ou-Thouang-Khiao seve- 
ral thousands of these salt wells in a space of ten 
leagues by five. Every person who is tolerably rich 
takes a few associates with him, and digs one or 
more wells. The expense of digging a well is from 
seven to eight thousand francs ($1,400 to $1,600, a 
large sum in China), and the depth is commonly 
from 1,500 to 1,800 French feet, and five or six inches 
in diameter. They are usually bored in the solid 
rock. These people, who accomplish the most diffi- 
cult undertakings with time and patience, begin by 
sinking vertically into the bed of earth, usually met 
with at the surface, a wooden pipe crowned with a 
hewn stone, perforated with a bole, which, like the 
pipe, has the same diameter as it is intended to give 
the well; that is, five or six inches. In this tube 
there is made to work a steel head of 300 or 400 
lbs. weight. This steel is notched at the end, and 
is a little concave above and round beneath. A 
workman, by leaping upon the extremity of a lever, 
the other extremity of which is attached to the steel 
head, lifts it to the height of two feet, and lets it 





























Fig. 29. Fig. 30. Fig. 31. 
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fall again by its own weight. Some pails of water 
are thrown in from time to time, to assist the tritu- 
ration of the substances. The spur or steel head is 
suspended by a cord, to which is attached a trian- 
gular piece of wood, and each time that the lever 
raises the cord, a second workman, seated near the 
tube, makes the triangle perform half a revolution, 
so that the steel head may fall in a different direc- 


tion. At noon the second workman ascends upon 
the lever to take the place of his companion. At 
When three 


night two other men take their place. 
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inches have been bored, the steel head is withdrawn 
by means of a pulley, with all the substances with 
which its upper concavity is loaded. By this mode 
of boring the wells are perfectly vertical, and their 
inner surface highly pelished. Beds of sand, coal, 
&c., are frequently met with. The operation then 
becomes more difficult, and is sometimes entirely 
frustrated ; for these substances no longer offering 
an equal resistance, the well loses its verticality ; 
but these cases are of rare occurrence. At other 
times the iron ring which bears the steel head 
breaks. When this accident happens at a certain 
depth, the Chinese know no other means of remedy- 
ing it than to employ a second steel head to break 
the first, an operation which may take several 
months. When the rock is good, an advance of 
nearly two feet is made in twenty-four hours, so 
that it may take about three years to dig a well. 

A method of boring, known in some parts of Eu- 
rope as the Chinese system, is founded on the above 
method, and consists in suspending the borer by a 
rope, which, when the tool is worked vertically up 
and down, imparts by its torsion a sufficient circular 
motion. In Fig. 31, the tool is shown surrounded 
by an iron cylinder. The pounded earth or stone 
collects in the circular space between the tool and 
the cylinder, by which means they can be brought 
up to the surface. Different tools are used for dif- 
ferent strata, and the usual method of connecting 
the tool with a number of metal rods, as the work 
proceeds, is here dispensed with. The chief defect 
of this simple plan is that the bore-hole is apt to be- 
come crooked, so that it is often impossible to sink 
the pipes required to protect the hole. 

The great loss of time attending the plan of un- 
screwing and screwing, pulling up and letting down 
the rods, is a defect in the common method of bor- 
ing. An attempt was made to remedy this by an 
apparatus patented in England, in 1844. The rod 
connecting the boring-tool with the workmen above 
is formed of a tube with water-tight joints; into 
this tube water is allowed to flow, an upward and a 
downward current being formed by allowing the 
water to flow in one direction in the tube, and in 
the other in the circular space around it. It was 
supposed that in this way the rubbish loosened by 
the tool would be brought up to the surface. A 
portion of the finer material might certainly be got 
rid of in this way, but not the great bulk of loosened 
matter; and it is also an objection to the plan, that 
a large quantity of water is required in places where 
the very act of boring would seem to indicate a 
scarcity of that article. 

In addition to the examples of remarkable Arte- 
sian wells noticed under that head, we may here 
give a few details respecting the most remarkable 
work of the kind that has yet been executed. Ina 
letter to the “Times” newspaper, dated 17th Au- 
gust, 1850, Dr. Granvilie notices the completion of 
the great Artesian salt spring at Kissingen. He 
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states that on the 12th August last, “the curious 
spectacle was exhibited of a column of water, four 
inches in diameter, springing with a prodigious 
force out of the earth to the height of fifty-eight 
feet, from a depth of 1,878} feet, spreading out like 
a graceful palm-tree at its highest point, and form- 
ing the finest and most striking jet d'eau of this 
kind ever beheld. The water, as clear as crystal, 
issues from the soil with a temperature of 66° Fabr., 
charged with 3} per cent. of pure salt, at the rate 
of 100 cubic feet per minute.” Only one other such 
Artesian spring has been completed within the last 
two years, at Preussich Munden, in which the salt 
water is drawn from a greater depth, but rises to an 
elevation of fifteen feet only, and is not so intensely 
salt. 

The saline valley in which Kissingen is seated 
stands at an elevation of 650 feet above the level of 
the Baltic Sea. The stratification of its rocks, from 
the surface downwards, as it has been revealed by 
the successive borings, is extremely simple. The 
boring implements first went through 1,240 feet of 
variegated sandstone; then through 350 feet of 
sandstone of the Vosges formation ; next through 
150 feet of magnesian limestone (Zechstein) ; and 
lastly, through 138} feet of rock-salt, thus reaching 
a total depth, as before stated, of 1,878} feet. In 
the latter, or rock-salt stratum (which is presumed 
to be 1,000 feet thick), a pure saline source (Soole) 
is formed, by a solution of the rock-salt in water. 
This solution has been found to hold not less than 
274 per cent. of salt; and as there is little likeli- 
hood that they would be able to penetrate into the 
rock beyond thirty feet deeper, to that extent the 
perforation is to be pushed, and the well completed 
by the end of this year. At present the supply of 
water is at the rate of 100 cubic feet per minute, 
and the force with which this quantity is ejected to 
the height already stated is due to a source of al- 
most entirely pure carbonic acid gas, which, having 
been met with at the depth of 1,680 feet from the 
surface, at the junction of the gypsum and zechstein, 
escaped with prodigious force into and out of the 
Artesian bore-hole, propelling the superincumbent 
column of water into the air in the manner above 
mentioned. In the course of the boring operations, 
two distinct salt wells were gone through at 222 and 
1,240 feet depths, with the respective temperatures 
of 50° and 66° Fahr., and 1} and 2% per cent. of 
salt. It was under both these wells, at the depth 
of 1,680 feet, that the great carbonic acid gas stra- 
tum was first tapped. This stratum of gas would 
seem to be equally spread under and throughout the 
breadth of the valley, imparting its peculiarly 
piquant and pleasant character to the several mine- 
ral springs of this spa. The presence of *o enor- 
mous a quantity of gas giving rise to an extraordi- 
nary commotion in the bore-hole, soon proved an 
impediment te the further extension of the latter. 
This induced Inspector Knorr to have recourse to a 
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new and simple contrivance, by which he can arrest 
the flow of the gas into the Artesian bore, by com- 
pelling it to disperse itself through its subterranean 
recesses, whilst he proceeds downwards with his 
work of perforation. When the entire work shall 
have been completed, 32 cubic feet of brine per mi- 
nute, free from iron and all other impurities, capa- 
ble of yielding 50 lbs. of crystallized salt, will be 
conveyed to the boiling-house for crystallization, 
carrying with it a temperature of 92° Fahr. But it 
is intended to limit the whole annual product of salt 
from this source to 6,000,000 lbs., which, at the cur- 
rent market price, will add to the revenue of the 
crown of Bavaria 300,000 florins, after deducting 
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60,000 florins for yearly expenses of work, fuel, and 
management. The whole cost of this work will 
amount to 80,000 florins ($33,330). It was begun 
in the shaft of an old well, in 1832, from which 
time, and during a period of eleven years, 800 feet 
only were bored through the rocks, the operation 
being often interrupted, and even suspended, from 
a feeling of discouragement ; but, in 1843, Inspector 
Joseph Knorr, confidently predicting an ultimate- 
ly successful result, advised the government to re- 
sume operations, which have never since been in- 
terrupted, either by day or night, and are now about 
to be completed. 





ONLY A QUICK TEMPER. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 


I cannot realize that I must 
I am as sad as happy 


“ Owe short week ! 
leave you so soon, mother. 
at the near approach of the eventful day.” The 
daughter’s sigh was echoed by a heavier one. “I 
am a selfish creature, prating of my woes to you 
who will be left as lonely by my departure,” con- 
tinued the girl, cheerily. “ After all, there is nothing 
very dreadful in the prospect. I shall be in the 
same city with you; it is not as if I were going to a 
distance, under the guardianship of a comparative 
stranger, or one whom you disliked. You do love 
Russell, do you not, mother ?” 

“T have known and loved him from his childhood. 
There is but one cloud that seems to me to menace 
your happiness. I have told you this many times, 
Lucy.” 

“ Only his quick temper! Let me say, mamma 
mine, that you have shorn this danger of its terrors 
by an admission I have often heard you make, that 
you, the most peaceable of women, had in youth a 
fiery, arbitrary disposition.” 

“And know, therefore, more of the misery it 
entails upon its possessor. I have acquired self- 
control by sore teachings; have passed through 
trials Russell never dreamed of. I doubt, indeed, 
whether trouble has the same effect upon men as 
upon us; oftentimes it hardens rather than melts. 
You have been a petted child; I have had many 
misgivings of late, as to the wisdom of our system 
of education. Perhaps sterner trainings might have 
been a fitter preparation for the actualities you will 
meet hereafter; but you were our only daughter, 
and your uniform docility and dutifulness afforded 
no occasion for harshness had we felt inclined to 
use it. I would not damp your hopes, my child; 
but you should know that the kindest husband yet 
lacks a mother’s intuition, a father’s experience.” 

Lucy smiled trustingly. “ We have talked of all 








this—Russell and I. He is willing to bear with my 
childishness, my ignorance, in a word, my inferiority. 
It would be strange if I could not overlook a single 
weakness in him. He is fully aware of this fault ; 
he will try, for my sake, to conquer it. He cannot 
be angry with me, he loves me too well; and I will 
make him forget the crosses the world puts upon 
him, and reconcile him to mankind through my 
mediation. There is no malice, no vindictiveness 
in his wrath ; better a generous passionate tempera- 
ment than the sullen phlegm of one who, slow to 
arouse, never forgets or forgives an injury. Hark! 
there he is!” and, with a hasty kiss, she bounded 
away. The smile faded from the mother’s cheek as 
she disappeared, and darkening shadows of thought 
rolled over the usually placid face. It was not merely 
the sadness a parent feels at giving up a beloved 
one nearer and dearer than self; she was reading in 
the magic mirror the Past held up, something of 
the evil garnered in the Future. 

Almost “everybody” said that Russell Harvie 
had “done well” in marrying; for sweet Lucy 
Crenshaw was a general favorite; and “everybody 
else” thought that she had drawn a prize, Russell 
being handsome, intelligent, in a good business, and 
very much in love. One or two wise heads may 
have wagged, as a hint was dropped of petulance 
and intemperate heat upon small provocation ; but 
her amiability was unquestioned, and must, in the 
end, quench the flame. The honey-moon—two 
honey-moons, the second more delightful than the 
first—had passed, and Lucy began seriously to 
wonder if such unalloyed bliss were lawful in this 
sinful life, and to fear lest, should it last (and she 
saw no reason why it should not), she would cease 
to care for anything better or higher. “There can 
be but one Paradise, and mine must not be here !” 
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sighed the Prophet, at the gates of Damascus ; “and 
mine js surely here!” thought the young wife; “can 
there be two?” They had removed at once into 
their own house, furnished under the joint superin- 
tendence of Mesdames Harvie, Sr., and Crenshaw; 
sufficient guarantee for its neatness and comfort. 
Lucy had been thoroughly instructed in housewifery, 
and Russell was lavish of his encomiums upon her 
skill. “ How blind he was to the many deficiencies 
he must see, although they were not obvious to her! 
Was this the man people called irritable ?” 

“Don’t you admire my new cloak?” said she to 
Janet Moore, a bridesmaid, who had called one 
morning to accompany her upon a visiting expedi- 
tion. 

“Tt is beautiful; but what have you done with 
the one you bought when you were married? not 
thrown it aside, surely ?” 

“While walking day before yesterday we were 
caught in a sudden shower. Luckily, I had not 
worn my best bonnet, but my cloak was ruined. I 
could have cried heartily, but Russell laughed, and 
comforted me by saying that he had never admired 
the cvlor, and did not care to have his wife’s clothes 
last forever. Yesterday he sent this home. Ah, 
Janet! when you can get a husband like mine, 
marry. You will never be quite happy until you 
do.” A note was brought to her. “From Mrs. 
Barnes,” said she, with evident pleasure; “an in- 
vitation to her soiree this evening.” 

“ Shall you go?” 

“T hope so, that is if Russell is not pre-engaged 
or disinclined to attend.” 

“In either event you will stay dutifully at home, 
I suppose ?” 

“Certainly, I should not enjoy myself without 
him.” 

The round of visits was completed, and as it had 
happened once or twice that Mr. Harvie had not 
come up to dinner, Lucy deemed it prudent to call 
at the store to consult him. Janet left her at the 
door, and she felt a slight flutter, and an unpleasant 
sensation of strangeness, as she wended her way, 
between boxes, and bales, and bundles, to her hus- 
band’s desk in the rear of the establishment. The 
sight of him did not tend to tranquillize her. His 
hat was pushed back from his forehead in fatigue or 
vexation; and his scowl seemed to wither in his 
boots a crest-fallen clerk, who was tearing into bits 
an incorrect invoice. 

“You forgot! no excuse, sir! no excuse what- 
ever! I had rather you omitted it intentionally. I 
am sick to death of this style of business. I will 
not be ruined by you, or any other blundering jack- 
anapes. Another such offence and you leave this 


house, I have done with you; see that you remem- 
ber your duty in future !” 

He must have seen his wife approach, and that 
she had stood at his side during this harangue, yet 
he dashed down a column of figures before he spoke. 
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“ What do you want ?” he said, curtly, his pen in 
his mouth. 

Ewbarrassed and frightened, she gave him the 
note. He read it, and wrote out a sum total. 
“We?” 

Lucy cleared her throat. 

“ What answer shall I send?” 

“ Just what you please.” 

“ My pleasure is not the questicn,” said she, try- 
ing to speak playfully. “Can you go with conve- 
nience to yourself? will it be agreeable to you ?” 

“ Your pleasure has been the only consideration 
heretofore : it is late in the day to speak of my con- 
venience ; and as to its being agreeable, I am not 
in a frame of mind to participate in any amusement. 
It is bad enough to be worried all day, without 
being dragged about at night, as I have been for 
two months. You had better go; I will call for you 
in time to see you home.” 

Something must be said, if only “ good-morning,” 
but the power of speech was wanting. Mr. Harvie 
put a period to the silence after another impatient 
row of figures. 

“T shall not be at home until supper-time; I am 
exceedingly busy. Is that all you have to say ?” 

The long green veil was tightly drawn as she 
again threaded the business Jabyrinth, and doubled 
when she reached the sunshine without. 

Dinner was not served that day; Mrs. Harvie had 
a headache, the closed shutters and locked door of 
her apartment attested its severity. To the scarred 
veterans in matrimonial skirmishes, this little en- 
counter will appear a trifle unworthy of note, a 
few harmless shot upon the outposts. To Lucy, it 
was a bombardment of the citadel of hope and life. 
Truthful herself in word and look, she did not sus- 
pect the falsity of all her husband had said. She 
had yet to learn that a man in a rage is possessed 
of a devil, and if he does occasionally betray a real 
opinion, hitherto concealed, the proportion of false- 
hood to truth is nevertheless as a thousand to one. 
Let him plead a hasty nature, the excitement of 
circumstances, fasten as much as he can upon the 
being he insults by the double guilt of murder and 
lying; his punishment is not yet. The sufferer is 
the innocent victim of his wrath; but in the day of 
final account, against whom shall arise the sighs 
that break, the tears that leave dry a true and 
trusting heart ? 

Late in the afternoon Lucy arose from the bed 
where she had cast herself on her return. She had 
wept until the tears would no longer come, and, 
faint and sick, her hand could hardly trace a line 
of regret that “ Mrs. Harvie’s indisposition prevented 
her accepting Mrs. Barnes’s polite invitation.” 

It would have softened any one except an angry 
husband to see the patient sweetness with which 
she prepared for her lord’s coming; bathing her 
ewollen eyes, arranging her hair as he liked to see 
it, and adjusting her dress to show to advantage 
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the figure he praised. She had thought, as well as 
grieved. Although as severe to herself as charitable 
to others, she could not see in her past conduct any 
intentional selfishness. The stinging sentence, “ Your 
convenience has been the only consideration,” 
smarted as undeserved wounds will smart; but she 
did not doubt his sincerity. He had mistaken the 
overflow of her love for him for enjoyment of the 
admiration and society of others. 

“It must have grated upon his feelings to see 
me so smiling, so intent upon my gay schemes, 
while he was tired and perplexed. He shall know 
better ; I will show him that [ am happier in sooth- 
ing his disturbed spirits than in contributing to the 
amusement of fifty people who will scarcely inquire 
the cause of my absence to-night.” 

There was the least touch of consciousness in Rus- 
sell’s manner as he received, rather than returned, 
her “ welcome” kiss; not of repentance, oh no! he 
had not quite made up his mind to forgive her for 
having been the witness of and accessory to his 
humiliation, His magnanimity gained upon his 
pride under the influence of the bright fire, and 
more beaming smiles that shone upon him, and a 
choice delicacy at tea completed the work. 

“ Now for the Cressing-gown and slippers,” said 
Lucy, wheeling his arm-chair to the rug. 

“ Why, I thought we were going to Barnes’s 

“T have had a bad headache this afternoon,” said 
Lucy, coloring; “and I thought you were too tired 


to go, so I sent an excuse.” 

“ There certainly is no end to a woman’s whims!” 
ejaculated Russell, pettishly ; “ I met Barnes to-day 
and told him we would go. Charles Grainger, an 
old friend of mine, is to be there; he is passing 
through the city, and this is my only chance of 
seeing him. When did this important headache 
come on? you were on tiptoe about this party in 
the forenoon. I told Barnes you were well, and 
had just been in; he will think one of us a story- 
teller.” 

“ Cannot we get ready now, since you desire it so 
much ?” ventured Lucy. 

“Gonow! A pretty question, after sending a re- 
gret! For patience sake, Lucy, be consistent in your 
follies! Confound it!” as he struck his ankle 
against a rocker in his stride across the room. 

“T thought I was doing right, Russell”—Lucy 
began, with a desperate resolve to be calm, but she 
broke down. The strained nerves would bear no 
more. Like most irascible men, there was nothing 
Mr. Harvie hated more than to see a woman cry; a 
ferocious “ bang” of the front door ended the scene. 
There was a lonely, weary evening for the miserable 
wife. She did not dare to sit up; the sight of her 
pale cheeks would annoy him ; and hoyr after hour, 
her throbbing temples pressed to the damp pillows, 
she watched, and longed, and dreaded to hear his 
step upon the stair. He came at last, his hair and 
whiskers redelent of cigar smoke, and his breath 
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heavy with the fumes of a deadlier poison. This 
first interruption of her conjugal felicity was not the 
herald of a separation, nor did farther exhibitions 
of his violent temper deaden Lucy’s attachment to 
him; she had sworn to “love, honor, and obey,” a 
vow of awful import, which would be more frequently 
violated, did not their Heavenly Father give strength 
to the feeble ones, who have taken it upon them- 
selyes in His fear. There was much that was lov- 
able about Kussell—upright and honorable in his 
dealings; generous to a fault; affectionate and 
indulgent. Lucy always reproached herself, in his 
sane intervals, that she had ever admitted a resent- 
ful thought. He spoke, tuo, of his infirmity, bewailed 
the want of early self-control, and listened quietly 
to her representations of the good he might derive 
from undertaking the task even now; with no word 
of what she had borne. 

“ His self-accusations were enough; besides, it 
was over; he was sorry for it; and perhaps the like 
might not occur again.” 

The like did occur, and each time there was less 
outward emotion on her part; but the pain was the 
same. Some wounds must be kept open; death 
and decay follow their healing ; and woe to the wife 
in whose heart the one made by Ais hand ceases 
its flow of anguished tenderness! To others, their 
life was unmarked, save by the ordinary changes 
time brings. 

Lacy’s parents died; and sons and daughters 
grew up around Russell Harvie’s table, and filled 
his home with gladness. He was a proud father, 
and the fine group who called him by this name 
justified the sentiment. Julia, the eldest, bore a 
striking resemblance to himself. His flashing eyes; 
mobility of feature; quick, strong intellect; and 
alas! his ungovernable temper—each found its fac- 
simile in her. He watched the rapid development 
of mind and character with exultation—the mother 
with apprehension. In the paroxysms of fury that 
were the invariable consequence of contradiction in 
her earliest infancy, he hailed a spirit as fiery as his 
own; and while the mother wept and prayed, and 
tried to inculcate lessons of meekness, he spoke of 
self-command, of the triumph of holding in check 
an unbroken, imperious disposition ; to feel that it 
was there in all its native fierceness, but subject to 
the might of will! Then came Lucy, soft and 
affectionate as her whose name she bore; at times 
overlooked or ruled down, but rising, as the bent 
flower springs from the pressure, with a richer fra- 
grance that it has been bruised. Edward, the eldest 
buy, was not so easily understood. Cold in seeming, 
his motber held the key to depths of feeling fath- 
omed by no one else. He was a thoughtful, studious 
boy, living in his books, but with a look in his gray 
eye that made those who observed it shun a scruti- 
ny, penetrating far into men’s minds and motives. 
Next to Julia, his father admired him most, and 
loved him least of all. There was no tie between 
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them beyond the slender bond of natural affection. 
Emma was light-hearted and merry, with more ver- 
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’ his search. Mamma got out dry clothes for him, 


satility of talent than profundity of mind; never © 


troubled long about anything, and on this account, 
perhaps, she manifested more love and less fear 
towards her father than the others. Willie, the pet 
and plaything, a frail child, inheriting his mother’s 
violet eyes and pensive expression, was the youngest. 

It was a rainy afternoon, and the children were 
in the nursery ; Julia, a tall girl of fourteen, drawing 
by the window; Lucy dressing Emma’s doll; Ed- 
ward reading; and Emma and Willie building card 
houses in a distant corner. 


“Lu,” said Julia, abruptly, “did you ever wit 


you had been born without any feelings ?” 

“No,” said her sister, laughing ; “ what put that 
queer idea into your brain ?” 

“ What is the use of them? they give us so much 
annoyance !” 

“ What trouble does my loving you or papa or 
mamma give me? If I had no feeling, I should 
not care for you all, and then you would not love 
me because I was heartless, and I could not live 
unless you did,” answered Lucy, with childish rea- 
soning. 

“‘T had rather trust your heart than your logic,” 
said Julia, affectionately ; “ but I do doubt whether 
the pleasure we draw from our affections is not 
counterbalanced by the sorrow. In nine cases out 
of ten, we see the finest feelings exposed to the 
roughest handling. It is hard to believe that the 
Providence who ordains this can be wise and be- 
nevolent.” 

“Oh, sister! what would mamma say if she heard 
you ?” 

“Tell me how wicked these thoughts are, I sup- 
pose; but her preaching does very little towards 
converting me to her way of thinking, when she is, 
herself, a living example of my theory,” said Julia, 
sarcastically. “ When she dies she ought to have 
a single text for an epitaph, ‘ Made perfect through 
suffering.’ I may as well speak as think it—if her 
match was made in heaven I shall respectfully de- 
cline a similar interference in my affairs.” 

She snapped her pencil. 

“ What is the matter, sister?” inquired Edward, 
lifting his head for the first time. 

“T am fretted !” 

“ You need not say so; what has gone wrong ?” 

“T was in mamma’s room awhile ago, when who 
should come in but papa, wet to the skin, altogether 
not a bad representation of a thundercloud. Mam- 
ma was so frightened she could just ask what the 
matter was. He did not utter a syllable, but walked 
straight to his drawer and began to rummage among 
the papers, 

“*What are you looking for? Can I help you, my 
dear ?’ said she. 

“ He answered by pulling out the drawer and turn- 
ing it upside down upon the floor, end went on with 
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and spread them before the fire. 

“«They are not to be found,’ he said, presently ; 
‘just what I expected! nothing is taken care of 
in this house unless I attend to it myself!’ 

«What have you lost?’ asked she again. 

“Those deeds I brought up last week.’ 

“*Didn’t you put them in your desk ?’ said mam- 
ma, opening it. 

“There they were, safe enough, and what do you 
think he said ? 

“*Why couldn’t you tell me they were there at 
first ?” 

“She did not reply, and I put in:— 

“You did not tell her what you wanted, papa.’ 

“When you are asked for your opinion, you can 
give it, Miss Pert !’ 

“Must you go out again? You will change your 
clothes first,’ entreated mamma. 

“*No; a man cumbered with a wife and a house 
full of children cannot afford to be comfortable,’ 

“* Where is your umbrella ?’ 

«Stolen or lost, like everything else.’ 

“<« Here is one in the entry ; is this it?’ 

“Yes; if one of you had the sense you were born 
with, you would have sent to me when the storm set 
in. I sha’n’t take it now; I’m as wet as water can 
make me.’ 

“ «But, my love, you will be sick; for my sake 
take care of yourself !’ 

“¢ All fal lal! Much difference it makes to you, or 
anybody here, whether I live or die. You would 
think it a good riddance of bad rubbish if I were to 
be taken. Never mind, you will see your mistake 
when it is too late.’ 

“When, papa?’ I could not help saying. He 
glared as if he could have eaten me alive, and I 
laughed in bis face. 

“Leave the room, Julia,’ said mamma, sternly. 
He went out directly afterwards, and as I passed 
her door on my way hither, I heard her crying. I 
tell you, Lu, if I had a husband who took every 
opportunity to insult me in the hearing of my chil- 
dren and servants, I would kill him or myself !” 

“ Sister! hush! hush! Remember he is our father.” 

“ Yes, and she is our mother! We must shut our 
hearts against her, if we justify him.” 

,Hdward’s large eyes were full of strange light, and 
his teeth were locked. Lucy glanced at the little 
ones, who were intent upon their game. 

“These things make me feel very badly, sister ; 
many a night I have cried myself to sleep, because 
I could not forget the unkindness of the day. 
Mamma found me sobbing once, and insisted upon 
knowing the cause. After some time I told her, and 
she put her arms around me, and cried, oh! so bit- 
terly! and begged me not to love him less for his 
harshness. She said that men could not be as gen- 
tle as women, they had so much to bear out of doors 
that he did not mean all the bard words he spoke ; 
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he had not been taught to control his temper when - 
he was a boy; this showed how necessary it was for 
us to guard against our evil passions.” 

The tears blistered Julia’s paper. 

“T wish I were dead!” exclaimed she, passion- 
ately; “I can never learn to be a hypocrite; to 
choke back my words, and caress, and obey, when 
I can neither love nor respect. Mother does this, 
and she is teaching you. If to be feminine one 
must bury self-respect, I will not be a woman !” 

She quitted the room, and Lucy wept silently, 
wiping her eyes only when the tears threatened to 
fall upon the garment she pretended to sew. Ed- 
ward neither wept nor moved. If Mr. Harvie 
designed to punish himself by keeping on his damp 
raiment, the penance was assuredly disproportioned 
to his demerits; but he knew—and his wife under- 
stood that he did—that her uneasiness was greater 
than his discomfort. He could vent upon her with 
impunity the spleen engendered by those upon 
whom he dared not retaliate. Not that he took this 
view of the case; he would have scouted the sus- 
picion of such baseness ; he did not think or reason; 
he felt and acted. He was sufficiently uncomfortable 
all the afternoon to keep up the requisite amount 
of irritation. Julia’s comparison of the thunder- 
cloud was as apt at night as at his former entrance. 
He sulkily complied with his wife’s prayers, and 
with grumblings and faultfindings innumerable, put 
on the warm clothing she had provided ; then, with 
his feet towards the grate, opened the evening paper. 
The children were grave and still. Even Willie 
comprehended “ papa’s” mood, and nestled in Julia’s 
lap, listening to her whispered recital of simple tales. 
Suddenly his father put his hand to his pocket. 

“ William, come to me, sir !” 

The child, startled by the unexpected summons 
and rough tone, hung back. 

Mr. Harvie had just recollected a toy he had pur- 
chased that morning, and was willing, now that his 
fit was going off, to bring about a more pleasant 
state of things, provided this could be done without 
a compromise of dignity. Willie was generally the 
peace-maker, and Lucy would have urged him for- 
ward, and covered his momentary hesitation; but 
Julia still chafed at her own and her mother’s 
grievances. There was a sensation of satisfaction 
at the pain she knew the conduct of his darling 
gave her father. 

“ He ought to suffer,” she said, inly. 

He was hurt, but he was angered also. 

“ Do you hear me, sir?” he vociferated. 

The little fellow advanced a step, trembling in 
every limb, then ran back to his sister with a loud 
cry. 

His father dashed down the paper. 

“You young scoundrel! I ’ll teach you who is 
your master !” 

“Oh, papa! please! he did not mean to disobey 
—he will mind !” cried Lucy, clinging to his arm. 
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He broke from her. " 

Julia placed the screaming child behind her, and 
confronted him with a brow as dark as his own. 

“ Stand aside !” he commanded. 

“ You may kill me first !” 

He dashed her to the earth as if she had been a 
feather, and seizing Willie, shook and beat him 
until he could not stand. At this instant Mrs. Har- 
vie entered. She never forgot that scene to her 
dying day: Julia senseless on the floor; Willie 
in the maniac grasp of her husband; Lucy shriek- 
ing; and Edward—she dared not think of that— 

had seized a heavy poker—for what? The mother, 
for the moment, was stronger than the wife. She 
darted forward to rescue her boy with the first words 
of reproach she had ever spoken, “ Are you not 
satisfied with killing me?” He feeled as if he had 
been shot. Edward took charge of Willie, and 
mother and daughter turned to the inanimate Julia. 
She had struck her head against the fender; and, 
after the return of consciousness, was violently ill 
for several hours. The mother little imagined, while 
bending over her sick bed, that another kept a more 
wretched vigil at the door. She was shocked at its 
effects the next morning, so utterly broken-hearted, 
so bowed down did he appear. And Julia, when 
she saw his brimming eyes, and careworn coun- 
tenance, forgot everything except that he was 
suffering, and that she could console him, and 
sprang to his bosom with the warmest assurances 
of forgiving love. 

The few weeks following were the golden age of 
their domestic life; nota breath disturbed the bright 
current, and the mother’s breast throbbed with 
thankfulness and hope. Buta single lesson, how- 
ever painful, seldom breaks up a habit of years’ 
standing. The black patch upon Julia’s temple no 
longer reminded him of the jeopardy in which he 
had placed her life ; Willie’s shyness wore off; and 
matters sunk back into their old train. 

The Harvie family had much to make them happy 
—wealth, and personal accomplishments, and mutual 
affection ; but they lived as do the inhabitants of 
the slopes of Vesuvius, amid beauty and pleasure, 
with the voleano fires sleeping beneath. As the 
children grew older,.the mother observed an incli- 
nation to swerve from the blind obedience to which 
she had tutored them. They saw that the frequent 
storms that swept over them were as unnecessary as 
violent ; and their respect diminished as they de- 
tected injustice and tyranny. Julia, particularly, 
was a source of maternal solicitude. Her quick 
sympathy with the oppressed, her fearlessness and 
impetuosity, made her the conductor which attracted 
the most heavily-charged clouds. 

“T wish to get used to it, mamma; I am strong and 
unconquerable. You have tried submission ; I pre- 
fer to fight him with his own weapons, with the 
superior advantages of a cool head and a good 


cause.” 
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“ My child! shame on you to use such iittaniate 
towards a father to whom you owe everything, one 
who has never denied you a pleasure! As you 
value my love, Julia, banish these thoughts, they are 
horrible !” 

“ Mother !” and the girl’s eye glittered, and her 
cheek blanched, “I will hear of my duty to you. 
If I ever fail in this, that instant may my heart 
cease its beating! But I pay him for every favor 
he grants, pay him with my heart’s blood; he never 
forgets to demand it. For eighteen years yours has 
been a hopeless servitude, and what has been your 
reward? Scoffs and humiliation and maltreatment 
are poor incentives to the performance of filial duty. 
Oh, mother !” hiding her face in her parent’s lap, 
“is it not terrible for a child to struggle with her 
affection for a father! I cannot help loving him 
sometimes, he is so fond! but then I think that the 
next hour he may find in my very love, a tender 
point where a stab will tell. He does this, mother; 
no one knows it better than his wife !” 

That mother’s lot is replete with carking care 
who has a confidant and counsellor in her husband ; 
but when her weightiest burdens are pressed upon 
her by his hand, the spring of life will wear out be- 
fore its time. There is but one haven for her weary 
spirit, and over the vexed billows the lowly Chris- 
tian was slowly approaching that rest. Those who 
had not seen her for some time remarked a change 
when they met, and her acquaintances suggested 
that her cold might take an unpleasant turn if she 
did not attend to it. At home these symptoms of 
declining health were not understood. The girls, 
indeed, took upon them nearly the whole charge of 
the house. “‘ Mother wanted them to learn, and she 
was not so young and strong as she had been.” 
Mr. Harvie ceased to wonder at finding her con- 
stantly in her chamber; “ there was nothing for her 
to do elsewhere.” She never complained, and how 
was he to know that she only got up from the 
lounge, her resting-place during most pf the day, 
when she heard him in the hall below? His equa- 
nimity was oftener disturbed than usual that winter 
—he remembered it afterwards with vain remorse ; 
and her look—so mournfully tender ai his chidings. 

A banquet was to be given to a distinguished 
statesman, and first upon the committee list was the 
name of Russell Harvie. His post of honor involved 
toils and perplexities which would have tried a more 
equable temper. It wanted but an hour of the time 
for the festivities to commence, when he ‘hurried 
home to dress. Mrs. Harvie had spoken the pre- 
vious day of a troublesome influenza, and this after- 
noon she was reclining on the couch, very pale, and 
laboring for breath. Lucy, the nurse of the family, 
was administering some simple remedy for a cold. 

The quiet household was soon in a ferment. As 
invariably happens when one is in a flurry, every- 
thing went exactly wrong. Poor Mrs. Harvie saw the 
turmoil in helpless distress; her feeble tones were 
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drowned in the bustle. Her husband had never dis- 
played less self-command ; he turned drawers topsy- 
turvy ; kicked the servants; stormed at Julia and 
Emma, who endeavored to do his frantic bidding; 
and, setting his foot against her lounge, sent it against 
the wall with a shock that nearly threw her off. 

“ How was a man to move in aroom cluttered 
up with would-be invalids and their lumber ?” 

She arose, and walked steadily across the room, 
sent the girls away, and, without a word, put the 
last touches to his toilet. Her unearthly look 
quieted, but did not subdue him. As she handed 
his hat, she spoke: “ I hope you will have a pleasant 
time. Farewell, Russell.” He turned contemptu- 
ously away. The ceremonies of dinner were pro- 
tracted until many of the guests manifested a de- 
cided disinclination to seek any other place of abode 
than the banqueting-hall. Among those to whom 
the power of locomotion was among the things that 
were, was a personal friend of Mr. Harvie’s, a man 
of considerable eminence in the political world, who 
had to go out of town that night, to the house of a 
relation, five or six miles into the country. His 
carriage and horses were ordered, but his driver 
was found to have followed his master’s example. 
Leaving him where he lay, Harvie assisted his 
“honorable friend” into the vehicle, and with cha- 
racteristic impetuosity placed himself upon the box. 
The stars were paling in the East as he reached the 
city after a drive of adozen miles. The heat of 
passion and wine had cooled in the night breeze ; 
and the angel of repentance came down upon his 
heart with her shadowy wings. He thought of the 
frank gayety, the unsuspicious nature of the bride 
he had brought to his home, contrasted with the 
drooping form whose plaintive “ Farewell” haunted 
him. He felt to-night as he had never felt before, 
that the furrows in the once lovely face were not 
the work of time and ill-health; he would recom- 
pense her for her lifetime devotion; he would 
humble himself, man as he was, to sue for forgiveness 
—would conquer the evil one who had reigned over 
him so long—she should be happy—he could mako 
her so. He smiled in contrite fondness as he marked 
her lighted window, “ awaiting a truant husband !” 
His bound upon the staircase was as light as it was 
twenty years ago. 

“Watching still, beloved!” as a slight figure 
arose from beside the bed. She shrank from him ; 
his arm was fiercely grasped by his son, who, throw- 
ing back the sheet, revealed features well known, 
yet awfully strange in their still ghastliness! The 
boy’s hollow accents were a fearful explanation: 
“ Your work is done at last !” 

When he could bear it, others—not his children 
—they avoided all mention of her name—told him 
how they had found her dead; no one knew when 
or how she died. Julia had been too uneasy to sleep, 
and, stealing to her mother’s chamber at midnight, 
met Edward at the door. They made the harrow- 
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ing discovery together. Medical aid—no aid in 
this case—was summoned, and the neighbors 
aroused. Mr. Harvie could not be found; the search 
was still in progress when he arrived. It would be 
hard to picture a more desolate home than was his 
for long and darksome months. Yielding and un- 
obtrusive as she had been, she had been the element 
of peace, the one pure link that kept the domestic 
chain from corroding and separating. Her name- 
child exerted her best powers to walk in her steps, 
but her position was different, her influence less. 
Julia considered her her inferior in firmness and 
experience ; and the tearful persuasion that some- 
times swayed the stubborn Edward, because her 
eyes then were like his mother’s, had but a transi- 
tory effect upon the volatile Emma. It was destined 
for the latter to call forth the first token of her fa- 
ther’s displeasure after the event which had lulled 
the demon for a time. Her elastic nature sprang 
soonest from the burden that weighed his to the dust, 
and the incongruity of their feelings forced from 
him the sole expression of pain which he understood 
—a frown andataunt. Julia was by, and her sig- 
nificant glance at Edward was not unnoted. If he 
had never chosen to understand his wife, it was now 
his turn to be misunderstood: Lucy, alone, had a 
glimmering consciousness that his moroseness and 
fretful outbreaks of a stung spirit sprung from their 
common bereavement. Emma disgusted by her at- 
tempts to divert, and Julia and Edward rejected 
Lucy’s interpretation of his moodiness with indig- 
nant scorn, so firmly persuaded were they that his 
love for the departed had been poor and selfish. 

Julia was ripening into early womanhood, sought 
after and admired by many, idolized by none as by 
the father she so cruelly misjudged. The defiant 
silence, or the biting sarcasms with which she heard 
his reproaches of her heartlessness, goaded him to 
fury. A tear, a deprecating word would, at these 
seasons, have opened the door of reconciliation ; but 
the time for these had passed, and the two proud 
hearts ached on. 

As soon as they were out of mourning, the Misses 
Harvie were deluged with attentions and invitations. 
The family seldom passed an evening together. 

“ Where is Julia?” inquired her father one night, 
seeing Lucy at the tea-board. 

“In her room, papa, dressing for the party.” 

“ The party! very explicit! However, I am laid 
by—have no right to be consulted in your arrange- 
ments !” 

“TI might have been more definite, certainly,” 
said Lucy, with her mother’s trembling smile; “I 
thought you might remember our telling you of the 
grand affair Mrs. Thomas was to give, in honor of 
her niece’s marriage.” 

“T have enough upon my mind without such 
nonsense, Are not you going ?” 

“T think not; I have a touch of the toothache, 
end am afraid of the damp air.” 
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“Oh, Lu!” interposed Emma. “ Papa, I heard 
her tell sister that her toothache was most apropos. 
She did not like to leave you at home, you looked 
so ‘ blue’ at dinner-time.” 

“ Blue-black, you mean !” said her sister, “and I 
must say I agreed with her !” 

She would have been at a loss to designate the 
shade that overspread his face at this malapropos 
remark. 

“T regret,” said he, witheringly, “that pity for 
me should tempt any one to a violation of truth. It 
is well for my own children to teach me how low I 
have fallen.” 

Nothing more was said until Julia came down. 

“ How pretty !” exclaimed Emma. 

“Your dress is very becoming, dear,” said Lucy. 
* See, papa, she is really queenly !” 

The luckless Emma prevented any demonstration 
of paternal pride. 

“ You need not deny your likeness to papa again, 


sister. You never looked as much like him as now, 
and never half as well. J should take it as a com- 
pliment !” 


“ And so do all of us,” interrupted Lucy, frowning 
at her. 

Her father read a different language in the hand- 
some orbs that threw back the angry flash of his. 

“T assure you, Miss Harvie, that Iam not dis- 
posed to regard our unfortunate resemblance with 
more complacency than yourself. At this moment I 
certainly do not feel flattered that it should be de- 
tected.” 

He resumed his paper, and read in sullen taci- 
turnity until bedtime. 

Lucy sat up in the parlor for her sister. She had 
no heart for study or work, and sat gazing into the 
fire with a hopelessness in her moist eyes that was 
heart-rending. “It is a weary, weary road,” she 
said, at length, “and I can see no turning.” A 
book lay upon the table, beneath her hand. A me- 
ebanical mayement is often no accident; it opened 
at these words: “ Fear thou not; for I am with 
thee: be not dismayed ; for I am thy God: I will 
strengthen thee ; yea, I will help thee ; yea, I will 
uphold thee with the right hand of my righteousness.” 
The fair head sunk upon the page. She might then 
endure to the end; distasteful as was her daily 
draught, she would not rebel; those who “ had come 
out of great tribulation” wore the whitest robes. 
She knew that her trials would not be called “ real 
trouble8,” but she felt, and the Searcher of bearts 
knew that they were as heavy as she could bear, 
and she reflected with sublime confidence upon the 
promise, “Ag thy day is, so shall thy strength be.” 
A carriage stopped, just as, reverting to the present, 
she began to wish for Julia’s return. She came in 
flushed with excitement, and apparently in the finest 
glee. 

“ My little darling, you are paling your roses, 
counting the ‘sma’ hours ayant the twal.’ Fie on 
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me for allowing it! How cozy you look by your 
warm hearth, and my fingers are icicles !” 

She stooped to the grate and pulled off her gloves. 
Lucy regarded her with solicitude as she divested 
her of her cloak and furs. The strained laugh 
stopped as Julia met her look. 

“Tt is useless, Lucy,” said she, drawing her to 
her breast. “When I see your pure face, I must 
despise myself, and speak the truth! Darling, I am 
to leave you soon—soon !” 

“ Julia! dear sister !” cried Lucy, alarmed at her 
vehement grief. “What do you say? Leave me! 
why ?” ; 

“Why,” returned Julia, releasing her, “ because 
I will not submit longer to this intolerable thraldom. 
I have tried to forget that he was my father, to hate 
him as he does me, to hurl back taunt for taunt, and 
I cannot! I appear not to regard it; I smile in the 
midst of his transports of rage and detestation ; but 
I feel it all! it is eating out my life! I love him 
still! I could tear out my heart when I say it! I 
went forth to-night, desperate and despairing, with 
but one theught defined—I would escape! I laughed 
and danced, but the gall and fire were there through 
it all. And then—and then—Frederick Staunton 
asked me to marry him, and I have promised !” 

“Frederick Staunton!” was all Lucy could say. 
She would have needed nothing but her sister’s re- 
luctant enunciation of these last words, to convince 
her that the thought was odious to her; but she knew 
already that she did not love him. Julia went on. 

“Frederick Staunton! I anticipate your objections. 
He is my inferior in mind and education; there 
never can be congeniality of taste or sentiment. I 
have no warmer feeling for him than esteem for his 
amiable qualities, and appreciation of the compli- 
ment he has paid me; but listen, Lucy! Our fa- 
ther seemed to love our mother! and he killed her! 
because she loved him in earnest ! My purpose is 
fixed. I am accessible only through my affections, 
and this vulnerable point has been assailed until I 
will endure no more. My husband shall not have 
it in his power to touch me there; my pride and will 
will bear me out in everything besides. Revilings 
and rebukes are part of the vernacular of men; if 
they must come, it shall be from one for whom I 
care nothing! Oh!” continued she, wringing her 
hands, “it is base, and dastardly, and unmanly 
thus to trample upon a feeble, loving woman! to 
make her throw away her heart, her only wealth, 
to secure her peace and quiet, such as it is !” 

Lucy could not listen with a semblaneé of com- 
posure. All that was womanly in her recoiled at 
the sacrifice of her beautiful and gifted sister. She 
hated Frederick Staunton, the innocent cause of her 
sorrow. 

“No, Lucy,” said Julia, calmly, “he is not to 
blame; censure, if it must fall, rests upon him who 
drives me out, not upon him who offers me an 
asylum.” 
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“Tf you loved him, Julia! if you but loved him!” 

“Did I not say,” and the cold fingers stiffened 
upon hers, “did I not say our mother loved, and it 
killed her ?” 

Lucy was deaf still. She was sure her sister did 
not understand or do justice to their surviving pa- 
rent; and, disregarding the portentous knitting of 
her brows, she went back to their childhood; and 
putting every disagreeable reminiscence in the 
background, recounted his thousand indulgences, 
his gifts, his cares and labors; appealing to her in 
the name of their dead mother to consider ere she 
took the irrevocable step. Julia was strongly agi- 
tated. What her present home might be, were its 
one curse removed, and the certain wretchedness of 
the unloving wife rose to her view. Lucy finally 
won her to a startling proposition. 

“T vaill stake everything upon a single issue. I 
have given him no just cause of offence. I will 
meet him to-morrow kindly, affectionately. If he re- 
ceives me in a like spirit, I will unbosom myself to 
him as I never have done; will tell him of Frederick’s 
proposal, and my resolution, and leave the result to 
him. If he rejects my overtures, he will never have 
another opportunity of accepting them.” 

The words were scarcely uttered before Lucy would 
have given worlds to have them revoked, but the 
fiat had gone forth. She arose at daybreak, pallid 
and restless. The breakfast-room was put in order 
by her hands; she would not trust a servant to dust 
a chair or fold a napkin. The least omission would 
offend her father’s critical eye. 
structed to be very guarded in her speech, and Wil- 
lie, neatly dressed, despatched to summon “ dear 
papa.” He came, and Lucy watched his face in 
agonized suspense. He did not smile at her greet- 
ing—he rarely did in the morning—all might go 
right in spite of that. Julia entered by an opposite 
door just as he reached his place. Without a mo- 
ment’s wavering, she crossed over to him. It was 
clear .% she had summoned all her resolution for 
the effo 

“Good morning, papa,” she said, smiling faintly. 

As she spoke, her hand rested on his shoulder, 
and her lips were offered for a kiss. 

“What cajolery are you up to now?” he de- 
manded, sneeringly. “ Out with it! I hate fawning.” 

“Not more than I do, sir!” retorted the girl, 
drawing up her stately figure; and Lucy could have 
laid down and died. Mr. Harvie’s words belied 
him; he was not well, and a button or two had come 
off in his nervous jerk, while dressing; a cup of 
coffee, and half an hour’s time set him right again, 
but it was half an hour too late. Young Staunton 
waited on him in the course of the day. Julia had 
prepared her lover for a storm, and he was not dis- 
appointed. Her father would have resented a pro- 
posal of this kind from any one, unless the way had 
been paved with consummate tact. Frederick Staun- 
ton stammered and insinuated, until he worked 
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him into a passion by his ambiguity, then threw a 
blazing fusée upon the prepared train, by bluntly 
stating his business. He left the merchant’s sanc- 
tum with all his manliness roused, by the uncalled 
for abuse, the insulting vituperations dealt out from 
what seemed an inexhaustible magazine. Julia was 
apprised of the interview immediately, and marvelled 
at her father’s silence toward herself. Paternal love 
was working mightily; he could not have broached 
the subject then if his life had depended upon it. 
He shrank from hearing her say that she wished to 
leave him. So two, three days passed in cowardly 
delay, and on the fourth she was gone! as he could 
not help suspecting then—as he knew afterwards— 
not for love of the partner of her flight, but to get 
away from him / 

Lucy’s lot was harder than ever. Whatever her 
father thought, he always spoke of Julia’s marriage 
as evidencing a depth of duplicity and ingratitude 
for which he was in no way answerable ; and posi- 
tively forbade their intercourse. In this Lucy could 
not be obedient. Her sister had been to her a second 
mother, and she went by stealth to see her, lest her 
example might weaken her father’s influence with 
the younger children. Frederick Staunton, with his 
obtuse perceptions, could not help seeing that, albeit 
his intentions were the best in the world, he failed 
to make his wife happy. Refined to fastidiousness, 
her love for the beautiful and delicate only equalled 
by her disrelish for whatever lacked these qualities, 
her life was a perpetual series of discords. We need 
not dwell upon her fate; it was such as inevitably 
succeeds a union without affection or affinity, a vio- 
lent conjunction of two entirely dissimilar beings, 
where fondness from one elicits disgust from the 
other, and time shows new differences instead of 
harmonizing. Lucy did not envy her—had she 
known everything, she might have deemed her own 
situation far preferable—as it was, she resolved to 
struggle on uncowplainingly. Edward had grown 
very near to her since Julia left. He agked no 
questions, made no threats against the author of 
her disquietude. When she came, tired and heart- 
sick to pillow her head upon his breast, he held it 
there with more than brotherly kindness, and 
soothed her with tender words he had caught from 
his mother’s lips, and repeated in his mother’s tone ; 
but when she did not see it, the old light burned in 
his deep eyes, and a smile, as of one who sees fulfil- 
ment not a long way off, stirred the rigid lines of 
his mouth. Like a thunderbolt from a clear sky 
fell the announcement—made in a letter bearing the 
postmark of a distant city, when his sister believed 
him on a visit to the country—that he had sought 
another bome. 

“ It has been the purpose of my life, dear Lucy,” 
s0 he wrote, “ to free myself and you, when I should 
have the strength and years requisite for the task. 
When a mere infant, I said to my mother, ‘Mamma, 
when I am a man, you shall live with me, and papa 





shall not scold you.’ This was the theme of my 
childish dreams, strengthened by each act of op- 
pression or outrage. I never tried to love him, and 
I found indifference easier, because I was not a 
favorite. Still, I am his oldest son; he looks forward 
to my career with hopeful anticipations. He is 
proud of my talents. I have cultivated them that 
I might be the sooner independent of him. I re- 
newed my vow of emancipation upon my knees, by 
my mother’s corpse—that mother whom he had 
literally spurned in the sight of her offspring! 
Lucy! my pen cuts through the paper as I recall 
that scene! Iam free! not in the eyes of the law 
—he may drag me back to the house of bondage, if 
he sees fit—but he dare not doit. I have written 
him a letter that will be an effectual quietus to such 
desire. I have had this situation in view for months. 
I am qualified for it. I will keep it, and it will 
keep me—will make a rich man of me before many 
years go by. My first object shall be a home, where 
you can find a reward—tardy though it be—for your 
self-denial and long suffering. There shall be room 
for Emma and Willie, too, if they will come. Then, 
eweet sister, your life shall begin.” 

The resolute boy had not reckoned upon the filial 
piety, cherished as sedulously in her bosom, as he 
had tried to uproot itin his. He might have learned 
this from her letters, learned that to be true to her 
God and to herse’f, she must be true to her father— 
her charge—but his hopes were his interpreters, and 
he would not believe they could deceive him, until 
a man, he came to invite her to the promised 
“home”—the Canaan of his boyish longings and 
manly strivings. She was altered—beautiful still— 
yet not with the fresh loveliness of early years. One 
had only to look into her face to know that she had 
suffered, and its mild thoughtfulness told the 
chastening had not been in vain. Emma was mar- 
ried, and Willie at school. The prematurely old 
man, his querulousness increased tenfold by grief 
and sickness, and his devoted nurse were the only 
occupants of the homestead. The former wept at 
sight of his son, and in the next breath upbraided 
him for his ungrateful desertion, prophesying that he 
would “come to a bad end—all of his children did 
—a worthless, thankless set! and to think how much 
he had done for them !” 

“ Lucy, this is a living tomb! the grave of your 
youth, and beauty, and hopes!” urged Edward, as 
she reiterated her refusal of his offer. 

“Of my earthly hopes, perhaps, brother, but the 
cradle of others;” and the serene eyes looked 
heavenward. 

“ My mission must be accomplished.” 

He visited Julia, and from her he heard a tale 
that almost drove him wild. The “chum” of his 
boyhood, a noble, warm-hearted fellow, had wooed 
Lucy, and won her heart—but not her hand. “She 
could not leave her home ;” and when the generous 
suitor would have shared with hér the burden she 
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had borne so long, she told him, with tears and 
blessings for his disinterestedness, that it must not 
be. 

“ You could not live with my father. The sight of 
your disagreement would kill me. Forget that you 
have asked it, and be happy in the love of another.” 

He did marry, for he was a man, and knew that 
years might elapse before he could call Lucy his. 
She was a woman, and no one could tell how this 
event affected her. It was remarked that her at- 
tentions to her infirm parent were more assiduous, 
and her manner gentler (if this could be!) after the 
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severing of the last tie to the outer world; but this 
was all the change. 

The snow of winters was white upon Russell 
Harvie’s head, before his hot blood grew cold ‘neath 
the frost of death ; and to Edward’s hospitable roof 
there came another inmate—a pale, meek woman— 
soon the “ Aunt Lucy” of the household ; loved and 
honored; winning hearts by her unselfish virtues, 
and leading them to the attainment of like precious 
qualities, not by the thorny paths she had trodden, 
but by the surer ones of patience, forbearance, and 
love. 





VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 


BY HARLAND COULTAS. 


Tue CaLtyx anp Corotia.—It has been shown 
that a complete flower “ consists of four whorls of 
progressively metamorphosed leaves called respect- 
ively the calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistils.” The 
organization and functions of the calyx and corolla 
have been already described, and it has been proved 
that although they are usually the most showy and 
conspicuous parts of the flower, yet the functions 
which they exercise are entirely of a subordinate 
and secondary character. These leaves doubtless 
foster and protect the two inner whorls of leaves, 
viz., the stamens and pistils, which are more imme- 
diately connected with the process of reproduction. 

The sap appears to attain a higher degree of re- 
finement in the cells of the petals, as is evident from 
those splendidly colored and variegated hues which 
it imparts to the petals; and thus prepared, the sap 
doubtless affords a more suitable nutrition to the 
stamens. All must have noticed the folding up of 
the calyx and corolla at sunset or in wet weather. 
The function exercised by the two outer whorls 
of the floral leaves is, in this case, clearly protective, 
and the design of their close proximity to the sta- 
mens is at once apparent: that they may fold over 
the stamens and pistils and thus ward off the in- 
jurious effects of the night dews and falling rain, 
which would act injuriously on the pollen contained 
in the cells of the anther. Thus safely and beauti- 
fully sheltered at every epoch of their development, 
the stamens and pistils perform their respective 
functions. 

It is not the beauty and variety of the hues of 
flowers, so much as the plan on which they are con- 
structed, which is, to us, the chief point of attraction 
about them. How much is it to be lamented that 


this plan should remain unknown to persons who 
are well informed on all other subjects. Such are 
deprived of some of the purest pleasures of which 
our nature is susceptible, and which are afforded 
to those who look with an intelligent eye on the 
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structure of flowers. We behold them with in- 
creased pleasure and interest when we discover 
the designs of nature in the organization of their 
respective paris. 

Tue Stamens.—These bodies are situated imme- 
diately within the corolla, and are simply leaves 
which have undergone a greater metamorphosis or 
change of form. We proved this in a previous arti- 
cle by the phenomena of double flowers, and the 
gradual transition of petals into stamens in the 
floral leaves of Nympheea alba. 

A fully developed leaf is composed of two parts, a 
little stalk or support called a petiole, and a flat ex- 
panded portion called the blade or limb, which is 
composed of woody fibre and parenchyma. The 
veins of the leaf constitute its woody fibre, and form 
its framework or skeleton, whilst the parenchyma 
is the green cellular matter which fills up the inter- 
stices or intervals between the veins. Now tho 
petiole of the leaf is represented in the stamen,* 
Fig. 1, by the filament a, the midrib by the con- 
nectivifim, whilst the anther, b, corresponds to the 
blade or limb of the leaf, each portion of the lamina 
or blade on either side of the connectivum or mid- 
rib, forming an anther lobe, and the pollen contained 
in the anther cells results from a peculiar transform- 
ation of the parenchyma or green cellular matter of 
the leaf. 

When the stamen is destitute of a filament, the 
anther is said to be sessile, the filament being no 
more essential to the stamen than the petiole to the 
leaf. When the anther is imperfect, abortive, or 
wanting, the stamen is considered to be sterile, 
abortive, or rudimentary, its real nature being 
known by its situation. 

There is a power given to all plants of developing 
new plants out of any of the eells when these come 








* See Fig. 1, “ Vegetable Physiology,” page 520, June 
number, 1853. 
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to be placed in suitable circumstances. In the cells 
of plants, in general, the expression of this law sel- 
dom occurs, since it is only in rare cases that the 
necessary conjunction of all the conditions is brought 
about. Nevertheless there are cases in which the 
ordinary leaves of the stem may be made to develop 


Fig. 2. 
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new plants, as, for instance, the leaves of Bryophyl- 
lum calycinum, Fig. 2, which, when placed on 
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moist earth, develop young plants from the indent- 
ations of their margin. So, also, if a notch is made 
in one of the thick veins of the leaves of the splen- 
did Gesneria, and if the leaf be placed on the 
ground, a new plant will be produced on the surface 
in about a week. The same phenomena occur in 
the leaves of the beautiful and scarlet flowered 
Echeverias, and in many other succulent plants. 
Now these plants could only originate in the extra- 
ordinary development of certain cells in the leaf. 

In general, however, those plants which have true 
leaves and flowers, have these cells always produced 
in their terminal leaves, which, at this time, take a 
peculiar form, as, for instance, in the stamens. 
These reproductive cells, which are termed pollen, 
are always developed in the interior of these meta- 
morphosed leaves or stamens. 
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Paris.—Last week, a workwoman went to a 
boarding-school for girls, in the Rue des Fontaines, 
and said that she was sent by the mother of a little 
girl, named Adele Gage, aged eight years, to require 
her to be sent home. The child was given up to 
her, and she took her to her own residence. She 
fastened herself with her in her room, and then tied 
the child’s hands behind her back, put a gag in her 
mouth, and endeavored to strangle her, but the child 
broke from her. She then said, “ Well! I will not 
kill you in that way, but you shall die with me in 
another.” She thereupon unbound the child, and, 
after carefully closing every crevice by which air 
could enter, lighted two pans of charcoal. In a 
short time the woman became insensible, but, as 
often happens, the fumes produced little effect on 
the child, and when she saw the woman fall, she 
opened the window. She appeared greafly sur- 
prised at seeing the child alive. She then intimated 
that she would abandon the idea of killing her, and 
took her home to her parents, saying that she had 
taken her out for a walk. Seeing that Adele was 
very pale, her mother interrogated her, and she told 
all that had passed. The commissary of police 
made an investigation, and the result of it was that 
the child’s tale was confirmed. The woman was 
arrested. It appears that she had a malicious spite 
against the child’s uncle, and that, by way of 
revanche, she had resolved to kill her as stated, 
knowing that he was very fond of her. 

A clockmaker and his wife, named Robert, of 
Pont & Mousson, near Nancy, were, a few days ago, 
tried by the Tribunal of Correctional Police of that 
city for swindling. A man named Courier deposed 
that some time ago Robert called on him, and told 
him that his wife, who understood telling fortunes 
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by means of cards, could prevent their son, who was 
about to draw in the conscription, from having a 
bad number. He went to her, and she asked him 
for two francs to consult the cards. He paid the 
money, and she said that she saw from the cards 
that his son would get a bad number, and that if he 
left he would never return; but that she could get 
him exempted by causing masses and prayers to be 
said. She asked 32 sous for a mass; but as the 
euré of his own village was only accustomed to 
charge 15 sous for one, he objected to pay so much. 
She thereupon remarked: “ You don’t understand 
my trade—occupy yourself with your own!” He 
paid the two francs. She then told him to send his 
son to her with a new shirt, which she would burn 
at midnight; and she got 3 francs more from him 
for a prayer, which she required his son to wear on 
his breast until the day of drawing for the conscrip- 
tion, and to recite it in the act of drawing. This 
prayer was in these words: “ Jesus! You, who did 
not suffer your divine robe to be divided by lot, 
grant me the grace to draw a good number. Glory 
to God!” She next exacted a written promise of 
40 francs to be paid in the event of the son drawing 
a good number. The drawing took place in due 
time, and a bad number turned up. Nothing 
abashed, however, she offered to procure the young 
man’s exemption by giving him medicine which 
would make him ill, but this was refused. The 
Tribunal condemned both the accused to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment. 

A landed proprietor ip the Gironde, M. de Coers, 
died, about two months since, bequeathing to his 
heirs a fortune amounting to two millions of francs. 
The old gentleman was a great friend to the poor 
of his neighborhood, and also acquired a high repu- 
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tation from his theoretical labors on the subject of 
agriculture and drainage of land. Towards the lat- 
ter part of his life, in consequence of a brain fever, 
he labored under a singular kind of monomania. If 
he happened to see a knife, a dagger, or an old Na- 
tional Guard sabre, he spared nothing to possess it, 
and would even do so by unlawful means, taking ad- 
vantage of any favorable opportunity to carry it off 
unseen by its owner. In the space of six months, 
he had cleared half of the houses of his commune 
of all their cutlery, the owners winking at his petty 
larceny, as they were amply remunerated for their 
loss by his family. At his death there were found 
in one cabinet, the key of which he always carried 
in his pocket, two thousand knives, swords, and 
sabres, ranged in order on stands, and each having 
a ticket attached with the name of the person to 
whom it had belonged, and the date when the old 
gentleman had become possessed of it. 

The Empress is but slowly recovering from her 
illness ; and there seems little doubt that the change 
from a life of freedom to an existence of routine 
and etiquette, has had a most unfavorable effect 
upon her general health. Poor girl! I fear she has 
already often exclaimed, 


“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 


All sorts of stories are in circulation. There is 
no doubt of the Emperor’s fondness for her, and 
kindness to her; but will anything ever compensate 
a woman who has enjoyed freedom, for being sur- 
rounded by the trammels of court etiquette? Unless 
indeed she, like the majority of the other sex, have 
more head than heart, and not too much of either. 

This is too bad, you will say. Look around you, 
and judge for yourself. The poor Imperatrice, it 
seems, can hardly say her limbs are her own; she 
is expected to be a sort of automaton. I will tell 
you one of the bons mots, just now circulating in the 
salons made for her or by her, I cannot say which. 

It seems that in the Imperial domestic circle, two 
seats, for the accommodation of their Majesties, are 
elevated above the others. The Emperor—who we 
know has no particular penchant for tranquillity, in 
either himself or the nation—rose and joined some 
gentlemen, and the Empress, also rising, walked to 
a group of ladies. This breach of etiquette excited 
the displeasure of her lord, who, leading her to a 
mirror, asked the not very original riddle, “Why is 
the Empress unlike this mirror?” Not receiving a 
reply, he added, “ Because the mirror reflects, and 
the Erapress does not.” I suppose this very cour- 


teous speech provoked the retort courteous in the 
lady; for when, in their promenade, they came 
opposite another, she asked her husband what differ- 
ence existed between the mirror and himself? After 
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cogitating for some time, he confessed his inability 
to reply, and she enlightened him by observing that 
“the mirror was polished, and the Emperor was 
not.” 

It must be admitted that there was more point 
than even polish in the ebservation. 

After seeing a man walk like a fly on the ceiling 
at one of the theatres, the announcement of another 
about to take flight from the Hippodrome in the 
Champs Elysées is not so startling as it might have 
been a little while back; nevertheless, it excited 
some interest, and a good deal of curiosity—which, 
perhaps, you may share; so I will give you some 
account of the proceedings. From the nacelle of the 
balloon directed by M. Tontaine hung a cord, to 
which was fastened a sufficiently thick mast; to this 
mast a seat was fastened, and on the seat M. Letur 
took his place, being himself made fast thereto by 
numerous cords. Under his feet were a kind of 
pedals; the use of which were explained afterwards. 
Above the seat extended a vast parachute, of an 
oval form, ten feet long, by seven wide. To pre- 
vent this parachute from turning inside out, like an 
umbrella in a high wind, M. Letur had imagined a 
network of cords, which were fastened to the ex- 
tremities of the parachute, and then brought down 
under the seat. Immediately above the seat of M. 
Letur, and under the silk of the parachute were two 
wings attached to the mast, by hinges, which could 
move in all directions. These wings were about two 
metres in length, and one metre wide—something 
the shape of a butterfly’s wings; they are moved 
by the pedals fastened under the seat. Their in- 
tention is, in moving, to direct the air according to 
the will of the experimenter. The balloon rose, and 
according to the arrangement formed, M. Tontaine, 
when it was about three hundred metres above the 
earth, cut the cord; but alas! when M. Letur tried 
to put his theories in practice, they literally fell to 
the ground—M. Letur, parachute and all, came 
down on the Champs de Mars; fortunately without 
sustaining injury. 

Hitherto the Parisians have gone to the sea, but 
this year they may remain at home, if they please, 
for the sea is coming to return the numerous visits 
it has been in the habit of receiving. Perhaps you 
are wondering what jest I am making, but I am 
perfectly serious; the sea is to arrive from Havre: 
and the Pare de Monceauz, at the top of the Rue 
de Courcelles, has been placed at its disposal. It is 
to come through great pipes, which are to be laid 
along the railway line, and the Pare is to he con- 
verted into a great lake; the sea breezes are to be 
supplied by bellows, worked by some dozen horses ; 
so that nothing will be wanting to complete the 
illusion. 
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A CRADLER 


Ir is very important that a party about to start 
for the gold diggings of Australia should secure a 
good outfit. Each man should have at least one 
good change of clothing, with boots of the best 
leather. Half the diggers get lame from their boots 
getting wet, and then growing hard. The outfit 
should include a cradle, a heavy crowbar, picks 
with one end pointed and the other square, a water- 
lifter, shovels, zinc buckets, tin milk dishes, an axe, 
nails, tacks, cord, a tarpaulin, a camp oven, an iron 
pot, a kettle, a quart pot, plates, and such other 
tools and utensils as may be desired for conve- 
nience ; those we have mentioned are necessaries. 

To many persons it is a disastrous, if not fatal, 
step to become gold-diggers. It is in Australia as 
it was and is in California. Thousands go to dig 
for gold who have never dug a rood of garden in 
their lives, and nevor slept out of the house. Tho 
banks of the Turm are lined with the graves of 
these victims of indiscretion. To some, the gold 
country is a place where pieces of gold may be 
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picked up without trouble, and they start off, trust- 
ing to find food somehow and quarters somewhero. 
On arriving in the gold region they find ex. open 
forest or bare plain, with severe frosts at night, 
sleet and snow for weeks at a time, without any 
accommodations whatever or rations, unless paid for 
in hard money at three times the usual price. 

In the Bathurst district, two men went mad from 
excitement consequent upon excessive excitement 
in the search for gold. One was a shepherd, who 
found a piece while poking about his run, and, being 
overjoyed, continued to search for some days. No 
more gold was found there, and the shepherd went 
crazy in his feverish anxiety. The other was a 
man who, after starving for. two days, found five 
pounds weight of gold, fainted repeatedly, and was 
placed in confinement as completely deranged. 

The disappointed gold-seeker is a frequent cha- 
racter at the diggings. Some suffer their imagina- 
tions to get too much sway in the outset, and are 
not satisfied with any reality of acquisition. Others 
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THE DISAPPOINTED GOLD-SEEKER. 


find the labor of digging and washing so severe that 
they are compelled to relinquish it before they have 
obtained any considerable quantity of the precious 
metal. Others, again, are unfortunate—failing to 
attain any gold from circumstances entirely beyond 
their control. Energy, patience, and perseverance 
are indispensable qualities at the diggings. Certain 
persons do wrong to go thither, but, having taken up 
the business, they should preserve a “ stiff upper lip” 
under all difficulties and disasters, and adapt them- 
selves to the circumstances of the time and the place. 

The cradle is in more general use at the diggings 
of Australia than in the gold region of California. 
Though very simple, it is, upon the whole, superior 
to all other contrivances for washing gold. The 
cradle is placed lengthwise with the water. The 
cradleman, holding the handle in his left hand, with 
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with a ladle of any kind, continually bales water 
into it. A third man washes carefully into a large 
tin dish the deposit that has fallen through the 
sieves of the cradle on to the boards beneath, car- 
ries it into the stream, where he stands knee-deep, 
and, tilting the dish up under the water and shak- 
ing its contents, the precious metal falls to the bot- 
tom, while the earth and sand are washed out by 
the water. After long washing, the glittering dust 
is seen along the bottom edges of the dish. This 
residuum is carefully washed into a pannikin, dried 
over the fire, and bottled or packed for exportation. 
Meanwhile the cradleman and waterman examine 
the quartz stone in the upper sieve for quartz gold. 
The cradle filled, the men go to work again. This 
is the routine of the miner’s labor in some regions. 
The earth from which the gold is washed is a blu- 


a stick or scraper to break the lumps of earth or stir } ish marl, which is usually found by digging six or 


up the contents, keeps the cradle constantly going. 
The waterman, standing at the head of the cradle 


more feet. Some holes aro to be seen at the dig- 
gings twenty-five feet deep and eight feet wide. 
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WASHING THE GOLD. 


As the claims adjoin each other, there is but a thin and, with the intervals of an hour for breakfast and 
partition between these holes, and the shores of the an hour for dinner, keep steadily on till sunset, 4 
creeks are so excavated as to resemble vast honey- when the firing of a gum at the commissioner’s tent 
combs. Miners have been killed by the falling in gives the signal for the wearied ones to throw aside 
of the bank while they were digging at the bottom their tools. A singular scene is presented when the 
of the holes. gold-diggers are at dinner. Their fires are kindled 


Most of the gold-diggers begin work at sunrise, in the open air in front of the tents, the pots being 





GOLD-DIGGERS AT DINNER. 
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hung from poles, and around each one a group is 
gathered to eat and talk over the fortunes and oc- 
currences of the morning. 

On the Sabbath, digging and washing gold cease ; 
but the axe and the hammer ring continually; for 
on that day the miners mend their tents, cut fire- 
wood, and wash out their mud-stained garments. 
After these labors are completed, the men appear in 
as clean a costume as they have, form groups, com- 
pare notes, wander off prospecting, or go to the 
post-office. At all the principal diggings, arrange- 
ments have been made for the performance of reli- 


gious worship by the heads of the several denomi- 
The Bishop of Australia himself dug the 


nations. 
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first post-hole for a church at Sofala, raised by the 
voluntary contributions of the people; and tho 
government has offered a salary of £150 per annum, 
with an allowance for horse hire and house rent, to 
such clergymen as would establish themselves at 
the mines. These measures will doubtless have the 
best influence upon the miners, and prevent them 
from forgetting God and immortality in the pursuit 
of that wealth which will be worthless when the 
breath leaves the body. 

In removing their goods from one claim to an- 
other, the miners generally use a rude handbarrow, 
on which the articles can be tied and carried with 


ease. Wagons and carts have become costly at the 





REMOVING GOODS. 


diggings ; and few are disposed to spare the money 
to purchase them, except when there is an absolute 
eall for their use. 

Fortunate diggers come from time to time upon 
“nuggets” of various sizes, which once excited 
great attention and curious comparison between 
those found in quartz, in clay, and in alluvial mould ; 
but now, in the auction-rooms of Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, they excite no more attention than so much 
copper or lead. Early in July, 1851, an aboriginal 
Australian in the service of W. J. Kerr, Esq., of 
Wallawa, returned to his employer with the intelli- 
gence that he had discovered a large mass of gold 
amongst a heap of quartz upon the run whilst ‘tend- 
ing the sheep. Quick as his horse could carry him, 
Mr. Kerr was on the ground, and in a very shert 
period three blocks of quartz, containing a hundred 
weight of gold, were released from their bed. The 
largest of the blocks was about a foot in diameter, 
and weighed seventy-five pounds. Out of this piece 
VOL. XLVII.—35 
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sixty pounds of pure gold were taken. The other 
blucks were somewhat smaller. Not being able to 
move the mass conveniently, Mr. Kerr broke the 
blocks into small fragments. From the description 
given by him, it is inferred that this great mass of 
gold was superior to anything of the kind the world 
has yet seen. Many lumps of remarkable size were 
subsequently found at the diggings. 

Much speculation is indulged as to the effects of 
the gold production upon the destiny of Australia. 
The immediate results of the discovery of the me- 
tallic wealth may be summed up in a few words. 
In 1850, the two colonies of New South Wales and 
Victoria had a population of about two hundred and 
fifty thousand, which at the present time has swelled 
to more than three hundred thousand souls, Dur- 
ing the first year after the discovery, gold was ex- 
ported to the value of £3,600,000 sterling, and the 
value of the then rate of production was then caleu- 


lated at ten millions sterling. The self-supporting 
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emigration was made to exceed the government 
emigration, thus pouring a more intelligent and in- 
dustrious class into the country than had formerly 
been drafted from England and Ireland. A very 
large percentage of the new arrivals will fall back 
upon the staple employments of the colony, as shep- 
herds, storkmen, ploughmen, gardeners, and vine- 
dressers, for the number of those who can endure 
the steady labor of gold-digging is not so great as 

may be imagined. Thus the pastoral and agricul- 
tural advantages of the country will be fully deve- 
loped. 
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Will the Australian provinces remain political 
dependences of Great Britain? A spirit of inde- 
pendence has been displayed in Australia, and there 
are not a few advocates for the establishment of a 
republican form of government. It is believed that 
the provinces can only be retained subject to the 
English crown by Parliament granting them the 
privilege of taxing and governing themselves, with 
full control of the crown lands. A timely conces- 
sion may save British ministers from witnessing a 
Boston tea-party at Sydney, and the people of 
Jreat Britain much blood, treasure, and humiliation. 





LOVE 


SPELL. 


BY COUSIN MARY. 


CHAPTER I. 


A sorous group of children had been dismissed 
from the A but within its walls there 
still remained one little girl whose sad, downcast 
looks were an evidence that she felt most acutely 
the disgrace she had brought upon herself in being 
detained for some misdemeanor. She was listening 
to the affectionate remonstrances of her teacher 
with real contrition ; and good resolutions for the 
future mingled with her tears as he said— 

“T assure you, Mary, I have felt this punishment 
as deeply as yourself; nothing but my great love 
for you could have induced me to inflict it.” 

“T know it, dear Mr. Murray. Oh! how ungrate- 
ful it was in me to act thus when I knew it was 


school ; 





wrong, and would hurt your feelings so much. I 
do not deserve your kindness.” 

“Not so, my child; you will always have a claim 
upon my heart, and if you will only strive to over- 
come this propensity to ridicule, I shall learn to 
prize the talents you possess ; but remember, Mary, 
those blessed gifts become snares when used for 
mere selfish ends, or if they separate us from others, 
causing us to look upon them less lovingly.” 

“ T will try, sir, indeed I will, to be kind to every- 
body; but it is so hard when”—— 

“ Well, why do you hesitate ?” 

“ Because I do not quite like to tell you; but— 
but my aunt says you are too particular, and she 
often laughs at dull people herself. I am sure I 
did not intend to make Lucy Stanton unhappy 
when I ridiculed ber blunders during the grammar 
lesson.” 

“T believe you, my dear ; 
thought arise many of our errors. 
flected but a moment, and governed your conduct 
by that ‘ golden rule’ so commonly spoken of, but 
to little regarded, we might all have been happy 
this afternoon. Come, cheer up; you have borne 


but from this want of 
Had you re- 
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your discipline well. To-morrow let your sympathy 
and help make reparation to Lucy for the wrong 
you have done.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Murray. 
right. May I leave this little parcel now ? 
net to open it till you reach home.” 

“ Some little birthday remembrance, I presume?” 

“Yes, sir. I was almost afraid you would not 
accept it after what has happened, and when all the 
other girls gave you a present, I felt so unhappy ; 
Rachel helped me to make it.” 

Little Mary Weston was soon tripping homewards, 
with a heart lightened of its burden, and beating 
with high resolves for the future. Mr. Murray stood 
at the window of the school-house, watching her re- 
treating form, till a sudden turning in the street 
concealed her from his view. He then, for the first 
time, thought of his own weariness, and took his 
departure for that cottage home, where a mother’s 
beaming eye ever greeted him with gladness, and 
where her devoted love ministered to his happiness 
unceasingly. 

It was in a retired situation, rather more than 
two miles from the city, where the Murrays had 
chosen their simple residence ; and in its pleasant 
seclusion the young schoolmaster received the inspi- 
ration of those solemn teachings which revealed to 
him the vast capabilities of human nature, and the 
greatness of the holy work to which he had devoted 
himself. Albert Murray was actuated by no infe- 
rior motives in the choice of a profession. The 
teacher’s vocation was, in his estimation, one of the 
most sacred upon earth, demanding the free-will 
offering of a spirit dwelling in perfect communion 
with the Universal Father, and ready to be spent 
in the service of the humblest of his children. No 
veil could hide from him the sanctity of the holy of 
holies in the temple of the soul; but through the 
false covering of prejudice, behind the dark shadows 
of error and sin, beneath the disguise of ignorance 
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and poverty, he discerned a purer life, and owned 
the presence of Deity in every human heart. 

The little parlor at Fern Cottage presented a 
picture of pure and refined joy, when, at the evening 
hour of repose, Mrs. Murray and her son sought in 
each other’s society a relief from the exciting 
scenes of busy day, and experienced that delightful 
communion known only to those who truly com- 
prehend the blessings which flow from the most 
hallowed affections of the soul. 

A mother’s love is divinely beautiful when it en- 
folds the helpless and’ dependent infant with a 
mystic power, like the silent and omnifresent in- 
fluence of an ever-watchful Providence. Beautiful 
is that love in after years, as it guides the careless 
and uncertain steps of joyous childhood, and strews 
around its pathway bright flowers of hope, that 
breathe softly their lessons of gratitude and praise, 
while the young wayfarer gathers them in his em- 
brace. Beautiful in its exaltation is the higher 
development of the maternal sentiment, which com- 
mands the reverence of impetuous youth, and sub- 
dues the mighty power of passion by the holiness 
of its strong endurance, leading him upward through 
difficulties and temptations to the summit of that 
mount of contemplation whence he may survey the 
world with a clear vision, and willingly brave the 
stern realities of a severe discipline rather than 
yield himself a captive to the attractions of selfish- 
ness and ambition. But when, in the full strength 
of mature manhood, the great heart bows itself before 
her who nurtured its best affections, and the soul, 
erect in the conscious dignity of its wondrous being, 
acknowledges the mother’s power, then only is her 
unfathomable love understood, and the sublime 
mission of maternity complete in its fulfilment. 

The relation subsisting between Albert and his 
mother was of this exalted character. Mrs. Murray 
had been left a widow at an age when the fascina- 
tions attendant upon youth and beauty might have 
allowed her, from what she considered the first duty 
of her life, entire devotion to the little Albert; but 
she was upheld by a love faithful and unchanging 
for one whose being had been tvo closely intertwined 
with her own ever to be separated. Her boy was 
taught to cherish the memory of his father with 
every hope of heaven, and in the sanctuary of their 
peaceful dwelling the name of the beloved one still 
lived to remind them of a purer home. 

“And so you were obliged to detain poor Mary 
after school hours?” said Mrs. Murray, as she re- 
turned to her knitting at the conclusion of their 
evening meal, while her son yielded to the indul- 
gence of his favorite rocking-chair. “What was 
her offence ?” 

“ Another manifestation of that scorn for her less 
favored companions, which, if not checked, will 
obscure the brightness of her talents, and render 
her an object of fear and dislike. I assure you, 


mother, it grieves me more than I can tell to make 
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an example of any of my pupils who offend against 


the law of kindness; but very firm measures are 
sometimes necessary.” 

“T am afraid, Albert, that Miss Knight’s influence 
over her niece is not of a healthy character. She 
certainly does much to encourage the fault you de- 
plore in Mary.” 

“Tt is too true,” rejoined Albert, with a sigh. 
“ How much would a teacher be aided in his labors 
by a wider sympathy in the home! Well, well, we 
must not sink under these discouragements.” 

“T have an unusual interest in the Westons,” 
remarked Mrs. Murray, after a brief silence. “Ra- 
chel is a noble girl, but her mind is not sufficiently 
Strengthened to govern such an impetuous child as 
Mary, and Miss Knight’s companionship is most 
unsuitable.” 

The young man looked sad and thoughtful, and 
his voice trembled slightly, as he said with earnest- 
ness : “ God protect her and preserve her integrity.” 

Mrs. Murray gazed in surprise upon her son, 
whose face wore an expression of sorrow she had 
never before witnessed. 

“ Do you fear any special danger ?” she asked. 

“T have fears but too well founded,” he replied ; 
“and I know of—of—that is, Miss Knight is very 
selfish and may” Albert turned his face aside 
to hide a momentary weakness that prevented him 
saying more. 

With the quick intuition of a mother, she at once 
comprehended his feelings, and would have retired, 
that he might indulge them uncontrolled ; but being 
aware of her purpose, he detained her with gentle 
force, and she sat down beside him. 

By a determined effort he suppressed his agitation, 
and, looking upon her with the veneration of a de- 
votee to his guardian saint, he pressed her hand 
within his own, saying— 

“ Mother! you have always been my truest friend 
and guide; I will not defraud you of the confidence 
that is your due. This is an hour of weakness, in 
which I need your love to strengthen my resolves, 
and to hallow them with its pure blessing.” 

“ My dear son, I am grateful for your confidence. 
How may I acknowledge such trust ?” 

“ By permitting me to speak freely. I would fain 
lay my heart open before you as when, in my boy- 
hood’s days, it knew no rest till every joy and sor- 
row was confided to your keeping. Rachel Weston 
is very dear to me—may I not say dear to us both?” 

“She holds a place in my heart second only to 
yours, Albert.” 

“Tt must be about twelve years—you recollect 
the time, motler—since Mr. Weston settled in our 
neighborhood. What a lovely, joyous little creature 
she was, and how inseparable we were during those 
hours when free from the restraints of study. Being 
five years her senior in age, she looked up to me as 
an oracle of wisdom, and always depended upon my 
help in preparing her lessons. I was her chosen 
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companion in every little excursion; and you cannot 
forget the eagerness with which she would fly to our 
cottage for Albert to intercede with her father when 
she dreaded his displeasure for any little offence 
against parental authority. It is very foolish; but 
the remembrance of those days is too dear for my 
peace.” 

Mrs. Murray pressed his hand in silence, and he 
proceeded :— 

“ Why should I dwell upon these incidents? You 
know the delicious light which love throws around 
the most trifling events, glorifying every object that 
appears dim and void of beauty to the indifferent 
observer. I need not tell fou how the image of 
Rachel became impressed upon my heart, as day 
by day the sun of a glad hope smiled upon our in- 
tercourse ; how every gift received from her hand 
was deemed most precious and treasured, I will not 
say with what—Pshaw! this is childish—I must 
forget her !” 

* Forget her, Albert ?” 

“Ay, mother! I cannot bring myself to think 
of Rachel as a common friend! I have loved her 
wildly, fervently, without reflecting on the conse- 
quences. Another claims her now, and I must re- 
sign her forever. Were he but worthy, I could pray 
for their mutual happiness, though my heartstrings 
should break in the struggle.” 

“ My dear son, what mean you? I have heard 
of no engagement, nor do I think Rachel encourages 
the attentions of any one. True, she is much sought 
after, but her heart may yet be yours.” 

“ No, no, I dare not deceive myself. Has she not 
treated me with unmerited scorn? Mother, this 
deeply rooted affection must be crushed, that I may 
not act a selfish part. There is a great duty before 
me, and, with God's help, I will perform it faithfully.” 

Mrs. Murray had listened to her son with painful 
anxiety, and it was with difficulty she subdued her 
feelings. Conscious that no trivial reason gave rise 
to his conduct, she forbore to urge upon him her 
ewn convictions respecting Rachel; and patiently 
waited to hear more, after gently remarking that 
something unusual must have happened. 

*“ Bear with me,” he returned, “ and I will endea- 
vor to speak more definitely, while we only consider 
her welfare, apart from every thought of self.” 

“ Spoken like my own true Albert,” said the mo- 
ther, with earnest feeling. Now Iam convinced you 
will not sink under this heavy trial.” 

He lifted his eyes once more to that noble ex- 
pressive countenance. The light of a triumphant 
faith shone there, and kindled in his soul an enthu- 
siustic self-devotion, as its rays penetrated the mist 
of sorrow by which he was surrounded. 

“ Mother,” he said, “you must befriend Rachel ; 
she needs every aid you can give her. If I mistake 
not, you have always possessed her confidence.” 

“Yes, she has invariably trusted me when she 
nevded alvice ; but of late there has been a slight 
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This I have attributed to 
the restraints Miss Knight imposes upon both Rachel 


change in her manner. 


and Mary.” 

“ Very likely,” rejoined Albert, in a sadder tone. 
“When, at the time of Mr. Weston’s death, the 
orphan sisters were intrusted to her guardianship, I 
felt conscious how injurious would be the effects of 
such a cold, worldly disposition upon their warm, 
unsophisticated natures; but I did not realize the 
extent of this misfortune till I heard that Rachel 
was being entrapped into a marriage which can 
only end in misery and degradation. She must, if 
possible, be guarded from a fate so cruel.” 

“ You surprise me, Albert. Rachel is old enough 
to judge for herself, and she has always appeared 
anxious to defer such an event. I have never known 
any one less interested in the admiration lavished 
upon her, or who maintained her womanly inde- 
pendence with so much grace and dignity. What 
ean have altered ber resolution ?” 

“That, my dear mother, you must endeavor to 
ascertain. Frederick Heywood is not the man to 
win a heart like hers.” 
wy 


“ Frederick Heywood !” exclaimed Mrs. Murray, 


ir astonishment. “She cannot—must not be his 
wife. Are you quite sure you are not mistaken ?” 
“T know,” 


have passed her fate will be decided. 


replied Albert, “that ere many days 
Her engage- 
ment to Frederick is spoken of as undoubted; but, 
from a more reliable source, I have learnt some- 
thing that assures me it will be no true union, and 
that Rachel regards him with indifference, if not 
with aversion.” 

“How should it be otherwise, my son? Can a 
man who values his friends according to the state 
of their coffers, and regards with levity the most 
sacred ties, understand aright the nature of a pure 
woman ?” 

“Understand a woman's nature!” cried Albert, 
striving to calm the indignation that was rising in 
his breast. “ What does he know of that holy trust 
by which she lives and acts out her lofty purposes ? 
Will he recognize the mysterious source of that 
great love, encircling her with a divine sanctity, 
that draws us within its atmosphere, as to an ethe- 
real temple of purity, where we turn our thoughts 
Does he care for her 
No; he 
may perhaps render a transient homage to the 


heavenward and worship? 
patient fortitude, her hervic self-denial ? 


beauty and accomplishments that for a time enchain 
him; but of her faults alone will he keep a faithful 
record, and coldly thrust her aside, when in the day 
of weakness and trial she most needs his sympathy. 
His estimation of woman—mother, I will not pollute 
my lips by naming it. Rachel I have loved so in- 
tensely, it will be almost a death wound to tear from 
my heart of hearts the cherished memories of other 
days; yet, could I see her happy with one able to 
appreciate her worth, I would, for her sake, rejoice 


and bless them in all sincerity. The possibility of 














this false, soulless marriage hovers over me like a 
presentiment of evil, and I cannot banish it. Mer- 
ciful God, if it should be even now too late to hold 
out a friendly hand! Oh, for a brother’s right to 
save and guard her !” 

“ My dear Albert,” said Mrs, Murray, “ pray do 
not give way to this excitement. Tell me plainly 
what you have heard, and I will do anything in my 
power for Rachel's welfare ; but, unless you make 
me acquainted with the particulars, 1 cannot act 
with that kindness and wisdom needed in so deli- 
cate a mission.” 

* Pardon me, my mother, I was ever wayward and 
impulsive. I will attempt a better explanation. It 
was from Mary I received my first intimation of the 
truth.” 

“Indeed! 


tion such a subject to you 


What could induce the child to men- 

a 
“A mere accident. One morning she betrayed 
an absence of mind during the recitations that con- 
vinced me she was unhappy, and I took occasion to 
speak with her after dismissal. She owned frankly 
that her aunt had behaved so unkindly to Rachel 
as to call forth harsh words from both; and that 
she herself had suffered from Miss Knight's anger, 
because she had followed her sister to their room to 
offer consolation. I, of course, refrained from any 
farther inquiry, and tried to change the current of 
Mary’s thoughts by an allusion to the afternoon 
lessons; but, when about to take leave, she turned 
to me with a touching, half timid look, and asked 
if she might tell me something else that made her 
unhappy. When I had expressed my willingness 
to hear, she said— 

“* Mr. Murray, I don’t know if I am quite right 
in saying anything about it; but you have been so 
kind to us always, and I have no one else to speak 
to when I am in trouble. Sister Rachel talks of 
leaving us soon, and she cries over me so, and won- 
ders what will become of me when she is gone. I 
think, sir-—and here the child let her voice fall to a 
low whisper— my sister is going to be married to 
some one she does not like. I do not exactly un- 
derstand how it is. 
tion this; but you have always loved us so dearly, 


I suppose I ought not to men- 


and helped us iw our troubles, it seemed unkind not 
to tell you; and, besides, I thought you would wish 
to say good-by, if Rachel does leave us.’ 

“ As little Mary gave this relation with artless 
simplicity, it almost unmanned me; but, with a 
strong effort, I thanked her for her confidence, and 
promised at all times to remain their steadfast 
friend,” 

“ How long is it since you received this commu- 
nication ?” 

“ A week since; and I could not till this evening 
find courage to speak of it.” 

“ Albert, there is no time to be lost. 
Rachel, and save her.” 

“ Soon, will you not ?” 


I must see 
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“T will. 
aunt’s interference ?” 

“Invite her to spend Thursday afternoon with 
You know she never refuses to come when I 


How can it be arranged to avoid her 


you, 
am from home, and I shall be engaged with my 
classes and lecture till a late hour, so you need fear 
no intrusion. May God direct you aright in this 
difficult undertaking! And, if you should succeed 
in relieving Rachel from the bondage which seems 
to enslave her free nature, encourage her to seek an 
independent position; so that she may never be 
compelled to resort to that meanest of all selfish ends, 
Mother, I would 


have her follow the dictates of her own pure heart, 


marrying for an establishment. 


and should rejoice to see the little fortune she pos- 
sesses expended in fitting her for some womanly 
and useful occupation, by which she may live 
worthily, instead of having it merged in the prog 
perty of another. Then should a wise choice prompt 
her to enter into the most sacred of all engagements, 
she will do so in perfect freedom. Good-night, my 
best friend. I must now leave you, and strive to 
discipline myself for the duties of the morrow.” 

It was not till her son had retired that Mrs. Mur. 
ray allowed her own feelings unrestrained liberty ; 
but now the long pent up grief burst forth in all its 
bitterness. She had regarded Rachel with parenta! 
solicitude, and had watched with proud satisfaction 
Ra- 


chel’s conduct perplexed her in no slight degree ; 


Albert’s preference for his lovely companion. 


but she determined to dismiss all ungenerous sus- 
picions in her endeavors to direct the mind of the 
young girl to a right decision on a subject involving 


the most solemn responsibilities of her being. 


CHAPTER II 


Waar could induce Frederick Heywood, a wealthy 
man of the world, to select the orphan Rachel for 
his wife? And why did she give encouragement to 
aman she disliked? Very natural questions these ; 
but, in the records of society, it is easy to find a 
satisfactory answer. Life is made up of strange in- 
consistencies. 

Let it not be supposed that Frederick was either 
ugly or disagreeable ; that is, according to certain 
His 
have expressed the highest qualities of manhood 
had they existed in his mind; but the fine, expan- 


sive brow was only a throne of pride; from his dark, 


well-established ideas. countenance wouid 


brilliant eye was seldom emitted a ray of purity ; 
and contempt for the holiest feelings of humanity 
had left its sad impress upon a mouth of classic 
beauty, from which the admiring listener might else 
have waited to hear words of living truth, always so 
impressive when accompanied by the music of an 
eloquent soul. Alas, for human idolatry! the out- 
ward form is too often worshipped, the inward life 


utterly disregarded. Frederick Heywood was the 
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idol of many a heart, where a thought of Albert 
Murray was deemed unworthy to enter. 

“ Wooed and won at last,” was the half-muttered 
opinion of this self-confident man of the world, as 
he sat alone in his private apartment the evening 
before that interview with Rachel which he sup- 
posed would decide her fate unalterably. “It is 
true, she is a little wilful, and too dignified in man- 
ner for her present position; but when she is ele- 
vated to the eminence I have chosen for her, that 
which is now a fault will bé perfectly consistent. 
As to her will, I can easily bend that. What a 
jealous dog poor Albert will be when he knows! 
He little suspects I have penetrated his secret; and 
how sweet a revenge will be mine for those virtuous 
reproofs he favored me with a few years ago! Why, 
he loves the girl as lfis own life, and I have played 
my part so skilfully that my lessons sink into her 
heart unsuspected. She already treats him with 
scorn; and, when she is mine, I can govern her 
every action with a look. Her sense of gratitude, 
too, will urge her to yield obedience. Yes, I was 
right, after all, in choosing a woman without wealth. 
I shall thus escape the opposition I dreaded in a 
marriage with Laura Denbigh, who is a spoiled 
child and an heiress. It is the very best choice I 
could have made.” 

With a smile of self-congratulation, the young 
man rose, and, after pacing the room a few mo- 
ments, glowing shadowings succeeded the brightness 
of hope. His brow was darkened by a frown whose 
fierceness could not be controlled, and the closely 
compressed lips told of some purpose requiring 
firmness and courage of no ordinary kind. 

“Tt shall be so,” he exclaimed. “I must see her 
again, if only to prevent any unpleasant after- 
thoughts. To-night the darkness is favorable for 
such a visit.” 

In a short time, Frederick Heywood was wending 
his way through one of the most wretched districts 
of the city, a neighborhood where, but for the de- 
voted spirit of the Christian missionary, a stranger 
would not dare to venture, so fearful was the ap- 
pearance of many of those abodes, where sin and 
sorrow deprive the word home of its hallowed sig- 
nification, or, by their striking contrast, exhibit with 
greater power the pure and loving spirit dwelling 
untouched and serene amid such unholy influences. 
At length he stopped before a low, cheerless build- 
ing, consisting of some six or eight dwellings hud- 
dled together without order or design. Rapping 
gently at the door of one of these, an old woman 
appeared, who admitted him without uttering a 
word; then, as the dim lamp cast a flickering light 
upon the cold, bare walls, and a few wooden chairs 
which, with one small table, were the only articles 
of furniture the room contained, she stood looking 
upon her visitor with a dreamy, spiritless gaze, as 
though waiting for permission before she ventured 
to speak. 


on ee 


It was a scene never to be forgotten, that poor, 
worn countenance pleading for consolation, that 
crushed form bending under a weight of sorrow too 
heavy for human succor; while the tall, graceful 
figure of the young man, who stood with head un- 
covered and his cloak thrown carelessly aside, ap- 
peared to increase in height as he contemplated with 
haughty condescension the lower figure before him. 

“ Martha Bowen,” he said, in a tone so low and 
deep it fell like a death note upon her ear, “ I come 
once again to attempt to save you from this life of 
misery. Youand Marion have hitherto rejected my 
aid with scorn ; but this is the last time you will see 
me here, the only opportunity you may have to re- 
store her to happiness.” 

“ Happiness! happiness!” she replied, in a wail- 
ing accent of desolation. ‘“ Who dares to speak of 
it? Marion never does. Marion said long ago 
there was no such thing. She can live without it.” 

“But you are both starving, and she may die,” 
continued Frederick. “ Let me give you something 
for her sake, if not for your own.” 

“Die!” rejoined the old woman, as a gleam of 
consciousness began to awaken her from her dream- 
like state. “Ay, that would be sweet! Marion 
says so. We should be happy then together.” 

“Away with this trifling, woman! I will be 
obeyed! And Marion” 

While he spoke the door of an adjoining room 
was opened, and the figure of a young creature, so 
pale and fragile, she seemed but a shadow of wo- 
manhood, glided to his side, and, by one impera- 
tive movement of her hand, caused her aged com- 
panion to withdraw to the vacant apartment. The 
haughty man quailed for a moment before that spi- 
rit-like glance, but soon nerved himself for the task 





he came to execute. 

“ Marion,” he said, and there was a slight tremor 
in his voice, “ for the last time I come to offer you 
all the reparation in my power. Why do you al- 
ways refuse my assistance when you have no other 
friend ?” , 

“It is too true,” she answered, with bitterness. 
“T am forsaken by those who knew me in happier 
days—ali but my poor, faithful old grandmother ; 
and you come to add to my misery »y reminding 
me of it.” 

“You mistake me, Marion. I have =. other wish 
than to save you from want—tc raise you from this 





state of degradation to” 

“ Silence, I command you !” interrupted the young 
woman, with startling energy, as a superhuman 
strength appeared suddenly diffusing itself through 
her frame, and, with head erect and eyes flashing 
with the indignant consciousness of an injured soul, 
she proudly confronted him. 

“ Hush,” he continued, in a soothing voice, for he 
was awed by her manner; “you are excited. Be- 
lieve me, I did not mean to add to your unhappi- 
ness. I would be your friend. Take this pocket- 
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book. Nay, I entreat. It will relieve you from 
the labors that are wearing your life away. You 
shall receive the same sum annually, so long as you 
remain silent.” 

While speaking, he drew forth a pocket-book, 
wherein he had placed bank bills to a large amount, 
and attempted to press it into her hand; but she 
recoiled as though a serpent had stung her, and 
threw it aside reproachfully. 

In the solemn silence that followed, the proud man 
felt the powerlessness of his boasted wealth. He 
had hoped to bribe Marion into silence, and to pal- 
liate his injustice to her by this appeal ; but he was 
now to learn that a true woman, though fallen, can 
suffer all the horrors of poverty, and can live on 
scorned and forsaken—ay, meet death in its worst 
form, rather than be dependent upon her betrayer 
after he has cruelly cast her from his heart. As 
Marion stood before Frederick, regarding him with 
an eye so searching, it seemed to penetrate the deep 
secrets of his soul, something like a veice of re- 
morse whispered of the time when her purest hopes 
were confided to him, in all the warmth and sim- 
plicity of young affection; but he was too expe- 
rienced a man of the world for such thoughts to 
have an abiding effect, and he spoke again, calmer 
and undisturbed, as though addressing himself to 
an indifferent person. 

“Then you refuse to accept my offer, Marion ?” 

There was a momentary struggle, a strong effort 
to stifle a rising sob of agony, and outwardly Ma- 
rion was calm as i.cr companion. Stern and col- 
lected, with her hands tightly pressed upon her 
bosom, she met his gaze unshrinkingly, and an- 
swered in a solemn, earnest manner, that proved 
her decision final— 

“T do refuse, sir. 
world from whom I would consent to receive assist- 


You are the last man in the 


ance.” 

He moved towards the door with an air of re- 
sentment; but she detained him by placing her 
hand upon his arm. It was a touch so light as 
searcely to be felt; but there was a power in her 
every motion that was irresistible, and the weak 
woman triumphed over the iron will of the world- 
ling. 

“ This is our last meeting, Frederick Heywood— 
at least in this world”—and here the voice of Ma- 
rion thrilled upon his heart with terrible signifi- 
cance; “therefore I would speak as though we 
stood together upon the verge of eternity. Think 
not I cherish one revengeful feeling for the cruel 


wrong you have inflicted upon me. May God for- 


give you as I have done, and as I hope for forgive- 
ness myself 

“ Marion, this is childish. 
to listen to such language.” 

“ And for that reason ought you now to hear it; 
ay, even if repeated a hundred times, could it move 
you to a sense of justice. 


” 


I am not accustomed 


My own sorrows will soon 


wer ee 
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be hushed in the grave, and my future lot is in the 
hands of One more merciful than his creatures; but 
for others, Frederick, I would plead, that they may 
not be dealt with as you have dealt with me. And 
for that chosen one who may shortly become your 





wife, let me beseech you to” 
“ My wife!” heexclaimed. “ Who told you this? 
By what right do you talk to me thus ?” 
“ Ask yourself by what right, vain man. Bid 
I will know whether she 
is to be deceived in supposing you a generous, vir- 


conscience answer that. 


tuous being, who loves her as man should love the 
woman of his choice. I suspect your motives. I 
have long suspected them ; but Rachel Weston shall 
not be a victim to such base deception.” 

“Marion, beware how you provoke my wrath. 
You dare not interfere in this matter, or attempt to 
pollute the ears of Miss Weston with a tale like 
yours. She shall be mine, though Heaven itself 
oppose me, and your threats may recoil upon your 
own head.” 

“ And, if they do, what then? This poor, worn 
frame will but find its resting-place, perhaps, a few 
hours sooner. But for you to talk of pollution, 
Frederick Heywood, shame on your hypocrisy! I 
have been unfortunate—guilty, if you will, but I 
would not exchange places with you, even to win 
the friendship of a pure soul like hers; though, to 
save her, I would cheerfully give my life, and glory 
in the sacrifice.” 

“ You are quite heroic, my little champion,” said 
he, in a tone of irony; “ but Miss Weston needs no 
other protection than mine. I assure you, she will 
be very well satisfied and content to submit to my 
guardianship.” 

“ Peace, trifler, and mock me no more. Is not 
Rachel pure as a trusting child, totally unskilled in 
those artifices by which the vices of social life are 
gilded over to allure and betray, yet possessing a 
heart great and noble as ever beat within the breast 
of woman? And you—you would make a wreck of 
her happiness, sacrifice her holiest affections at the 
shrine of selfishness and pride, and then taunt her 
with cruel reflections upon her want of principle in 
marrying for wealth; for you know she loves you 
not. True, she has bowed to the dangerous fascina- 
tions you can use so well; but she may even now 
discover her error before it is too late.” 

“ Cease to prate of this nonsense, Marion. I will 
hear no more. 

Marion pointed to the despised pocket-book with 
a decision of manner not to be disregarded. He 
took it up mechanically, and left the house without 
daring to look upon her again. 
she stood immovable as a statue, her eyes fixed 
wildly upon the door so lately closed upon him; 
but soon the unnatural strength which had upheld 


We shall not meet again.” 


After his departure 


her during this agonizing interview gave way, and 
she fell upon the floor in a state of deathlike insen- 
sibility. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Racuex Weston and her aunt had been engaged, 
during the early part of a leisure morning, in that 
small talk so commonly resorted to when unconge- 
nial minds are obliged to hold converse with each 
other. Miss Knight, having exhausted her stock 
of scandal and complaints, at length relapsed into 
silence, to the relief of Rachel, whose heart was 
overflowing with a rush of emotions it called forth 
all her fortitude to restrain. That evening would 
decide her future destiny, and now she experienced 
the chilling consciousness of a terrible indifference 
it almost maddened her to contemplate. Her mind 
was a prey to the most fearful reflections, and she 
sat forgetful of everything around her till her aunt 
suddenly appeared equipped for a walk, and with an 
expression upon her face at once grave and ridiculous. 

“ Why, Rachel, one would suppose you were pre- 
paring for a funeral ; but this is always your temper 
after visiting those dull, spiritless Murrays. As for 
Albert, he is a most uninteresting, stupid young 
man. You know, my dear, I always said he would 
turn out a simpleton, when he used to visit us so 
constantly during his boyhood. It is no more than 
I expected. 
compared with what they were—I cannot say ex- 


Young men nowadays are mere ciphers 
actly how many years ago. I remember when Colo- 
nel Marvel threatened to fight a duel with the Hon. 
Francis Grey, because I complained of his rudeness 
in daring to remonstrate with me on some subject 
or other. I think it was regarding my preference 
for a gentleman infinitely superior to them both ; 





but I am not quite sure of that. Let me see” 

“Never mind troubling yourself to remember, 
aunt,” said Rachel; “that is not so important as 
the fact of the ducl. Were either of the gentlemen 
hurt ?” 

“ My dear niece, you mistake me. 
the duel actually took place; but most likely it 
would, if I had not interfered.” 

“ Most likely,” responded the young girl, in a 


I did not say 


listless tone. “ Do not let me detain you from your 


walk. I must beg to be excused this morning.’ 

“ Well, well, if you desire it, certainly; but do 
not give way to this gloomy mood, Rachel. Mr. 
Heywood will expect to find you particularly inte- 
resting this evening, and you are ruining your good 
looks, I assure you.” 

“Am I?” inquired Rachel, in a manner that 
plainly indicated the most perfect indifference to 
his opinion, and she curled her pretty lip con- 
temptuously as she added, “ So much the better.” 

“ Now, my love, that was a beautiful and very 
proper expression, suited to some occasions; but it 
is not advisable to do anything to provoke Frederick 
at present. Wait a little till you are invested with 
full power. If you begin too soon, he may take 
offence and marry another. Good-morning. I think 
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you had better wear your black satin dress; it be- 
comes you so well.” 

No sooner had Miss Knight left the house than 
Rachel flew to the solitude of her own chamber, 
and, throwing herself upon a couch, indulged the 
anxious distress she had striven to conceal from 
every eye. She did not weep, for the conflict of her 
soul was too severe for the softer feelings to gain 
ascendency ; but there she lay, completely prostrated 
by that long-hidden sorrow, her face buried within 
her hands, and her rich, dark hair drooping in wild 
disorder ; while now and then a convulsive move- 
ment bettayed the agony of a spirit wrestling with 
some evil power that strove for mastery. After a 
long struggle, she became more composed; but, 
when she arose and moved towards a mirror to ar- 
range her disordered tresses, she started at the hag- 
gard features reflected there, and tried to busy her- 
self in preparing for her evening toilet, so that some 
traces of the wild grief she had experienced might 
fade away before her aunt’s return. It was to no 
purpose she had attempted to soothe the pangs of 
outraged conscience; the accusing truth haunted 
her that she was about to commit a crime at which 
the pure heart revolts, not blindly or through mis- 
fortune, but by her own free choice, and she shrank 
from the consequences with despair and anguish. 

“Can nothing, then, save me? Am I not ac- 
countable for my own actions?” were questions that 
suggested themselves as she fell upon her knees be- 
side her mother’s chair—that precious memorial, 
which had been cherished by the sisters and set 
apart as a consecrated altar, where their morning 
and evening sacrifice of prayer and thanksgiving 
had been offered through many a bygone year; 
and, as the troubled heart sought help and guid- 
ance, an influence pure and holy as the breath of 
angels descended and hushed to repose the stormy 
waves of passion, which had wellnigh overwhelmed 
her with their desolating power. 

When this brief communion was over, Rachel 
took from her cabinet a small desk, and, seating 
herself with an air of determination, commenced 
writing; but it was evident the task proved a diffi- 
cult one, for one sheet of paper after another was 
torn up, till at length she threw down her pen in 
despair, and, leaning her forehead upon her hand, 
was soon lost in the reflections that occupied her 
mind. 

“T have deserved it all,” she exclaimed, mentally. 
“Yes, my own sinful pride has brought this trial upon 
me. I remember well when I first began to dislike 
Albert for what I considered his impertinent inter- 
ference ; but he was right, when he told me it was 
more honorable for a woman to live by the labor of 
her own hands than to seek an establishment through 
marriage, even with a good man, if the heart were 
not freely given. Then he said so much to persuade 
me to cultivate my powers of mind, and use them in 


attaining an independent position. I did believe 
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him disinterested and kind ; but to be dictated to by 


one I had known as the companion of my child- 
hood’s sports, it was too much for my pride, and I 
spurned his advice with contempt. Yet he was ever 
gentle and respectful; but, when others lavished 
upon me their attentions, and strove by every art to 
win my esteem, he always seemed dissatisfied, and 
looked for something nobler in my character. I 
never heard him praise a single good quality I pos- 
sess, and, as for beauty, it has no charms for the 
man. Well, I suppose such a cold nature as his 
may do very well for a teacher; but it makes him a 
dull companion. I wonder if he will ever marry? 
I should pity his wife most sincerely ; she will have 
to be such a model of goodness. After all, though, 
he has treated me with sincerity. Yes, he was al- 
ways sincere, whatever faults he may possess; and, 
if any one else had given the advice he did, I would 
have followed it without hesitation.” 

Poor Rachel! her thoughts were sadly wandering. 
They flew from Albert to his mother; and tears 
gathered in the eyes of the young girl as one recol- 
lection after another floated round the chambers of 
wemory, and she contrasted the almost maternal 
iffection of Mrs. Murray with the mean selfishness 
and vanity of Miss Knight’s character. “I have 
been most ungrateful to dear Mrs. Murray,” said 
the inward voice ; “ but, though neglected, she has 
not forsaken me, much as I have wronged her. Of 
late, our intercourse has grown more cold and for- 
mal, because I have obeyed my aunt’s counsel in- 
stead of the dictates of my better feelings, and was 
weak enough for a time to believe her heartless 
creed of morality. How little I deserved the sym- 
pathy of my true friend when, during my visit yes- 
terday, she drew aside, with such delicacy and gen- 
ueness, the dazzling veil which concealed the idol I 
had been worshipping, and exposed the deformity 
of falsehood and deception with terrible fidelity! I 
tremble to think of the past, and to the future I 
have scarce courage to look forward. How shall I 
break my resolution to Frederick, after all that has 
taken place? He comes this evening, expecting me 
to fix the day for our marriage. What right had I 
to encourage his hopes, only to reject him in the 
end? But I did not intend this, Heaven knows. I 
was fascinated by his ardent professions, deceived 
by his flatteries, tempted by the shameful ambition 
of occupying a leading position in society, and hav- 
ing wealth at my command ; but, more than all, by 
an evil influence that led me on in the hope of prov- 
ing my independence of Albert’s friendship, my in- 
difference to his opinion, my contempt of his power. 
It has been a wild, horrible dream, that I fear will 
haunt me through life.” 

Rachel’s meditations were interrupted by the 
sound of the dinner-bell. Hastily making some 
slight preparations, she descended to the dining- 
room, where she found Miss Knight in a less talka- 
tive mood than usual. Mary welcomed her with an 
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affectionate greeting ; but the child’s bright looks 
were soon clouded, when she received permission to 
spend that holiday afternoon with Mrs. Murray, and 
heard that her sister could not accompany her. 
Rachel stooped to kiss her, saying— 

“Be cheerful, Mary, and we may yet have nice 
times together at Fern Cottage.” 

“ Dear sister, I am glad to hear you say sc. for it 
seems so long since we enjoyed ourselves in the old 
way. You never go there when Mr. Murray is at 
home, or you would learn to love him as well as I 
do. If you were to be married to him, Rachel, in- 
stead of that disagreeable Mr. Heywood, how happy 
I should be! I know who loves you and who don’t, 
if I am a child, and Mr. Heywood reminds me of 
that hateful picture in the’—— 

A look from Rachel, and the word “ Mary” ut- 
tered by Miss Knight in a well-known accent of 
authority, suddenly put an end to these ill-timed re- 
marks. While the dinner claimed the exclusive 
attention of one member of the little household, the 
sisters each silently pursued a train of thought 
which united the sympathies and affections more 
closely than before. 

In the afternoon, Rachel assisted Mary to dress 
with unusual care, and, when the appointed hour 
drew near, she folded her young sister to her heart 
with a fervent blessing, as she wished her a plea- 
sant evening— 

“ And very soon, dear,” she said, “we will go to 
Mrs. Murray’s together.” 

“Oh, how delightful, Rachel! and in the sum- 
mer evenings we can take such joyous rambles; and 
perhaps Mr. Murray will gather flowers while we 
twine garlands, like his mother says he used to 
make for you a long time ago, when you were both 
children.” 

“ You forget,” replied the sister, “that Mr. Mur- 
ray is engaged in serious duties, and he has other 
subjects to occupy his thoughts.” 

“ But not always,” persisted Mary; “for he loves 
flowers as he does everything that is good and beau- 
tiful, and teaches his pupils to love them too. Why, 
if he takes such care of these pretty gifts when they 
are faded, he cannot help admiring them when they 
are fresh and blooming.” 

“Does he keep flowers, then, when they are 
faded ?” 

“ Well,” replied Mary, with the gravity of a pro- 
fessor, “I cannot say with certainty whether he 
keeps all that are given to him; but one day, when 
I was staying with Mrs. Murray, she asked me to 
tell him of some very poor people who were wanting 
to see him. He had been helping them in their 
troubles, and was about admitting their little girl 
into his school. I entered his study without rap- 


ping at the door—you know, Rachel, how thouglit- 
less I am sometimes—and there he sat bending over 
a very small bouquet, so dry and withered, [ saw ne 
beauty in it. 


It was tied with blue ribbon, and 
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seemed to contain some forget-me-nots; but I could 
not well distinguish them in that state. My beloved 
teacher’s face looked so beautiful and holy. I fan- 
cied a tear fell from his eye as he hastily laid the 
flowers aside, when he found he was observed. 
Perhaps they were the gift of some dear friend who 
is gone to heaven.” 

“Tt was very wrong to intrude so abruptly upon 
Mr. Murray’s private hours,” said Rachel, in a faint 
voice, as she pressed her cheek upon the little head 
she had unconsciously drawn to her bosom during 
this relation. ° 

“ Why, sister dear, you are crying. Is it because 
I acted wrong? I knew it, and I did ask pardon, 
Rachel.” 

“ That was the only reparation you could make, 
love. And Mr. Murray ?” 

“Oh, he is never displeased when we are really 
sorry for doing wrong; he only smiled upon me 
and said, ‘ It is very excusable, Mary, upon such an 
We must try to help these poor people, 


,” 


occasion. 
and care for their little ones. 

“You have not mentioned this.circumstance to 
any of your companions ?” remarked Rachel. “No, 
the suspicion is unjust; my sister’s true heart will 
hold it sacred, I am sure.” 

“Rachel, sweet sister,” said the child, as she 
raised her large blue eyes to the anxious face bent 
over her, “something deep, deep within my soul 
told me it was a holy trust, and to no one but your- 
self could I have spoken of it.” 

“Biess you, darling! you will escape many a 
trial if you are always as faithful to your sense of 
right. But you will be late if you stay longer.” 
As she spoke, Rachel took up the dress Mary had 
worn in the morning, and proceeded to fold it care- 
fully ; while thus employed, a note fell from the 
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pocket addressed to herself, in the handwriting of 
Mrs. Murray. 

“Oh dear,” cried Mary, “how careless in me to 
forget that note! Mrs. Murray gave it to me this 
morning, with strict injunctions to be careful and 
hand it to you when I reached home. I confegs, 
your grave looks half frightened me, and put all my 
ideas to flight.” 

“Well, never mind, love. Now, good-by, and 
offer my kindest remembrances to Mrs. Murray.” 

“ And why not to Mr. Murray, also ?” 

“You may include his name, if you wish,” an- 
swered Rachel, gently leading Mary towards the 
door. “You must not stay a moment longer.” 

And now once more alone, she opened her friend’s 
note with trembling hands. As she read, a mist 
gathered before ber eyes, and a wild, low cry of 
horror escaped her, while she was bowed under a 
conviction of shame so humiliating as to cause her 
for some moments to loathe her very existence. 
But there succeeded feelings of righteous indigna- 
tion, mingled with pity, that withdrew her thoughts 
from self; and, through those benignant influences, 
came strength and purity of purpose to uphold her 
in the hour of trial. 

“Yes, Marion,” she exclaimed, as, with the force 
of a mighty will, she drew her majesiic figure to its 
full height, while a heavenly light kindled in her 
eye, “I will be your friend, even as you have be- 
friended me. The world may scorn and condemn 
you, but in this heart you shall find a refuge from 
persecution, a love that will do honor to your gentle 
yet heroic nature. And for you, Frederick Heywood, 
I am now prepared; my soul is fortified alike 
against your allurements and accusations. I will 
be faithful to myself, fearing nothing, while trusting 
in the power of Truth and conscious of the rectitude 
of my firm resolves. Thank God, I am free !” 

(To be concluded.) 





THE EMB 

Like most of the elegant arts, under which that 
of embroidery may fitly be classed, its origin may 
clearly be traced to the early nations of the East. 
The first mention that is made of it in the sacred 
writings occurs in the commands given to Moses 
respecting the erection of the Tabernacle, and the 
matters connected therewith: “ And thou shalt em- 
broider the coat (Aaron’s) of fine linen, and thou 
shalt make the mitre of fine linen, and thou shalt 
make the girdle of needle-work.” The art had evi- 
dently been practised before this command was 
given—which we may date at about 1450 B. C.— 
otherwise those to whom the order was addressed 
ceuld not have carried embroidery to so high a de- 
gree of perfection as to have it displayed in the 
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ceremonial ordinances of a service that was pecu- 
liarly gorgeous. There is also a previous allusion 
to the art, although it is not specifically mentioned 
as in the passage just quoted, where it is com- 
manded to “ make an hanging for the door of the 
tent, of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine 
twined linen, wrought with needle-work.” Now, 
whether the Jews acquired their knowledge of this 
ornamental work from the Egyptians, among whom 
they sojourned, or whether the latter learned it from 
their Israelitish captives, appears doubtful; but it 
is quite certain that the Egyptians excelled in it at 
an early period. The practice of other arts seems 
sometimes to have been combined with this in one 
individual, for we read, in the Book of Exodus, of 
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Aholiab, an “engraver, and a cunning workman, 
and an embroiderer,” &c. &c. 

The Greeks gave the honor of the invention to 
Minerva, and so does Ovid :— 


“ Whether her needle played the pencil’s part, 
*Twas plain from Pallas she derived her art.” 


That it was not unknown to the Greeks, and also 
to the Trojans—presuming, in the latter case, that 
the “ Iliad” of Homer is not a mere mythical poem— 
is evident, from certain passages in which he refers 
to it. In the celebrated parting of Hector and An- 
dromache, the Trojan chief addresses his wife— 


“ Thy griefs I dread : 
I see thee trembling, weeping, captive led! 
In Argive looms our battles to design, 
And woes, of which so large a part was thine!” 


And again— 
“No more, but hasten to thy tasks at home, 
There guide the spindle, and direct the loom.” 


In another part of the poem we find the following 
passage, where reference is also made to Andro- 
mache. The quotation is not from the same trans- 
lator as the preceding :— 

“She in her chamber, at the palace top, 


A splendid texture wrought, on either side 
All dazzling bright with flowers of various hues.” 


Homer likewise speaks of Helen being similarly 
occupied, in embroidering the combats of the Greeks 
and Trojans :— 


“ An ample web magnificent she wove, 
Inwrought with numerous conflicts for her sake, 
Beneath the hand of Mars endured by Greeks.” 


If the fact were not too well known to require 
proof, the above quotations would supply evidence 
of embroidering being practised by ladies of the 
highest ranks so far back as our knowledge of history 
extends ; but it is not thereby to be supposed that 
the art, as formerly exercised, was of the exact kind 
with that which has once more become fashionable 
among the gentler sex of our own time and country. 
Miss Lambert, in her interesting work, “ The Hand- 
book of Needle-work” says : “ The term embroidery, 
as employed in the writings of the ancient historians, 
has reference to all kinds of needle-work done with 
the needle—thus comprehending within its meaning 
every description of decorative needle-work, includ. 
ing tapestry, and some descriptions of weaving. 
At the present time, the term is much more limited, 
relating to one kind of needle-work only, which, 
however, embraces an almost innumerable variety, 
both as to the materials employed, and the mode of 
using them.” 

From the same authority we learn that embrcid- 
ery was made in England at a very far distant date ; 


for, during the Saxon dynasty, our females were 
celebrated throughout Europe for their needle-work : 
“The Anglo-Saxon ladies were accustomed, like 
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those of Greece and Rome, to embroider the exploits 
of their husbands on the hangings of their chambers. 
Women of the highest rank thus occupied their lei- 
sure hours.” The Christian Church, also, like that 
of the Jews of old, soon called in the aid of the nee- 
dle to assist in the decorations of the sacred edifices, 
and to ornament the sacerdotal robes; nor did the 
priests themselves consider it derogatory to their 
holy office to help on the sacred work, if we may 
credit William of Malmesbury, who says that St. 
Dunstan, in his younger days, did not disdain to 
assist a pious and noble lady in the drawing of a 
design for embroidering a clerical vestment, which 
she afterwards wrought in threads of gold. 
the Middle Ages, when chivalry was in all its glory, 
it was a common practice for young ladies to em- 
broider scarfs, which they fastened over the shoulders 
of their knightly lovers, ere proceeding to joust, or 
tournament, or field of deadly fight. 

But the story of St. Dunstan recalls Mr. Hart’s 
picture to our recollection, which we seem to have 
forgotten, while gossiping about the early history 
of the art of embroidery. Shall we be thought to 
utter a seandal against the Church, if we insinuate 
that the pious monk of Glastonbury—for it is to be 
presumed he had not then attained to any of the 
high offices he subsequently filled—might have as- 
sisted the young lady in some such way as we sco 
the courtly personage aiding the fair workwomen in 
our artist’s representation ? 


During 


“Her rich, ripe lips 
Smile at the tongue embroidering on her heart ; 
She weaves his pictures of all fairy things.” 

We have no space, however, to discuss the “de- 
signs” either of the saint or of Mr. Hart's less 
priestly impersonation. That of the latter seems 
evident enough :-— 


“°Tis wrought in love’s own tracery of gold, 
Telling the same fond tale that love has ever told.” 





TO THE EVENING STAR. 


Pale Evening Star, thy bright ning ray 
Gleams sweetly on the glowing west, 
While still the light of closing day 
Is gently sinking into rest. 


And so the Christian’s life is done. 
So sinks to rest her varied aay, 
And slow descends her setting sun, 
Its beams in brighter worlds display. 


Bright Evening Star, though now alone, 
I watch thy glories fade away, 

That friend whose eye beamed gently on, 
Is now in realms of brighter day. 


Life’s varied duties had been done, 

The closing hour was prayer and peace, 
And, resting on the Saviour'’s word, 

The soul obtained a sweet release.—M. 
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CHAPTER I. 


“You have really done yourself much credit, Miss 
Delanay, in making this shirt; it is just what I 
wanted,” said Mr. Saintle, the proprietor of a large 
furnishing store in a large city, to a young woman 
whom he had employed to make one shirt. “ I had 
heard that you were a good sewer, and am satisfied 
that you are so. I believe that I told you if you 
made this one well I would give you a quarter of a 
dollar. Here is your money. I want this shirt as 
a sample for others to work by, but cannot afford to 
give as much as that any more for making them ; 
they must be dono for a shilling.”* 

With a look of astonishment the young woman 
turned to leave the store, when Mr. Saintle re- 


marked— 
* A fact. 
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“Tf you want any of them to make, you can have 
them.” 

* Thank you, sir, I do not wish any.” 

When the young woman had left the store, Mr. 
Saintle called the attention of his assistant to the 
superior sewing on the shirt, and, laying it away in 
a box on the shelf, said to him— 

“If any new hands come here for work, you can 
show them this as a sample, and say that we require 
our work to be done as well as that in every in- 
stance.” 

The outside window arrangement of Mr. Saintle’s 
store presented a brilliant array of fancy cravats, 
collars, shirts, and other articles usually to be found 
in such establishments. Around the inside, and 
upon the shelves, the stock indicated either a very 
extensive custom or an abundant amount of profit. 
In the show of his establishment, he was aided by 
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all that art or the industry of others could produce. 
The gay and dashing figured silk neckerchief hung 
jauntily beside the tear-bedewed linen shirt, the one 
the product of the silk-worm and the other that of 
the work-worm. It was a saddening contrast that, 
which presented itself in this store, in the brilliant 
goods around, and in the blackened heart which 
beat within the flesh-case of the proprietor behind 
the counter. Mr. Saintle was a stout, round-faced 
man, who seemed to, and did, live upon the “ fat of 
the land.” He had no cares of any great amount, 
excepting those of making money, which were as 
much as he could well get along with, as they ab- 
sorbed his mind day and night, and haunted him 
even in his dreams. His mode of business was to 
give as little as possible for making his shirts, and 
to get as much as possible when he sold them. And 
sometimes, when he found he had a weak, defence- 
less hand working for him, he did not hesitate even 
to get his work from them for nothing, under the 
plea that it was not done as it should be. He was, 
in fact, a man of no soul, sordid, mean, and child- 
less. In order that he might not be altogether 
without a friend when away from his wife, he had 
procured a poodle, who, whether from instinct or 
habit, was as cross and ill-grained as himself to 
those who worked for the shop. In return, he was 
treated by Mr. Saintle to every luxury which tho 
nose of dog ever smelled or tongue lapped. Just 
as he had put the sample shirt away in the box, a 
woman poorly, though cleanly clad, accompanied by 
an emaciated, sickly boy, entered the store. Walk- 
ing timidly up to Mr. Saintle, she inquired if he 
had any work to give out. 

“What kind of a sewer are you? Can you do 
good work? Because, if you can’t, you needn't 
come here. Can you makeas good a shirt as that?” 
said he, at the same time throwing the sample down 
apon the counter. 

The woman examined the shirt, and then replied— 

“T think I can, sir. What do you pay for them ?” 

“We pay more than they are worth. We pay 
one dollar a dozen.” 

“ With plaited bosoms like this ?” 

“Yes, just like that one; but you needn’t soil it 
py turning it over so much. Do you want any to 
make ?” 

“T do not know how I can make out with them 
at that price. However, I will try a dozen.” 

“Do you know any respectable person who will 
guarantee the return of the material to me? Where 
do you live?” 

After getting her residence, he remarked that he 
thought he could trust her, and handed her the 
shirts to make. 

Whilst the master was treating the mother in his 
pratal way, the poodle was likewise showing his 
seeth to the son, causing him to cling close to her 
n affright. The poodle had been attracted by the 
oes of the boy, which were sticking out of a hole in 
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the upper portion of his shoes, and so vigorous was 
he in his assaults that the boy more than once 
thought his toes would become the prey of the 
enemy. 

Mrs. Walwert, for that was her name, took her 
son by the hand and turned to leave the place. As 
she did so, Mr. Saintle remarked that she “had 
better leave her boy home when she came again, as 
children were very troublesome, and always kept 
his dog barking.” Glad to leave the company of 
two such brutes, she was soon in the street and on 
her way home. When she arrived there, with a 
heavy heart she sat down to make shirte for a dollar 
a dozen. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue searching cold that riots in the winter’s blast 
and howls around the household seeks rude tene 
ments for a revel. In the rich man’s house it has 
no resting-place; but through cracked panes and 
opening chinks, however small, it rushes spitefully 
and chill. To pinch the cheek of want, to freeze 
the blood of penury, and to rack the frame of pover- 
ty, it enters with its icy breath wherever they are 
to be found. Acting in this spirit, and feeling no 
remorse, this searching winter blast wes rushing 
through a broken pane in the miserable room occu- 
pied by Mrs. Walwert. The dingy curtain which 
hung from the window frame offered slight resist- 
ance to its entrance, and ever and anon raised up 
its resistless folds to admit the chilling intruder 
The fading candle, the last of a pound, was fast 
drawing to an end, which event was hastened by the 
wind, as it flickered the flame with its passing 
breath. A few buttons are to be sewed on, and Mrs. 
Walwert will have finished the dozen shirts she had 
received from Mr. Saintle. At her feet, with his 
feeble head resting upon her knee, sat her son, sick 
from over-exertion at work ; he had been an invalid 
upon her hands for weeks. Beside him, nestled close 
with the folds of her mother’s dress to keep her 
warm, a daughter sat, turning her little wakeful 
eyes up to her mother’s at intervals, as if seeking 
some notice from their glance. It was in vain she 
had urged them both to go to the thinly-covered 
bed that was made upon the floor in the corner of 
the room. They chose to share the spot beside her 
chair rather than the bed, feeling instinctively that 
to be near her was to be near a friend. 

“ Ain’t you most done, mother?” said little Mary. 
“T want you to talk to me, and tell me about how 
the birds came down from the good man and fed 
Elijah in the wilderness. I wish them pigcons that 
fly about here could carry loaves of bread in thew 
mouths, and would bring some here to us, tor 1’m 
so hungry !” 

“Tam sorry you are hungry, my dear; but, if 
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you will try to forget it until to-morrow morning, I 
will get you then some bread and some cheese, and 
then we will have a real feast.” 

“ Won't we, though? And Billy shall have a big 
piece, because he ’s larger than me, and he gave me 
« piece of his bread day before yesterday.” 

Yes, the day before yesterday was the last time 
that food had passed between the lips of Mrs. Wal- 
wert and her children. Nearly two days! It is a 
short time under some circumstances; but, reader, 
did you ever go two days without food, and feel the 
agony and gnawing at the heart which accompany 
it? We have, and we do not wish our worst enemy 
the pangs of such a fate. It is well enough for 
those who never feel want to moralize over the suf- 
ferings of the poor, to remark how much they must 
endure, and how desolate their situation is; but 
they cannot conceive what that suffering is; it is 
only when want and hunger stare them in the face 
that it can be realized. The long and dreary hours 
that roll around, the utter hopelessness of succor or 
aid, the desolation of feeling, the pacing of the room, 
and vain glances at the crowd who rush along the 
street, with the hope that some one may read in 
vuar eyes the story of your want. 


Mrs. Walwert hed not only the cravings of her- 
self to care for, but her children, the darlings of her 
heart that she lived, worked, and endured for, were 
starving by degrees before her face, The miserable 
pittance she earned by her needle was barely suffi- 
cient to keep them alive with the strictest economy ; 
and she saw no escape from the impending fate 
which bung about her. The rest which she required 
to renew her energies she could not get, as every 
hour taken from her work was so much lost to the 
fund which, with the straining of every nerve, she 
was now able to get together weekly. Should sick- 
ness overtake her, which it assuredly would without 
some relaxation of her work, what would become of 
her and her children? These were the thoughts 
which were running in her mind as Mary spoke to 
her, and the sound of her voice caused the tears to 
fall from her eyes. 

“Now you’re crying again, mother, and you ’Il 
make me want to ery if you do so. I won’t say 
I’m hungry again, mother, if you won’t cry, and 
I ll wait ever so long after to-morrow morning, if 
you want me to, for something to eat.” 

“ You shall not wait after that, my child. I shall 
have these dozen shirts done to-night, and to-mor- 














MAKING SHIRTS 
row I will go to Mr. Saintle’s and get a dollar for 
making them.” 

“A whole dollar, mother! But won’t you be 
rich! We can have some coffee, then, can't we? 
And Billy can have some meat to make him strong. 
You said, if you could afford it, you would get him 
some, and when you get a dollar you can afford it. 
Mayn’t I wake Billy up and tell him, mother? 
He ’Il be so glad !” 

“No, my dear, let him sleep; he will feel better 
for it.” 

Thus little Mary continued with her prattle, every 
word of which went to the heart of her mother, 
until she, too, overcome by hanger and fatigue, fell 
asleep beside her mother’s knee. 

Now that there was no human eye to see her, the 
tears ran rapidly down the wasted cheeks of Mrs. 
Walwert, so fast, indeed, as to blind her eyes, and 
prevent her working. We will not attempt to de- 
scribe the agony that was racking her beart at that 
mument. Tears, the companions and friends of 
adversity, brought that relief which their presence 
inspires, and Mrs. Walwert again continued her work. 
But a short time elapsed, and the dozen shirts, for 
which she was to receive one dollar, were finished. 
She sat a few minutes after she had completed her 
work looking down upon ber children, with an in- 
ward prayer that her Creator would not desert her 
in this her hour of extremest suffering. A few mo- 
ments sufficed for her to lay the sleeping children 
upon the miserable bed upon the floor, and, as she 
reclined beside them, the last flicker of the candle 
disappeared and the room was dark. The morning 
sun, which had but a few hours to wait, was shining 
bright upon the face of the earth ere she awoke ; 
and, when she did, she was glad to find her children 
still asleep. Folding the shirts up in a bundle, she 
quietly left the room, and proceeded to the “ Gen- 
tlemen’s Furnishing Store” of Mr. Solomon Saintle, 
where she was to receive the miserable pittance of 
one dollar for making one dozen shirts. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


In a splendidly furnished parlor of his residence, 
and in the enjoyment of all that success in business 
could purchase, sat Mr. Solomon Saintle. Beside 
him was his wife, a woman much too good in feel- 
ing to be the companion of so soulless a being. On 
the floor, near the heater, lay the silky canine, who 
received more evidences of kindness from his mas- 
ter than did the human beings who wasted their 
health and strength in making up the various arti- 
cles which were for sale at his establishment. Mr. 
Saintle was looking over the auction sales of dry 
goods, in order to find a chance to purchase addi- 
tions to his stock at a cheap rate, and afford him 
greater profits than he could have from a purchase 
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at wholesale prices from the merchant. Whilst 
looking over them, his eye seemed to fall upon one 
which interested him very much. 

“T see,” said he to his wife, “ that Goingon is to 
have another auction sale of linens this morning, 
which will be a good chance for me to speculate. 
I made something handsome out of the lot I bought 
from him some time since.” 

“Don’t you think, my dear, you ought to give a 
little more for making your shirts, when you get the 
material at a bargain? You will make as much as 
if you bought at wholesale prices, and had them 
made up at cheap rates.” 

“ That’s very true; but ‘make as much as you 
can’ is the motto of the world, and I’m not going 
to be behindhand in my profits, and let some one 
else reap the benefits. I would lose by such a folly.” 

“But you do not consider the amount of labor 
there is upon a shirt, and the small amount you pay 
for making it. None of your women can make more 
than a dozen of them a week, and one dollar which 
they get for them must be less money than their 
actual wants really require.” 

“That is their look-out. Many pay but eight 
cents a piece, and some only six; and, as it is all 
the trade allows, I am justified at having my work 
done at the price.” 

“You may be justified by the trade, but will your 
conscience justify you ?” 

“ Of course it will! My conscience justifies me 
in any of the usages of trade which produce me mo- 
ney. And, another thing, if I was to employ wo- 
men at higher prices, others would undersell me, 
and then I could not hold my position in the trade.” 

“You have made money enough to try the ex- 
periment for some time at least, and I am perfectly 
willing to forego some of the luxuries we now have, 
in order to test the matter.” 

“TI shall not give you occasigp, I assure you. 
And, as I have often before told you, I wish you 
would not mention the subject to me again. It will 
I have determined to make 
money in this world, and make money I will.” 

It was exactly as Mr. Saintle had said in regard 
to his determination. He saw nothing before him 
in his way but money-making. He cared not how 
many poor wretches starved at his work, so that he 
had customers to buy. He knew that for every 
victim laid in the grave there was another ready to 
work, starve, and die, and be alike followed by an- 
other. It never occurred to him that the emaciated 
and trembling females who glided in and out of his 
establishment were human beings, in whose veins 
ran human blood, although thin and watery from 
want and fatigue, yet as good blood in the eyes of 
Divine Providence as the heated, well-fed stream 
that coursed through his own unfeeling frame. 

The wife of Mr. Saintle had oftentimes mentioned 
the subject of the foregoing conversation to him, 
but could never get him to alter his determination 
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in regard to it. But,as a recompense to her sex for 
the injury inflicted by her husband, she would al- 
ways assist those whom she found in want. She 
did not feel at liberty to inform him of her chari- 
ties, as she feared it would cause him to stop her 
supply of money. It is due to his character to say 
that his own household were not sufferers by his 
money-making propensity; although exacting toa 
cent in business, he was lavish to a fault at home. 

After a pause in the conversation, Mr. Saintle, 
who was still looking over the paper, uttered an ex- 
clamation of impatience, and, turning to his wife, 
exclaimed— 

“ What a stupid set of men those printers are! 
In the list of pews sold in St. —— Church yester- 
day, they have made a mistake both in the amount 
paid and in the spelling of my name, which, if not 
corrected, will deprive me of the advantage I ex- 
pected to gain from the purchase. I must go to 
the office and have it corrected.” 

“Why, what possessed you to buy a pew in that 
church, my dear? Was not the one we have in Dr. 
*s church good enough ?” 

“ This chureh, I find, is going to be the fashion- 
able one, and I wanted a pew there. And, besides, 
I bad another object in view, which the stupid 
printer, without he corrects his error, has defeated.” 

“ What did you give for it ?” 

“T gave nine hundred dollars; but the newspa- 
per has put the figure upside down, and only says 
six hundred. But I will have that made all right, 
or stop my subscription.” 

Mr. Saintle had put his bat on, and, as he finished 
the sentence, he left the house. Passing by the 
office of the newspaper, he ordered the correction 
made, and in a few moments was behind the coun- 
ter of his establishment. A short time after his ar- 
rival, two young men entered the place for the pur- 
pose of purchasjng some shirts. After they had 
examined a greater portion of his stock, they set- 
tled upon the pattern which they liked, and inquired 
the price. 

“ Those shirts,” said Mr. Saintle, “are worth two 
dollars and fifty cents apiece.” 

A whistling noise through the teeth by one of the 
young men, expressive of surprise, greeted tho re- 








mark. 

“It may seem high to you; but I pay fifty cents 
apiece for making those shirts. The work on them 
is all well done. It is not like those sold elsewhere, 
made for a shilling. Look at the work yourselves ; 
you ean see the quality of it. I do not employ any 
but good hands on my work.” 

When directing their attention to the workman- 
ship, Mr. Saintle was exercising one of his tricks in 
trade. He had learned that flattery would go a 
great ways in making a purchaser; and he was en- 
deavoring to make his present customers believe 
that he thought them good judges of sewing, in 
order to induce them to buy. Flattered, as Mr. 
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Saintle thought he would be, one of the young mep 
paid for half a dozen of the shirts, and ordered 
them sent to his boarding-house. 

Whilst these customers were in the store, Mrs 
Walwert had entered with the dozen shirts which 
she had just finished, and seated herself upon a box, 
awaiting their exit. She took the box in preference 
to a stool, from a hint which Mr. Saintle had given 
her, in no mild manner, that “ the seats were placed 
in his store for customers, and not to be used by 
everybody who might take a notion.” She had also 
learned from him not to deliver goods or receive 
payment in the presence of a customer, as it waa 
“something which was not allowed, as it interfered 
with the business of the store,” when, in reality, the 
only reasons were that he might be by himself when 
he bullied his hands, and also to prevent the price 
he paid for making from being known to a buyer. 
The selling being over, and the buyers having left 
the shop, Mr. Saintle looked at Mrs. Walwert, as 
much as to imply that she might approach his au- 
gust presence and present her work. With a diffi- 
dent and abashed air, she laid her bundle upon the 
counter, and, opening it, remarked, in a mild, low 
tone, that “she was glad she had got through with 
them, as they were a great deal of trouble to make.” 
Without heeding her remark, he took the shirts out, 
and, opening them, spread them out one by one on 
the counter. After he had examined them closely, 
he took up one, and holding it towards Mrs. Wal- 
wert in a rough manner, exclaimed— 

“ Do you call this shirt well made? There ’s not 
a child in the city twelve years old but what could 
put better work on than this. This seam is not 
sewed up at all.” With an effort, he ripped the 
seam down some distance, and, throwing it on the 
counter, exclaimed, “You needn’t expect to be 
paid for such work as this; if you do, you will be 
disappointed. I have a great notion to throw them 
on your hands, and make you pay me for the ma- 
terials.” 

Poor Mrs. Walwert’s heart sank within her. The 
elated feelings with which she entered the shop, in 
the hope of soon getting her pay—poor recompense 
as it was for the labor done—were replaced by those 
of the most bitter despair. Her starving children, 
what could she say to them when she went again 
home? How could she meet the anxious inquiries 
of little Mary, and how tell her that another, and 
perhaps another day would roll around before the 
luxury of bread would pass her mouth? She could 
not endure the thought of the disappointment she 
must carry with her to her home. Without any 
fixed purpose in her mind, she turned from the 
counter of Mr. Saintle towards the door. As she 
did so, he told her that she could have a dozen more 
shirts to do, and, if they were done well, he would 
pay her for the making of these. Half inclined to 
accept the work, as it held out a hope of a future 
something, she hesitated, and, turning her eyes, 
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from which tears were gushing, to Mr. Saintle, she 
remarked— 

“ Neither my children nor myself have tasted food 
for two days. If you think the money you deprive 
me of will do you any good you are welcome to it. 
A merciful Providence will not suffer me to starve.” 

Before Mr. Saintle could recover from the con- 
fusion the words of Mrs. Walwert put him in, she 
was out of the door. A slight feeling of shame, like 
a blush, evanescent and fleet, passed over him, and 
he was about to call her back and give her the mo- 
ney she had justly earned; but the more mighty 
feeling of avarice soon took its place, and he calcu- 
lated the chances of the incident being a dollar 
made in the profits of the day. 

“ James,” said he to the clerk, “take these two 
shirts up to Annie, and tell her to sew up these 
seams; and, when they come down, serd a half 
dozen of them to the young man who just left his 
address.” 

This feat of Mr. Saintle’s in ripping up a seam 
was one in which he had become quite an adept, 
from the frequency with which he had practised it 
on the many hands he had working for him. The 
damage done to the shirt was very slight—so slight, 
indeed, that fifteen minutes’ work of Annie was all 
that was necessary to make them salable. From 
the expression of his face whilst engaged in this 
operation, in order to cheat his hands out of their 
labor, it would seem that it afforded him great plea- 
sure to observe the look of terror and despair 
which it was invariably met with. Compunction, 
honesty, or fair dealing were attributes that never, 
even by accident, found themselves entering his 
heart; and, if they did, the evil passions that re- 
velled there would have immediately driven them 
out as intruders, with the same feeling that a rowdy 
attacks a man who is well dressed. 

When Mrs. Walwert left the shop, she wandered 
along some distance without knowing exactly what 
todo. She was lost to everything that was passing, 
and had progressed some distance, when she ex- 
claimed— 

“Yes, it must be done! My children must not 
starve. I must beg them something to eat.” 

It was some time before she could muster courage 
to ask any of the persons who were passing for 
alms ; but, after a few attempts, she succeeded in 
asking, but was not so successful in receiving. After 
meeting with a great many refusals, she observed 
swo well-dressed young men coming along, who 
were talking and laughing about something which 
#emed to amuse them. As they approached her, 
-he touched one of them lightly upon the arm, and 
aid to him, with a voice choked by emotion— 

“Excuse me, sir; I would not thus address you 
were not my children and myself suffering for bread. 
If it is in your power to relieve us, God will reward 
your generosity.” 

There was something so sincere in the manner of 
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Mrs. Walwert that the young men addressed by her 
stopped short in their mirth, and inquired what 
amount would relieve her. 

“ Almost anything, sir; we have not tasted food 
for two days, and my employer has just refused to 
pay me for work on which I had spent a week’s time 
to complete.” 

“What do you work at, my good woman ?” said 
the elder of the two, in so kind a tone of voice that 
Mrs. Walwert felt that he would relieve her wants. 

“T work at shirt-making, sir. I have just taken 
one dozen home, for which I was to receive one 
dollar; but my employer made the excuse that they 
were badly done, and refused to pay me, though I 
had taken every pains to do my duty on them.” 

“ That was hard, indeed. What is the name of 
the man you work for?” 

“Mr. Saintle, sir, in Street.” 

“Mr. Saintle!” echoed the young man. “He 
surely would not serve you so. Are you not mis- 
taken ?” 

“No, sir. That is his name, sir.” 

“ Here is a dollar, madam, for you; and, if you 
will give me your address, I will call upon you at 
your house to-morrow morning, and afford you far- 
ther relief.” 

An idea bad entered the mind of the speaker 
when he heard of the base conduct of Mr. Saintle, 
which he determined to carry out, and which he 
hoped would be for the benefit of Mrs. Walwert. 
She thanked him for the money he had bestowed, 
and, with her face burning with modest confusion, 
she hurried home to her children. The young man 
whom she had addressed exclaimed— 

“T’ll make old Saintle pay her five times over 
for those shirts before to-morrow morning, and 
shame him into the bargain.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


“ Otp Saintle gives a grand ‘ select party’ at his 
house to-morrow, and, as I am at present a little in 
the old fellow’s favor, I have received ‘the compli- 
ments of Mr. and Mrs. S., and the favor of your 
company,’ and intend to go. I like these select 
parties ; they afford such a fine field for observation, 
showing how far one can smother his indignation 
at the business operations of the giver, by holding 
it down with his good wine and refreshments. And 
then you see how far dissembling and hypocrisy can 
go towards bringing a man into favor. Why, do 
you know that at every one of the parties given in 
this city there are guests invited who at the bcttom 
of their hearts despise their hosts, but, by dissem- 
bling and flattery, manage to make them suppose 
that an undying friendship is eating them up, and 
constantly inducing them to say good things of and 
to them ?” 
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“ But, Charley, you surely make some exceptions; 
there are surely some parties where an attendance 
is based upon grounds of friendship.” 

“Indeed, not I. There are none given but what 
some black sheep of hypocrisy are found among the 
flock which attend them, If they are not dissem- 
blers to their host, they are to each other. Tick- 
ling the fancy of their listeners by continued praises 
of their health, looks, and charming clothes, and 
sneering in their sleeves at the grace with which 
each compliment is received.” 

“You give a sorry picture of human life, and, I 
think, rather overdrawn.” 

“Not a line of it. Artists, when making pictures, 
it is true, strive to outvie nature in order the nearer 
to approach her beauties ; but, with me, I draw you 
nature as she is, not as she seems, but, stripped of 
her silkworm covering and shell of flesh, nature at 
heart.” 

“ Ah, there you must admit you err; for there is 
yet some beauty in her, some redeeming goodness, 
for the vast amount of hypocrisy you name. The 
earth is not all a wilderness of sin.” 

“Tam afraid you will find but few exceptions ; 








that there are some, I will not deny. But take the 
case of any of your friends, sound them upon some 
point in the character and taste of another. Dress, 
for instance. Ask their opinion, when alone, of the 
new mantilla and bonnet of another friend, and you 
will hear it in—‘ The color is in very bad taste for 
her complexion, and has a clumsy look upon her; 
it is made according to a pattern she borrowed, 
which is calculated for a better figure than hers, 
and sets abominably upon her shoulders.’ And 
then, finding them face to face, ask your friend if she 
does not think Jane, Mary, or Margaret, as the case 
may be, does not look well in her new mantilla? 
and the answer is, ‘Charming! a beautiful article ! 
If I had not already purchased, mine, I would have 
it from the same pattern.’ The fault is not all with 
your female friends. Ask your male ones questions 
with the same import, upon any subject almost, and 
you receive a like answer. But you will no dcubt 
be at Mr. Saintle’s, and I will give you abundant 
proof of what I speak, which, you know, is better 
than all the words I can use upon the subject.” 
“T want to see some of it to convince me.” 
“ That you shall, I promise you.” 
(To be concluded.) 
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Tue revolving seasons, pointing out the Festivals 
as a clock strikes the hours, obliges us sometimes 
to think how we spend them, and how they are spent 
elsewhere. A magazine is not, to my mind, the 
place in which to introduce religious observations ; 
or humiliating details as to how “ FestivaL-payrs 
are misspent by professing Christians, might be pre- 
sented to the reader. But, setting aside such con- 
siderations, I have often thought that our regular, 
stolid, hard-working Englishman, of all men in the 
world, least knows how to enjoy a Festival as a ra- 
tional being ought to enjoy it. 

The French spend their Jours de fétes much more 
rationally than we do. I remember at Havre, and 
other provincial towns in France, being exceedingly 
delighted with the manifestations of happiness among 
It is pleasant 
to see them sitting beneath the shadows of their 
trees, drinking nothing stronger than coffee, and 
either joining in the rural dance or listening to the 
poetry of some street minstrel, who, exalted on a 
barrel, and shaded by a gay-colored cotton umbrella, 
recites or sings, or mingles both together, according 
to the wishes or taste of his audience. It is exhi- 
larating to witness their natural cheerfulness, with 
its outbursts of joyous langhter, and to know that it 
does not proceed from that excitement which de- 


the lower classes on their féte-days. 
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bases the mind and destroys the body. It is salu- 
tary to know that the human beings you see crowded 
around you will go to their homes and humble beds 
without having either the crime of gluttony or in- 
toxication to answer for the next day. I have often 
wondered, during their Festivals, how the long, lean, 
yellow face of the Frenchman, so full of business 
all the morning, becomes lit up, as if by magic, when 
emancipated from his labors; it is something like 
the flash of a dark lantern, the more brilliant when 
its past obscurity is remembered. A Frenchwoman, 
indeed, is almost always pleasant to speak to and to 
look at; having a brown dingy skin, thin lips, and 
meagre features; having no advantage beyond a 
well-dressed petite figure, and most brilliant, lan- 
guishing, beaming, shadowy, loving, hating eyes 
(for they are all these by turns, and for a purpose) ; 
she will look fascinating, ay, even when snows are 
above her brow. A Frenchwoman’s eyes are a mar- 
vel; her whole stock in beauty’s trade are—rEreEs. 
Our English, Irish, and Scotch women have eyes— 
good eyes to see with, and very well to look st; 
nice eyes, sweet eyes, brown eyes, black eyes, blue 
eyes, gray eyes! But a Frenchwoman’s eyes are all 
these—and more! The bare remembrance of such 
eyes has beguiled me from my object. I intended 
to have contrasted the manner of keeping the /éte 
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of New Year’s Day in England with that in France; 
but I have, like many others, written much, yet 
nothing to the purpose. Instead of performing my 
intent, I will simply relate a little incident which 
occurred to a Madame Raymvii>, on a New Year’s 
Day, and wish that all my acquaintances may have 
as happy @ commencement of their new year as 
dear old little Madame Raymotte had to hers. 

Madame, at the termination of the year 18—, 
was a very small specimen of an old gentlewoman— 
shrivelled and wizened, and drawn together, till her 
little back formed a little hump; her dress was a 
brownish black silk—much worn—and generally 
slightly powdered over the bosom with rappee : “ It 
did not,” she would say, laughing, “show vara moche 
on de dark silk.” 

The moment you entered Madame’s room, you saw 
she was a gentlewoman—there could be no mistake 
about it ; her salutation was that of La vieille Cour. 
She was (though then living in a little back room 
up three pairs of perpendicular stairs in a narrow 
street) a specimen of the old courtly school of 
France, when urbanity and dignity were combined 
in a lady’s deportment. After she had placed her 
visitor in the best chair—with her back to the light 
(a wise bit of French etiquette), she would resume 
her seat at a little antique work-table, upon which 
were scattered, or, more properly speaking, placed, 
the materials of her trade: she made artificial flow- 
ers. She was then sixty-five years old, and yet made 
them for bread! It was interesting to see the scraps, 
and shreds, and coloring matter, from which she 
manufactured the perfect and exquisite flowers 
heaped before her; it was like drawing music from 
the reeds of a wild river; and it was curious to ob- 
serve her little fingers, as a surgeon would say, “so 
anatomically perfect,” creating roses and dahlias, 
the thready “resida”’—and the trembling orange 
blossom—and all this at that advanced age, without 
the aid of spectacles—such eyes as she has !—bright 
—and keen—and glittering—and melting too. I 
nave as often seen them filled with tears as with 
mirth. In summer, her fairy feet were placed dain- 
tily upon a little stool, and in winter on a chauffe- 
pié. She said she could seldom afford herself “de 
large fieer;” her bed was always concealed by a 
screen; and on an ancient chest of drawers, which 
she denominated “ de tall buoy,” were glass shades 
of yarious sizes, covering the most cherished speci- 
mens of her beautiful and feminine art; there was 
no carpet on the floor: she used to say that “de cat 
—her dear Tomas—him dey call Tom—would 
scratch a carpet to pieces.” I do not think Ma- 
dame Raymotte ever gave him an opportunity of 
doing so. Tom—an ugly old cat as ever crept out 
of Saint Giles’s—was a great comfort to the good 
Madame. “He have de visdom of de sarpen’, vid 
de douceur of de dove,” she would say. “ Ah! mon 


chére Tomas, you be goot chat! you nevere, nevere 
goe to take your littel sleeps upon my tables—ne- 


nse 


vere puts your foots upon my flow-eres—but goes 
and sleeps in my beds; il est si sage—le bon chat !” 
Now, if visitors did not think ‘le bon chat” very 
“sage” in preferring the warm bed to the flowers, 
they never said so, because Madame did not like to 
hear it. 

Madame had been very unfortunate in her young- 
er days. She came with her parents to England dur- 
ing the French Revolution, and their deaths, which 
occurred long before the temporary restoration of the 
Bourbon dynasty, left her alone in our English 
world. She frequently spoke of her early days—of 
visions of splendor mingled with the memories of 
the fountains and gardens of the “ old chAteau,” and 
still more of “ Madame La Comtesse,” her “chére 
maman,” and “ Monsieur Le Comte,” her “chére pa- 
pa;” and tears would roll down her cheeks while 
recounting their rank—their virtue—their priva- 
tions ;—this was her constant theme, though she 
never alluded to her own exertions, which had ren- 
dered their latter days more comfortable than the 
first years of their exile. Madame had received 
much kindness from the belles and beauties of Queen 
Charlotte’s court—had wreathed flowers for many a 
titled brow, which long since had been wreathed by 
the red earth-worm—and she told a long, rambling 
story about having once had the honor of presenting 
a bouquet of her own manufactur$ to Queen Char- 
lotte. 

“ And how did you present it, Madame?” I used 
to inquire, though I had often heard, but the old 
lady liked to tell. 

“T fall upon my knee, and take her royally beau- 
tiful hand, and press it to my lip.” 

“ And did you say anything, Madame ?” 

“T did make a few vords speech in my own head 
full three veeks before, and repeat it to myself day 
and night to be ready; but just at the beginning— 
de dear Majesty—she had some littel bits of snuff 
stick to her royal fingers—and they get up my nose 
—and I sneeze—sneeze—sneeze like poor Tvmas 
ven he gets enrhumé ; and de court ladies laugh— 
de littel ti-terre, ti-terre; and her Majesty—she 
smile—big smile—her royal mouth vas vary longe— 
and she smiles—and say, ‘ Mademoiselle, you must 
larne—to take de snuff—and den you vill not sneeze 
ven you kiss my hand ;—and so I take snuff evere 
since.” 

She certainly followed her Majesty’s advice, and 
would not have sneezed for the last thirty years—at 
all events, at anything in the shape of snuff. There 
was one subject, however, upon which the loquacious 
Frenchwaman was almost always silent—her mar- 
riage. It was next to impossible to get her to de- 
liver any opinion whatever upon the state matrimo- 
nial. If a wreath of orange blossoms were bespoken, 
she has often been heard to sigh and exclaim, “ Poor 
fools!” in an under tone, after her customers’ de- 
parture. 

“ Madame,” I ventured once to inquire “ whv did 
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you murmur ‘ poor fool!’ when receiving the order 
from that fine lady’s maid, touching the flowers ne- 
cessary for her young mistress?” 

“ Because, my kind friend,” she replied, taking a 
large pinch of snuff, “ because / have vorne ’em my- 
self.” 

“Then you do not approve of matrimony ?” 

“ Bah !—poor fools!” 

“ Not under any circumstances ?” 

“ No—non—poor fools !” 

“But, madame, you married !” 

“ Poor—poor—poor fools!” repeated the old florist, 
shaking her head. I would not venture to continue 
my inquiry, for the sad tones of her last reply were 
painful to hear, though only the repetitien of an ex- 
clamation which, at first, had struck me as absurd. 
But, to my astonishment, after placing her little feet 
more firmly on her footstool, she of herself resumed 
the subject :— 

“Ihave been poor fools myself, dear ladie, and 
dat is de raison vy I not like to make bridal garni- 
ture—de vedding blossoms—to tremble over de 
poor innocent brows of de young maids, I vill tell 
you—I am old now, but I vas pretty little French 
vomans vonce; and a young man—he vas very, 
very beautifu’ to look at—take my heart all his own. 
It vas soon after de death of Monsieur Le Comte, 
my papa, and madame, my angel mothere, vas varry 
ill. She call me all day and night to her bedside, 
and I could not cultivate my flowers—but have 
moche trouble between de love and de poverty. I 
say to myself, bettere for me to marry him who 
loves me, and vill help to keep my poor maman— 
he seemed gentlemans in feelings—he have great 
talent—teache music—sing! Ah! le bon Dieu! dat 
vas singing! So, afther meche thought, and great 
love, I said, ‘Charles, I vill marry you! if you 
promise to love Madame La Comtesse, my goot ma- 
man, ar if she vere your own parent ;’ and he kneel 
at my feets, and vid hand upon vere a man’s heart 
ought to be, he sware! Vell, my dere Madame, ve 
vere married! and at first I think, Oh, vat angel 


mans my Charles be!—he play such music—he 
write such poetry upon me, and de poor royal Marie 
Antoinette !—ah! mon Dieu! he make de sun to 


shine in our littel room, and ven he present I make 
only flowers couleur de rose. My maman—she, La 
Comtesse-—die !—ven I shed such tears that /e bon 
Dieu had not spare her longere! I littel think that 
all, in von small year, I bless Him that she have not 
ear to hear or eye to see my misery! 

“T became a mothere; a living, breathing littel 
ange! sleep on my bosom—look in my eyeg—stretch 
out its littel hands to my face—coo—and laugh and 
ery de email tear (I nevere let him shed large tear) 
—and twine his rosy fingers in my hair. Oh, le bon 
Dieu ! I vas happy ! I vas more than happy! asleep 
or awake, it was all de same ; I see my child—hear 
my child—feels my child—I makes de most beau- 
tiful flowers by his cradle; and at first his father’s 


voice sung our boy asleeps; den ven he came 
home, he too tiered to sings; den! he change de 
great change, and not come home for long between ; 
den, hardly at all! I cry overe my boy; I sob till 
my heart almost break ; I reproache Charles—I tell 
him dis not treatment for a vife, and = 

Madame paused. I did not think features, whose 
every muscle seemed rigid and hard from age, could 
have expressed anything like the proud, indignant 
feeling, that set every nerve in motion; the whole 
crimson current of vitality flushed to her face, and 
her eyes glared like the delusive meteor fire, that 
lasts but fora moment. She drew her petite figure 
to its full height, and struck the table so as to make 
the gossamer and silks taat were piled upon it rise 
into the air. ‘ 

“T tell him this not treatment for a vife, and he 
make reply, I no vife of his!—I, who was married 
to him lawfully !—I, nothing to him—nothing ; our 
marriage not good in law, so he say /—but there was 
one thing I was—the mother of his child. Ile 
laughed me to scorne—I vas almost mad—I sit and 
think, if it be so, vat is my boy? Ah, le bon Diew! 
I fall sick—sick in de brain—I forget everything 
but my boy, my littel child. He say I mad, and 
place me in mad-house—take my child from me— 
leave me to die—me, his vife, the mother of his 
child! At last, I recovere; I ask for Charles— 
for my boy ; dey tell me grand ladie love my hus- 
band for his voice—they go abroad—avay—where ? 
I nevere know.” 

“ But the child ?” I inquired. 

“ Ah! my boy—he take my child—I got better— 
de tree may be struck vid lightning and yet live !— 
I receive von lettere from Charles—he tell me my 
boy vill be provided for—but J nevere to see him 
more! [ nevere have.”—She covered her face with 
her wrinkled hands, and after a pause, looking more 
cheerful than I could have deemed possible after 
“Now, Madame, do you 
wondere dat I say ‘ fools—poor fools !’—ven I hear 
of de veddings ?—still I must make my wreaths ;” 
—and she commenced her preparations as if no- 
thing had happened. 

The ice once broken—the story once told, the old 
lady seemed to derive consolation from the recapitu- 
lation of her wrongs and sorrows. I never ordered 
a sprig of jessamine that she would not in some way 
refer to her lost child, 

When her senses returned, some of her patrons 
remembered her; but every inquiry failed in dis- 
covering where her perfidious husband had conveyed 
the child. 

Towards the close of 18—, I went to erder some 
winter flowers, and found Madame in very low spi- 
rits. She said that New Year’s Day, instead of 
being as it was in her country, “ Un Jour de féte,” 
was her great day of trial—her child was born on 
New Year’s Day; and on the following New Year’s 
Day she received the letter, saying she should never 
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see him more. The possibility of his being dead 
had evidently not occurred to her for a moment; on 
the contrary, she said he would be thirty-six his 
next birth-day. It sounded oddly to hear her say 
he was nearly thirty-six, and the next moment 
speak with the rapture of a doting mother of his 
“ beau» yeux” and “ littel fingers.” Her mind dwelt 
upon the child: the idea of its growing into a man 
had never entered the old lady’s head. She said 
New Year’s Day was her day of misery; and so I 
determined to call on that day for my bouquet. 

The flowers were a marvellous contrast to the 
fingers which had given them the hues and grace 
of nature; but, while praising them to Madame’s 
content, the servant ushered in a tall, large, but 
strikingly handsome foreign gentleman. Madame 
curtsied, motioned him to a seat—he appeared very 
much embarrassed. Madame, after looking at him, 
caught at the back of her chair—her fingers closed 
on it convulsively—she tried to speak—became so 
ghastly that she seemed dying—then rallying, sud- 
denly rushed towards the stranger, and grasping 
bis arm, exclaimed—*“ Charles !—Charles ! where is 
my boy—give me back my son—I forgive you, if 
you give me my child!” She would have sunk at 
his feet had he not caught her in his arms; and, 
although suffocating from emotion, she continued 
to repeat, “ Give me my—child !—child !—child !” 
The gentleman endeavored to soothe her agitation, 





and at last replied, “I have no child to give you. 
Mother—I am your camp! Until my father’s 
death—until within the last six months, I knew not 
who my mother was—did not know that she was 
alive.” It was painful to witness the old lady’s 
looks of eagerness as she gasped in his face, and 
called upon him with mingled sobs and wild laughter 
to repeat that he was her son—then her doubtings 
—snatching his hand, and after covering it with 
kisses, muttering to herself, “but my boy’s fingers 
vere so small and pink—twist in my hair;—and his 
face like de lily and de rose. No viskers den— 
mon ange—mon petit !—mon—mais, ce n’est pas 
possible !—a littel boy—a big man—Charles ! mais, 
non—c’est mon enfant !”—and at last she laid her 
head on his bosom, and both wept together. 

Madame is now a person of consequence. Her 
worthless husband prospered as bad men often do 
—to outward seeming—but his life was fevered, and 
the scythe of death was sharpened by his crimes. 
He confessed to his son the injustice he had done 
his mother, and his belief that she still lived. You 
know the rest; but you have not seen, as I have 
seen, Madame, enlarged by black velvet and mother- 
ly pride, smiling through her tears, while displaying 
a jewelled snuff-bex enriched with the portrait of 
her good son—whom she declares is an angel—her 
sorrows only remembered in these her last days as 
themes of gratitude for present blessings. 
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MRS. WEST'S 


EXPERIENCE 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


(See October Number.) 


“You dear, good, amiable Mrs. West, won’t you 
please tell us what to do with ourselves this morn- 
ing?” 

Mary Powell was lying on the sofa in Mrs. West’s 
room, and making herself very much at home, look- 
ing over the inlaid box of ornaments on the dress- 
ing-table. 

“It would be a real act of charity to furnish you 
with employment, I believe. You need it as much 
as any ‘distressed needlewoman’ who ever applied 
to me. I thought you came over to have a good 
practice with Virginia?” 

“So I did; but we’re not musical this morning, 
either of us. It’s too warm, isn’t it, Virginia? And 
there comes her everlasting cambric embroidery ; 
it’s worse than worsted-work used to be.” 

“Do you never sew?” asked Mrs. West, who 
found that it was no use to try to finish her letter 
with these constant interruptions. 

“Sew? No, indeed! What’s the use, when you 
have some one to do every stitch for you? Mrs. 
West, don’t you think there ought to be a ‘ society 
for the relief of fashionable young women ?’” 

** Destitute of employment,” added Mrs. West, in 
the same strain ; but, though she smiled, she thought 
of the many of her own sex who were toiling their 
very lives away without even needful rest. It 
seemed very hard that leisure should be so un- 
equally distributed. 

“Oh, I’m busy enough all winter. It takes all 
the morning to rest, you know, and there ’s always 
so much more going on then—so many more en- 
gagements. I hardly know how to keep them all.” 

“T have heard of young ladies who did not keep 
their engagements even in the dull season, and so 
put some other young ladies very much out of tune, 
if not out of temper.” 

Mrs. West finished what she was saying, in spite 
of several warning looks from Miss Hyde. But the 
good-natured Mary Powell did not seem in the 
least annoyed. 

“Yes, I remember, last week ; Virginia said you 
sectured her the whole afternoon.” 

“Ob, Mary !” 

“Well, you did say so, Virginia; you know you 
did. Oh, Mrs. West, please tell us about your being 
a servant. Virginia thought you were hoaxing 
ner. How was it, please? It must have been so 
unny.” 

Mrs. West looked half smiling, half serious. 
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“Tt was funny, very ; but not altogether so amus 
ing as I had expected. It was very much suct 
weather as this, and you can imagine running uy 
and down stairs all day long.” 

“ Horrid !” ejaculated Miss Powell, with a wav 
of the sandal-wood fan she ‘had discovered among 
Mrs. West's collection. 

“ As Bridget does,” continued Mrs. West; “thougb 
I am happy to say she takes a few steps less thi 
week than last. Well, then, you must know tha’ 
once upon a time I was very romantic.” 

“ You, Cousin Augusta !” 

“ Just imagine it if you’can, girls—me, Virginia, 
the sober Philadelphia housekeeper, Mrs. Emlen 
West, mother of three well taken care of children 
I never had seen Philadelphia then, though, and it’s 
probable that, if I had been brought up there, I 
might never have had such fancies. But Miss Wil- 
lard’s—it was a great school then, you know—like 
all other boarding-schools, rather increased my na- 
turally romantic disposition. It’s not the schools 
that do it, though, after all; but where there are a 
hundred or more young girls together, they talk 
over the novels and romances they have read, and 
imagine themselves heroines, and come to the con- 
clusion that they are very peculiar, and unlike the 
rest of the world, end destined for a life differing 
from the ordinary routine of housekeeping and mo- 
ney matters.” 

“But I never should have thought you were in 
the least sentimental, Mrs. West.” 

“ No, not exactly; that was not the turn the dis- 
ease took with me. Emily Chauncy, a great crony 
of mine, read Miss Landon, and had a copy of Mrs. 
Hemans bound in crimson watered silk. She used 
to write poetry, and think she was going to die 
young, in imitation of the Davidsons. They were 
all the rage just then.” 

“So did my room-mate at Madame Gardell’s, 
Melvine Young,” interrapted Mary Powell. 

“ And she will probably do as Emily did, marry 
a very good-natured, kind-hearted widower, with 
four children, and show her love for her husband 
by imitating him in growing stout and comfortable. 
I had a great fancy for adventures; a hair-breadth 
escape of any kind would have been very accept- 
able; but such things never happened to me. I 
never was run away with by a horse even, and was 
always as good as a life-preserver to any rail-oar oa 
steamboat in which I was passenger.” 
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“So am I,” said Mary Powell. “I never shall 
be able to marry any one who has saved my life, as 
they do in novels. Mrs. West, how did you get 
acquainted with your husband ?” 

“ One thing ata fime, Miss Mary. Perhaps I’ll 
tell you before I get through.” Mrs. West smiled 
as if at some amusing recollection. “About my 
going out to service. I had avery particular friend 
at Mrs. Willard’s, Gertrude Marshall, and passed 
two of my vacations with her. The last was just 
before I left school, and we anticipated a most de- 
lightful time, for her mother was going to Saratoga, 
and we girls were to have the house to ourselves for 
three weeks. 

“Mrs. Marshall was an unsuspicious, good- 
natured woman, and left us very few charges. Mr. 
Marshall only came home to dinner, and the rest 
of the day we had to ourselves. So we set to work 
enjoying ourselves school-girl fashion, though Ger- 
trude was almost sixteen, and I nearly a year older. 
We ordered all the new novels, and plenty of cake 
at Dean’s, and the most delicious puddings we could 
think of for dinner every day. We were going to 
have ice-cream every evening; but we got tired 
after a while of that, and promenading Broadway, 
when our allowance was not very large, and we had 
ail our summer dresses. We read all our new books 
at the rate of two volumes a day, and then found 
ourselves situated very much as you and Virginia 
are this morning—at a loss what to do next.” 

“ And with no Cousin Augusta to tell you her ad- 
ventures.” 

“No; and so Cousin Augusta concluded to have 
one on her own account. 

“One of the school-girls had told us about her 
disguising herself as a beggar woman, and asking 
for help among all her acquaintanees. I had very 
few acquaintances in New York, for my guardian 
was an old bachelor without lady friends; besides, 
I wasn’t given to whining. We puzzled our brains 
two or three days, and at last, going down Broad- 
way one morning, I hit upon the delightful plan of 
looking up a place at service. Gertrude thought it 
would be too funny ; she was too lazy to undertake 
such an expedition herself; but we agreed between 
us that I was to go next day to the large Intelli- 
gence Office in Broadway and look for a situation.” 

“ But wasn’t you afraid the people would find you 
out, Mrs. West?” 

“ Oh, the disguise was the great part of our plan. 
Mr. Marshall was gone to stay a week with his wife 
and the children, and we borrowed one of the cham- 
bermaid’s calico dresses. She was a very slender, 
nice-looking girl, and it fitted me as well as it ought 
to have done, Lsuppose, I felt awkward enough in 


it, at any rate, and was going to put on one of my 
fine linen collars and a pair of cuffs; but Gertrude 
thought that would look too genteel, they were so 
nicely stitched. 
and we bought a split-etraw bonnet. 


So I tied a silk cravat on instead, 
It lcoked most 


too new; but Gertrude took the trimming off one of 
the children’s school bonnets. Then my feet and 
hands were taken into consideration.” 

“Yes, your hands, Mrs, West. I should have 
thought they would have betrayed you,” said Mary 
Powell, deeply interested in this theatrical part of 
the arrangement. 

“ We thought of it too, and Gertrude charged me 
again and again not to take off my cotton gloves; 
but we forgot about my feet until I had started out 
in open-worked stockings and kid slippers. Back I 
went again, and put on the thickest cotton hose I 
could find, and sent the chambermaid out for some 
buskins. 

“T felt so queer when I got into Broadway; I 
thought everybody must know I was masquerading, 
my feet slipped about so in the large shoes, and the 
fingers of my gloves were so much too long. I 
turned back twice, and thought I would give it up; 
but no one took the least notice of me, so, mortifying 
as it was, I concluded I could be transformed into a 
servant-girl more easily than I had supposed, and 
went along quite boldly.” 

“ What name did you take, Mrs. West ?” 

“Why, we had not thought so far as that in our 
precious scheme, Mary. It did not occur to me 
until the man at the office asked to registerit. I 
could hardly make up my mind to go in when I got 
there ; it was full of girls and women of every age 
and country, though mostly Irish. They all stared 
at me, and I expect I blushed. I ought to have 
blushed, any way, at the rude look the man at the 
desk gave me from head to foot. I sat down on 
one of the long benches near the door, first; but he 
beckoned to me, and asked if I wanted a place. 

“ There were three or four girls standing round, 
and he ordered them about; it made me so pro- 
voked, that I had a great mind to say something 
back ; but I remembered just in time, and answered 
‘ Yes, sir,’ as meekly as I could. 

“He began turning over the leaves of a large 
book, something like a ledger, with one hand, and 
held out the other towards me. 

“T could not think what he wanted, and said 
‘ Sir,’ again. 

“Well, sir,’ he said, mocking my tone, ‘I ’ll 
take your half dollar, if you please, my dear.’ 

“TI had to put up with that, too, for I remem- 
bered that girls had to pay for having their names 
entered, and took out my purse. He looked at that, 
too, and then at me again, when he saw it was not 
quite as empty as most that came there. 

“«’Spose you pay a dollar and take a first chance. 
You’re putty good-looking, and hadn’t ought to be 
long out of a situation. These pays fifty cents, and 
takes their turn.’ 

“T glanced around on the old women and young 
women, the German and Irish faces wih which the 
place was filled. Some were dirty, almost all had 
coarse or ignorant faves. They did not promise to 
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be very agreeable companions, and waiting there 
all day was very little of an adventure, so I laid 
down a dollar bill. 

“What name?’ said the man, dipping his pen in 
the ink. 

“T must have came very near betraying myself, 
for I hesitated and half turned away, and then 
stammered out, ‘ Ann Sullivan,’ the first one I could 
think of. The cook’s name at Mrs. Marshall’s. 

“¢Ann Sullivan,’ he repeated, as he wrote it 
down in the book. ‘Now, Ann, where have you 
been living lately, and how have you behaved your- 
self? Give us your reference. And what is it, 
cook, nurse, chambermaid ?” 

“ We had concluded upon my being a chamber- 
maid; but we had not thought of a reference. 
However, I thought Mrs. Marshall’s name would be 
safe, and gave that, when I was told to sit down 
while the man transacted some business with a gen- 
tleman who had just come in. They looked around 
at me several times. It seems he had applied for a 
chambermaid, and I was amazed at the sudden ad- 
vance I had made in my new profession. The man 
described me as one of the most competent maids 
that had ever flourished a duster; the voluble cata- 
logue of my accomplishments was as new to me as 
the gentleman. 

“ My neighbors did not seem to like my having 
go much attention ; some of them were old custom- 
ers, and thought they ought to be attended to first. 
One of them asked me ‘ whin I came over, an’ was 
I long out ov a place?’ A pock-marked creature, 
with red hair, crowded me nearly off the bench, and 
then made faces at me to some acquaintance across 
the room. The poor souls were tired waiting, I 
dare say, and glad to have some new objects for 
their forty tongues and busy eyes. 

“*Tt’s well yez had the dollar,’ said my first ac- 
quaintance, renewing her sociable attempts ; ‘ it’s 
tree days, an’ I’ve bin sittin’ in this blessed sate 
waitin’ my turn, an’ it niver comin’.’ 

“*The owld liar!’ the auburn-tressed damsel 
said, making a complimentary grimace towards the 
desk. 

“T was glad enough to be called up and get my 
list of five places, to which the dollar entitled me. 
Three other fifty cent applications had been record- 
ed meantime. It seems that there were more in 
search of situations than usual, so many families 
being out of town. There’s one of the pleasures of 
service, girls, waiting three or four days in a hot in- 
telligence office before they can even look for a 
place, and half of the time the girls are so improvi- 
dent that a day’s board is a great deal to them.” 

“ And then the man being so impertinent,” said 
Mary Powell. “ Poor things !” 

“T should have thought you would have been 
sick enough of it to go home, Cousin Augusta.” 

“T expect I was, if the truth was told; but I 
know Gertrude would think I was afraid, and per- 





haps tell the girls that I gave out; so I looked at 
my list, and walked along towards Bleeker Street. 

“<«Thomas Jenkins, Abingdon Square,’ was the 
first name. The gentleman that I had seen pro- 
posed I should be sent to his wife; but it seems his 
recommendation was the worst I could have had in 
her eyes. Mrs. Thomas Jenkins was jealous of her 
stout, good-natured looking husband, and found my 
appearance very much against me. The stares I 
had at the Intelligence Office were nothing to her 
rigid scrutiny, and I had the satisfaction of hearing 
her say, ‘ She don’t look honest,’ as I was shown to 
the basement again. 

“ By the way, I forgot I was expected to make 
my application at the basement. Mrs. Jenkins’s 
cook, who answered the door-bell, gave me a gentle 
reminder by her grumbling at having to mount the 
stairs. When I came down, she saluted me with a 
grin of satisfaction on her ugly face. 

“Oh, it’s mighty jontale yez are, ringing to the 
hall door; but I could hev towld yez the misthress 
would take no likin’ to the face of yez whiles the 
masther’s goin’ round the house.’ 

“T don’t think Mrs. Jenkins would have suited 
me either; so we parted with mutual satisfaction.” 

“But I should have thought such impertinence 
would have provoked you so, you would have given 
her as much in return, Mrs. West.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Jenkins was nothing to some of the 
ladies. She asked me to sit down; some of them 
never seemed to think that a person who had 
been walking all the morning must be tired, and so 
kept me standing while they asked the most imper- 
tinent questions. How old I was, and when I came 
to the country—I found it was best to be English, 
and say I was brought up in a gentleman’s family ; 
I was afraid to trust my brogue—what places I had 
lived at, and the most curious things about Mr. 
Marshall's family. What time they dined, and if 
they kept a good table; how many servants there 
were, and whether Mrs. Marshall put out her sew- 
ing; whether she and her husband agreed, and if 
they went to the country every summer.” 

“ But they were not ladies.” 

“ They called themselves so, and one of them was 
a visitor of Mrs. Marshall’s; I knew her the mo- 
ment I was shown into the nursery, where she sat 
in the most slovenly morning-dress I ever beheld. 
I was terribly frightened for a moment; but, though 
she remembered my face, she thought it was as one 
of the servants. She kept me fully half an hour, 
and seemed determined to go to the bottom of Mrs. 
Marshall’s system of domestic economy ; after all, 
telling me very coolly that she had engaged a girl 
half an hour before I came. Now, suppose I had 
not been an impostor, there was she robbing me of 
a good half hour’s time and strength, perhaps of my 
next chance for a place. Two people out of the five 
did that same thing. I don’t know but the lady in 
St. Mark’s Place, and her daughters, kept me longer. 
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The mother was a vulgar, fussy woman, with a 
house full of young children, as well as those two 
grown up daughters ; but she gave as much informa- 
tion as they wanted. She was very confidential. I 
saw her at West Point afterwards. She was telling 
some ladies in the drawing-room the very same 
things; ‘how expensive house rent was! and 
schooling was so dear nowadays, and mantua- 
makers charged so dreadful high; though, to be 
sure, Mr. Jones could afford it, for he was making 
five thousand dollars a year, if he made a cent.’” 

“ That sounds exactly like Mrs. Hartman, doesn’t 
it, Virginia ?” said Mary Powell, in an aside. 

A little smile quivered about Mrs. West’s lips as 
she went on; she had not intended to draw the por- 
trait so faithfully. 

“The young ladies were dressed in expectation 
of callers. They were very curious about Gertrude 
Marshall, and full of regrets that ‘ Pa wouldn’t send 
them to Miss Willard’s. They made such genteel 
acquaintances there, and so many of the scholars 
had brothers who went to the examination. Plenty 
of Southerners, too,’ they said. 

“They asked who was Gertrude’s dressmaker ; 
how many hours a day she practised; if she had 
many beaux ; whether she had ever been engaged— 
oh, fifty things you never would have supposed they 
could have thought of. It seems they had a pew in 
the same church, and were very anxious to visit 
her. They condescended to inform me at last that 
their old chambermaid had concluded to come back. 
I don’t think Mrs. Jones would have suited Ann 
Sullivan either. The whole house was as tawdry 
and dirty as it could be. The parlors were very 
showy; but the family sat in their bedrooms all 
day, and they were almost bare of furniture, except 
one state chamber I had a glimpse of in the front 
of the house.” 

“ Ann Sullivan seems to have been very particu- 
lar,” Virginia said. “I wonder she was suited at 
last.” 

“You would have wondered more yet if you could 
have heard all that was expected of her by some of 
these five ladies. Whether they wanted me or not, 
they all told what their servants did. Mrs. Pea- 
body never allowed any visitors or visiting; her 
girls had one afternoon a month, Sunday, and then 
they were expected to go straight to church and 
straight home again, and tell her the text and the 
heads of thesermon. Mrs. Peabody was very pious, 
I remember. Her servants were to be up at five 
the year round, and attend family prayer at six; 
they had a quarter of an hour to go to bed in, and 
every light must be out by eleven. How she ex- 


pected them to wash and dress, and say their own 
prayers, I don’t know, in the allotted fifteen minutes 
at night and ten in the morning. She wanted a 
chambermaid and waiter in one, and offered three 
dollars and a half a month.” 
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“ Cousin Augusta, what do you think is fair?” in- 
quired Miss Hyde, suddenly. 

Mrs. West did not look towards her as she named 
Mrs. Peabody’s rate of wages; but she grew very 
conscious of Bridget’s four dollars. 

“ Well, just think for yourself a moment, Vir- 
ginia: any waiter will wear out a pair of shoes in a 
month, for she cannot wear very heavy ones around 
the house. That’s a dollar at the least. She has 
no time to do her own sewing, and cannot have a 
calico dress made without its costing her as much 
more. Stockings, aprons, underclothes—you know 
she must always look nicely; and then a Sunday, 
or holiday suit. How is she going to have anything 
left out of three dollars and a half a month towards 
sickness, or helping parents or friends more desti- 
tute than herself?” 

“But some of them are so extravagant,” urged 
Miss Hyde. “There was Nancy Bell, our waiter 
before last. She used to look as fine as I did when 
she went out. I believe she spent every shilling, 
and more too, of her wages on finery. Now, what’s 
the use of encouraging such things?” 

“ We have nothing to do with the way wages are 
spent, Virginia. One precept is enough for us; 
‘the laborer is worthy of his hire.’ No; I did not 
mean we have nothing to do; we have a great deal 
to answer for in example, if not in lack of good 
advice.” 

“ How, ‘advice,’ Mrs. West? I’m sure I never 
thought it was any of my business what our servants 
did.” 

“ Advice is not a great deal of use, Mary, when 
girls seo that their mistress is extravagant and 
wasteful. Example goes a great deal farther, I 
know; but think what may come of it, if it is 
wrong. Virginia and I were saying the other day 
that we were all influenced more than we knew by 
people we were much with. Servants especially 
have a great fancy for copying their mistress in 
dress, and the love of finery has ruined more poor 
girls than any other folly. Dishonesty is the least 
result; and, of course, their circle of acquaintances 
are more or less influenced.” 

“Dear me, Mrs. West, how dreadfully serious ! 
I shall get frightened if you go on, sha’n’t you, Vir- 
ginia? Come, tell us the rest of your adventures ; 
that’s a great deal more amusing,” Mary Powell 
interrupted, with a wilful toss of her pretty head ; 
but Mrs. West saw that Virginia felt all that she 
intended, and began to think that housekeeping in- 
volved a great deal more than keeping correct ac- 
counts, and giving out good dinners for her father. 

“You seem to be doing very well this morning, 
Mary. Where’s the threatened attack of ennui ?” 
inquired the ci-devant Ann Sullivan. “ Now sup- 
pose you imitate our industry, and wind this Saxony 
yarn for me.” 


“With the greatest pleasure. Who are these 
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bands for, Mrs. West? They are very soft and fine. 
I don’t see how you get time to do so much.” 

“ Oh, knitting is only play. I cannot afford to 
use my eyes in fancy work, evenings. Those bands? 
Those are for my old nurse Nanny. She has a lit- 
tle one of her own now, and doesn’t know how to 
knit. I like to make her a little present now and 
then; she always thinks more of anything I do for 
her myself.” 

The young ladies exchanged glances. They 
seemed to think Mrs, West was carrying her doc- 
trine a little too far. 

“I give our Jane a great deal,” Mary Powell 
said, ‘ There was my flounced tissue I turned over 
to her yesterday; it was almost as good as new; 
and a straw-spotted veil. I thought they were very 
pretty when they first came out; but they are so 
common now.” 

“Very becoming presents certainly,” returned 
Mrs. West, “and calculated to check the love of 
finery we were just speaking about.” 

Miss Powell understood the tone. 

*“ There, now, I won’t try to pretend I do things 
right. I own I didn’t care a fig about Jane or the 
things either; I only wanted to get them out of the 
way, and she happened to be in the room. But, 
Mrs. West, did you really engage to go to a place 
and try it?” 

“Yes, really. I had the pleasure of being a 
waiter in Mrs. Bartlett’s family four days and a half. 
Growing conscientious suddenly, in relating the 
day’s adventures to Gertrude, and reflecting that, 
since Mrs. Bartlett had engaged me for a week, I 
ought to go.” 

“ After you had been telling wrong stories all day ? 
Oh fie, Mrs. West !” 

“Mrs. West was paid for it, Mary. It was the 
last practical joke she ever attempted, you may de- 
pend, Mrs. Bartlett’s was the last place I inquired at. 
Mrs. Bartlett had wanted a chambermaid and waiter 
both ; I suddenly fancied I was an excellent waiter, 
and by this time could recommend Ann Sullivan 
very fluently. She offered very good wages, six 
dollars and a half, and said she always made trial 
of her servants for a week. So I engaged to go the 
next morning, and she was to call on Mrs. Marshall, 
meantime, and get ‘my character.’ So I hurried 
home, for it was almost five o’clock, our dinner- 
time, and, as Mrs. Bartlett had her bonnet on, I was 
afraid she would get to Mr. Marshall’s before me.” 

“ Wasn’t you dreadfully tired ?” 

“Oh, very; but then I had made free use of 
omnibuses, which a poor girl could not have done. 
No one invited me to Junch, paying such calls; yet 
I dare say it would be much more to the purpose, as 
a general thing, than administering cake and wine 
to a drawing-room visitor.” 

“ Dut how did Gertrude manage ? 
lett come, Augusta ?” 

“Yes, indeed, and asked all manner of questions. 


Did Mrs. Bart- 
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I had scarcely taken off my disguises, and we were 
having a great laugh, for I had no idea of really 
going to service. Gertrude went down, and said 
she had as much as she could do not to betray me ; 
but she gave me the highest recommendations, and 
said her mamma did not wish to part with me, only 
I seemed dissatisfied. She was frightened enough 
when we came to talk it over, for she was afraid her 
mother would hear of it, when no Ann Sullivan 
made her appearance. Then, as I tell you, I grew 
suddenly conscientious, and so concluded to go, in- 
tending to do something in the course of the week 
that would gain my discharge from Mrs. Bartlett. 
I thought it would be a capital adventure on the 
whole. Mrs. Bartlett was a very fashionable lady 
in the Marshall set; so we told the servants I was 
going into the country for a week, and I asked the 
chambermaid if she would sell me the dress for some 
tableaux we were going to get up.” 

“What a quantity of fibs, Mrs. West!” said Mary 
Powell, laughingly. “I wonder you were not 
afraid to go to sleep at night.” 

“That’s my great objection to practical jokes, 
Mary. They always involve so many. But I was 
more thoughtless than wicked then. I went to Mrs. 
Bartlett’s, at any rate, and kept my word so far. I 
was starting off without any baggage; but Gertrude 
said that would look suspicious ; so we took a band- 
box and tumbled in-all sorts of things, and Ger- 
trude undertook to find a boy to send it after me. 

“TI thought a waiter’s would be the easiest place 
in the world, only running up and down stairs; but 
just see what was expected of me, when I hardly 
had swept a room before. The family breakfasted 
at eight in winter, half past seven in summer. Be- 
fore this time I was to have the large parlors and 
dining-room swept and dusted, the table laid, and 
breakfast set on. The cook dished up, but it made 
forty journeys to the kitchen and china closet, par- 
ticularly when I did not know just where things 
were to be found. The cook was cross, and would 
not show me after the first morning, and Mrs. Bart- 
lett only troubled herself to fret at my mistakes. 
Then, after waiting at table, there was china and 
silver to wash and replace, called off every ten mi- 
nutes to do something for Mrs. Bartlett or the two 
half grown children, who were allowed to order me 
about just as they chose. She had high door steps 
and pavement to sweep, knobs to rub, errands to 
go, hall door to attend, lunch-table to set, and so 
came one o’clock without one moment’s leisure. 
Lunch-table to wait on ; a tray to prepare and carry 
up stairs to the children, or into the parlor for a 
visitor, At any rate, I did not eat a single meal 
without being called off two or three times, or have 
five minutes to sit down until after eight in the 
evening, and then with evening visitors there was 
very little rest. But the worst part of that was 
waiting up for the gentlemen or Mrs. Bartlett, if 
she went out in the evening, until twelve or one 
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o’clock. I did it twice that week ; once when Mrs. 
Bartlett went to Brooklyn, and the second time when 
her husband was at some supper party.” 

“T should have thought you’d have died, Mrs. 
West.” 

“T wonder more of the poor girls do not, with 
such incessant fatigue. To be sure, I was not ac- 
ecustomed to it; but the worst of all was continual 
faultfinding, no matter what I did. It was Mrs. 
Bartlett’s way, and not one solitary word of praise 
or encouragement. Even her husband used to no- 
tice it; and once I heard him tell her that he never 
should be able to keep a clerk if he did so. Then 
the cook and chambermaid did not like me, because 
I did not fall in with them and say everything 
against her, while to her it was all Irish blarney. 
I believe, on the whole, having to sleep in the same 
room with these girls was the worst thing. I was 
expected to sleep with the chambermaid ; but that 
was a little too much, so I found a quilt and took 
to the floor.” 

“Our servants have separate beds,” said Mary 
Powell. “I know mamma is very particular about 
that. She makes them keep everything very nice.” 

“ There was no encouragement to do so at Mrs. 
Bartlett’s. The room was not half furnished. I 
remember how I hovered around the broken wash- 
bowl before I could make up my mind to use it. 
We were never expected to use the bath-room. I 
used to long for a good cool plunge, and there it 
was empty half the day. Oh, there was blacking 
boots. How I did hate that! And Mr. Bartlett 
was so particular! His brother never said a word, 
so I blacked his last, and did not kill myself to 
make them shine. If I had been a real servant, I 
would have done twice as much for him as any of 
che rest of the family. He was a perfect gentleman, 
éven to the servants. I saw that from the first mo- 
ment I opened the door for him. I was more afraid 
of his finding me out, too; but somehow he never 
seemed to suspect, only I heard him tell his sister- 
in-law I did not look strong, and that I was very 
tidy and quiet.” 

“T should have thought you would have betrayed 
yourself continually,” Miss Hyde said, pausing from 
her cambric-work to bring some thread from the 
next room. She would have called Bridget up two 
pair of stairs to do it the week before. 

“TI did come very near it,” said Mrs. West. 
“ Sometimes, when I dusted the piano, which was a 
very handsome instrument, I did long to dash into 
some brilliant variation, by way of relieving my- 
self, or go singing a roulade, at the top of my voice, 
up and down stairs. I managed pretty well with 
negro songs, though—everybody sang those. 

“ However, the fifth day there was a great Lue 
and ery through the house just before dinner. Mrs. 
Bartlett had missed a very elegant handkerchief, 
and nobody had been in her room but me since 
morning. She was the most careless person I ever 
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saw. Her rings and bracelets, and even her purse, 
used to lie all over the house, on the sofa-table in 
the parlor, or in a vase on the mantle. She never 
remembered where she left anything.” 

“ She did not accuse you of stealing ?” 

“ Yes, indeed ; without waiting for a fair search 
either. Of course, I was very indignant, and said I 
would leave the house; and then that made the 
matter worse, especially when I tried to run up 
stairs first, when the cook was sent to search my 
bandbox. I had come away from Mrs. Marshall's 
very carelessly with a valuable diamond ring of my 
mother’s, that I wore habitually, and that was there, 
besides several things Gertrade had added to the 
collection for my private edification. You never 
saw such a scene. Mrs. Bartlett called me a thief 
and liar, everything I said; she was terribly vio- 
lent, and said she had never liked my looks from 
the first. I was altogether too uppish, and what 
not. If I had been a poor, unfortunate girl, de- 
pendent on my character for my support, I believe 
it would have broken my heart. As it was, I grew 
more and more indignant, and don’t know what I 
should have said, if her brother had not come in 
just then, and made his appearance in the midst of 
it. I instinctively claimed his protection against 
Mrs. Bartlett’s abuse, and, because he was disposed 
to hear the story fairly, I was exposed to fresh in- 
sult from my lady mistress; the most unladylike 
taunts at both that you can imagine. I was so in- 
terested in watching how coolly he behaved, for he 
said I ought to have a fair hearing, and all that, 
that I forgot my ring until the cook came down tri- 
umphantly with it, some fine linen underclothes, 
and a gold stud marked with my real name. 

“ Mr. Bartlett’s face changedin a moment. I saw 
he had not believed me guilty before. His sister- 
in-law was on the point of sending for a policeman 
to give me in charge. Imagine the position I was 
placed in! I thought there was no alternative but 
owning the truth. 

“¢Wait a moment,’ said he. ‘Ann, I am very 
much astonished and disappointed in yon. You 
shall have one more chance. Come into the dining- 
room a moment.’ 

“Mrs. Bartlett tried to follow, but he shut the 
door on her and the two girls. I waited very de- 
murely to hear what he had to say. I had been 
crying from anger and annoyance, as you can im- 
agine, and, I confess, matters were decidedly against 
me. 

“Now, Ann,’ said he, ‘let me hear what you 
have to say; tell me the truth, and I will be your 
friend in the matter. How did you come by this 
ring and those fine clothes ?”’ 

“Very honestly,’ said I, determinedly. So I 
had. 

“ «T should like to believe you,’ Mr. Bartlett said, 
gravely. ‘I know my sister's careless ways, and 
her impetuosity, and when I heard there was only 
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suspicion against you, I resolved to insure you a 
fair hearing. But here is dangerous evidence; if 
not in this case, some other.’ 

“ He looked so good and so handsome standing 
there, speaking as gently as if I had been a lady— 
as I was—instead of what I seemed, that I could 
not help wishing he was my brother. You need not 
laugh, girls. 

“Mr, Bartlett,’ said I, ‘put that ring on my 
finger. Doesn’t it fitme? Do my hands look as if 
they had been always accustomed to—blacking 
boots ?’ I said, looking at his. ‘ Now I will tell the 
truth: I did not take Mrs. Bartlett’s handkerchief, 
for I have a set of my own quite as handsome, and 
I don’t like to wear things marked with other peo- 
ple’s names. That’s mine on those clothes; but I 
depend on your honor and politeness not to betray 
this silly affair, and to get me off in sume way.’ 

“ By this time I fairly gave way to shame and 
mortification. I cried like a baby. I suppose I 
was really weakened by the unusual labor I had 
managed to go through. He was as good as ever to 
the last, waiting only to get some rational explana- 
tion of how I came in a position that was anything 
but that, and then he left the room without a word 
of comment. What he said to Mrs. Bartlett I did 
not know at the time; but when he came back there 
was a carriage at the door, and no one in the hall 
as he led me to it. When we parted at Mr. Mar- 
shall’s door, he said— 

“<Tf IT presume at all on this singular acquaint- 
ance, it is to advise you to be a little less romantic. 
You might expose yourself to dangers you are en- 
tirely ignorant of. I am sure you have good sense 
enough to see this.’ 
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“T met his kind eyes one moment, and then he 
drove away, leaving me humbled and mortified 
enough. So ends my experience—‘ consideration 
for servants taught in five lessons,’” added Mrs. 
West, laughingly. 

“But did you never meet him again, Mrs. 
West ?” 

“Did you never hear whether the handkerchief 
was found, Cousin Augusta? Oh, it would have 
delighted me so to have paid Mrs. Bartlett some 
day !” 

“T should certainly have fallen in love with Mr. 
Bartlett,” said Mary Powell. “ What was his first 
name, Mrs. West ?” 

“Perhaps I did. Emlen;” Mrs. West answered, 
quietly. 

“ Emlen, Cousin Augusta ?” 

“ West, instead of Bartlett, that’s all,” added her 
cousin. 

“ Well, upon my word, you were romantic, after 
all,” ejaculated Miss Powell, in astonishment. “ But 
I never knew Mrs. West, of Union Square, was such 
a person. I should not have thought she would 
have made a veryagreeable sister-in-law.” 

“She is a second wife,” Miss Hyde suggested. 

“Yes, and the reverse of my old mistress, who 
found her handkerchief that same evening in the 
crown of the bonnet she had worn the day before. 
Now, suppose she had sent for the policeman on the 
suspicion of the theft, and I had been friendless— 
but, poor lady ! the dead are sacred.” 

“ But there are ladies living who might do it,” 
Mary Powell said. “Virginia, don’t it make you 
feel terribly responsible ? Oh, Mrs. West—you don't 
black your husband's boots now, I suppose ?” 
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How ignorant, how indifferent, are we often to 
the nature, the properties, and the history of the 
most common things which surround us! That 
beautiful gift of bountiful nature, the human hair, 
we see and admire, and weave it into all the fantas- 
tical forms dictated by the capricious goddess Fash- 
ion ; but we seldom pause to reflect upon it, to mar- 
vel at its growth and beauty, to mark how it obeys 
the laws of vegetation, how it flourishes for a time, 
reaches to a certain length, falls, and is replaced by 
a succession of new shoots, and eventually decays 
from age. 

According to Erasmus Wilson, the hair of women 
is coarser than that of men; this is rather contra- 
dictory to the commonly received opinion, that 
keeping the hair cut short tends to render it coarser 
and stronger. He states the average thickness of a 
woman’s hair to be from 1-250 to 1-500 part of an 
inch, and its erdinary length twenty inches, or now 
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and then from that to a yard. Flaxen and chestnut 
hair he states to be the finest, and white and black 
hair the coarsest. Withof’s observations bear out 
these, and this latter author adds that 598 black, 
648 chestnut, and 728 flaxen hairs are about the 
average number produced on a square inch of the 
skin of the head. 

The shades and colors of the human hair are many 
and various, and are mostly, and in a great measure, 
connected with climate and race. Blumenbach 
deduces uniformity in the color and texture of the 
hair as one of the chief characteristics of his five 
varieties of the human species. Thus the Caucasian 
variety, or inhabitants of mid-Europe, have hair of 
“ a nut-brown, running on the one hand into yellow, 
and on the other into black ; soft, long, and undu- 
lating ;” the Mongolian variety have hair, “ black, 
stiff, straight, and sparing ;” this, accompanied by 
an olive complexion, we find among the natives of 
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Eastern India, of China, of Lapland, and Labrador; 
the Ethiopian variety have the “ black, crisp” hair, 
and the black skin of the negro; and so on. Cer- 
tain it is, that in races, in people of certain countries, 
and in individuals of old families, we notice the 
same hair, the same in color, in texture, and in dis- 
position. (Cavil not at the word, reader, for hair has 
its “ disposition” as well as the being on whose head 
it grows ; in one it will curl—brush it, damp it, con- 
fine it how you may, the graceful wave remains; 
release it from thraldom, and it floats in curls more 
picturesque than the most skilful artiste ever trained ; 
while in another, no art, no persuasion can produce 
a ringlet; the nearest approach to curl is a limp 
lackadaisical affair, which gradually untwists un- 
der the influence of the least moisture, until it hangs 
in what children term it, not inaptly either, “ rats’ 
tails.”) 

Mr. Wilson states “that the section of a hair 
presents three different textures; a loose cellular 
texture in the centre; a strong texture of parallel 
fibres, becoming more and more dense towards the 
circumference external to this; and a thin varnish- 
like layer of flattened cells, constituting the polished 
surface of the hair; resembling, in fact, the section 
of the stem of some plant or shrub, with its cellular 
pith in the centre, its dense wood encircling the 
pith, and its smooth polished bark on the surface.” 

The strength of the hair lies in its fibrous portion. 
In Robinson’s “ Essays on Natural Economy,” we 
read that a single hair, from the head of a boy only 
eight years of age, supported the weight of 7,812 
grains, and that one taken from the head of a young 
man aged twenty-two supported 14,285 grains. 
Weber attributes some portion of this extraordinary 
strength to the elastic nature of hair, and states that 
he has seen a hair ten inches long stretch to the 
length of thirteen inches. The fibrous portion is also 
supposed to be that which contains the pigment or 
ccloring matter; and if we hold a hair up between 
us and the light, we shall immediately perceive that 
it is not uniformly colored, or colored all through, 
but in some places has a lighter and more transpa- 
rent appearance than it has in others. 

When submitted to a microscope, the structure 
of the hair proves to be most curious ; each indivi- 
dual hair is composed of numberless small sugar- 
loaf-shaped cones, which fit into and overlap each 
other, giving a rough and almost serrated surface 
to the exterior of the hair. We have only to take 
a hair by its point and pass our fingers upwards 
towards the root, to convince ourselves at once of 
the existence of these minute teeth or scales. It is 
this formation which causes dirt, dust, and scurf to 
adhere, as they do, to hair, and which makes neg- 
lected hair so readily mat itself together into an 
absolute felt. 

Hair is highly susceptible of electricity; most 
persons have seen the sparkles, and listened to, and 
felt the tiny shocks elicited from the hair of a cat 
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by friction, and many have doubtless, while brush- 
ing their hair, observed the peculiar manner in 
which, under certain states of the atmosphere, and 
especially in frosty weather, each individual hair 
will fly apart and avoid the contact of its neighbor. 
This will also occasionally occur in certain states 
of the body, and in persons of nervous and sensitive 
temperament. 

Another peculiarity of hair is its hygrometric de- 
monstrations, the curious way in which it will uncurl 
and lengthen itself under the influence of damp or 
moisture, contracting again gradually as the atmo- 
sphere becomes drier. This has been ascribed to 
the animal portions of it, which, having in their 
composition saline particles, attract the moisture in 
the atmosphere, and, by absorbing it, distend the 
body of the hair. 

The constituents of different colored hair are by 
no means the same. All hair contains a certain 
portion of oily animal matter, some common salt, 
some phosphate of lime, a considerable portion of 
sulphur, various gases, and some manganese and 
iron. Fair hair contains least carbon and hydrogen, 
brown hair the most carbon and the smallest quan- 
tity of oxygen ; red hair has the largest proportion of 
sulphur; gray hair the most phosphate of lime. All 
contain a nearly equal amount of nitrogen. The im- 
perishable nature of hair arises from the combina- 
tion of salt and metals in its composition; in old 
tombs, and on mummies, hair has been found in a 
perfect state, which must have grown some two thou- 
sand years ago. 

In all cases of disease, the hair sympathizes, more 
or less, losing its glossy hue, becoming lank and 
damp, or dry and faded, or even falling off in con- 
siderable quantities. It may also be said, occasion- 
ally, to sympathize with the emotions as well as the 
diseases of the human frame, if we are to give any 
credence to the various accounts of those who, suf- 
fering from some sudden shock or grief, have had 
the hair turn white in a single night, as is recorded of 
Sir Thomas More, or within a very short period, as 
Was the case with Mary Queen of Scots, Marie An- 
toinette, and others. In the “ Encyclopmdia Me- 
tropolitana,” a case is recorded of a banker whose 
hair became perfectly gray in the course of three 
days, in consequence of his anxiety of mind during 
the panic of 1825. 

No author has yet attempted to account for this, 
or indeed satisfactorily, for the gradual substitution 
of white hair for colored, as age creeps on ; various 
theories have been put forth, but while we continue 
to remain ignorant even of the use and influence of 
the hair on the animal economy, and its connection 
with it, we cannot hope to arrive at any certainty. 
Meckel, a celebrated German writer, considers that 
the hair begins to turn gray about thirty; but Elbe 
gives forty as the period of life at which this change 
first makes itself apparent; much, however, depends 
on the habits and constitutions of individuals. Ir 
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has been said that dark hair becomes gray much 
earlier than light hair; but has not this supposition 
arisen from the silver lines being always more 
marked and perceptible on dark than on light hair? 
The writer has two relatives, one turned fifty and 
the other turned sixty, whose black hair is only 
threaded here and there by a silver line ; while, on 
the other hand, three of her acquaintances, with 
different shades of light brown hair, are at scarce 
six-and-thirty becoming quite gray. 

Doubtless the coloring matter of hair arises from 
a pigment secreted by tiny glands in the scalp or 
skin of the head; and when from disease or any 
other violent cause, or from the decay of nature, this 
pigment becomes altered in character, or ceases to 
be secreted, the hair changes its hue. Various 
lotions and pomatums have been recommended for 
the purpose of restoring the tone of these glands or 
ducts secreting this coloring matter, but we have 
small faith in any of them. 

The hair is one of the crowning beauties bestowed 
by nature on human beings. What poet has neg- 
lected to sing its praise? All bues have been 
celebrated, from the 


“ Lassie wi’ the sunny locks,” 


of Allan Cunningham, to the aged man Crabbe de- 
scribes with 


“Those white locks thinly spread 
Round the bald polish of that honored head.” 


To women, particularly, is hair an adornment; 
take that from her, and she loses one of her greatest 
ornaments. Surely Venus herself would cease to 
be the Queen of Beauty if she had her head shaved. 
And how busy Fashion has been, throughout all 
ages of which we have any record, with female 
tresses; how she has twisted and tortured, disfigured 
and confined them; dyed, variegated, and blanched 
them; greased, stiffened, and frizeed them! In 
short, how she has done her best in some portion of 
every age to nullify their graceful effects, and con- 
vert that which should have been a beauty into a 
deformity! The ancient Greeks, at various periods, 
wore quantities of false hair, plaited their tresses 
into elaborate braids, curled them in pyramids of 
curls, frizzled and pomatumed them; and it was 
only now and then that the classic headdress we 
term Grecian predominated. 

The ancient Roman ladies made hairdressing an 
absolute science ; taught their slaves how to rear the 
hair into marvellous edifices of curls or frize, with 
flowers, jewels, and coronals; or to plait it in mul- 
titadinous plaits, which were inclosed in a silken 
eaul, or a net woven of gold or silver thread and 
gems, or fastened with large pins, arrows, or even 
dagger-shaped jewels of gold, silver, or metal. 

The Egyptians perfumed and pomaded their 
tresses, and suffered them to float in braids or plaits 
about their necks and down their backs, enwreathed 
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with flowers, or gems, or bands, and confined by a 
fillet round the head. They, too, wore false hair, 
both with their own and in wigs. 

There is in the British Museum a wig said to be 
found among the ruins of the temple of Isis at an- 
cient Thebes; and, although so many centuries 
have elapsed since it was fabricated, the hair retains 
its extraordinary hue, the curls their form, and the 
whole thing its vraisemblance, affording a proof that 
the perruquiers of those days possessed a secret ours 
have not—namely, that of preserving the curl of 
hair. If we may judge, however, from the few au- 
thentic descriptions and specimens of their art which 
have come down to us, we should say that they were 
by no means, like ours, ambitious of emulating and 
imitating Nature, for they seem to have painted, 
frosted, gilded, silvered, and stiffened the hair until 
its actual identity was destroyed. 

In our own country we have few early authentic 
records of the style in which women wore their hair ; 
but, as far as we can gather, it was dressed very 
simply, being parted in the middle, put back off the 
face, and then wound up under the hood, or coif, or 
cap, or suffered to float at length in curls down the 
back. We find Berengaria, Eleanor of Provence, 
Isabella of Valois, and Philippa of Hainault, thus 
represented. According to Leland, Elizabeth, Queen 
of Henry VII., wore her hair thus on the day of 
her marriage, with “a calle of pipes over it.” One 
portrait of Anne Boleyn likewise represents her thus. 
Lady Jane Grey is also pictured with her hair partea 
in the middle and braided over the forehead, while 
the back hair is concealed beneath a veil or cap; 
indeed, it is not until the reign of Elizabeth that we 
begin to perceive those elaborate headgears which a 
century later became so ridiculous in their size and 
height. We find this queen delighting in marvel- 
lous structures of curls, frize, gems, and gold; in 
some portraits her hair appears to be folded over a 
cushion—we say “her hair,” but history strangely 
belies her if the false portion did not far exceed that 
supplied by Nature; and, indeed, if she had not 
several entire wigs. In Ellis’s letters we find the 
following entry among the items composing her 
wardrobe :— 


“Item. One cawle of haire set with pearles in number xliij. 
“ One ditto, set with pearles of sundry size and 
bigness. 
« One cawle set with nine trueloves of pearle and 
seven buttons, in each a rubie.” 


Perukes came into fashion in England about the 
latter end of this reign, and the making of them 
then furnished employment for decayed gentlewo- 
men. So much hair was worn about that period 
that the price of false hair became very high ; in- 
deed, it was scarcely possible to obtain the requisite 
quantity by any fair means, and it is said that poor 
women were bribed with large gifts to part with their 
tresses, children were enticed into lonely places and 
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robbed of theirs, and even the dead in their graves 
were despoiled. 

The custom of dyeing the hair was also very pre- 
valent then. Stubbs says, “If any have haire of 
her owne naturall growing, which is not fine ynough, 
then will they die it in divers colours.” In short, 
it seems that Art here began to assume the rule over 
Nature, and the first impetus was given to those 
vagaries of fashion which we shall come to speak 
of shortly ; and, as at the present day, France was 
the originator of the changes, for all old writers 
admit that perukes were an importation from. that 
country, and Stowe says thafthey were introduced 
into England about the time of the massacre of 
Paris. 

About 1630, the hair began to be chiefly worn in 
a sort of crop, plaited in short fine curls over the 
forehead, and falling in ringlets on the neck. Hen- 
rietta Maria, Queen of Charles I., is said to have 
introduced this fashion, which, with some modifica- 
tions, prevailed more or less for many years. 

In the reign of Charles II., perukes were very 
much worn, and it became the fashion for ladies to 
match or contrast their complexions and dresses 
with wigs of divers hues. In “ Pepys’s Diary,” we 
find the following remark :— 

“1664. May 13th.—This day my wife began to 
wear light-colored locks, quite white almost, which, 
though it made her look very pretty, yet, not being 
natural, vexes me, that I will not have her wear 
them.” 

Randal Holmes, speaking of costumes and coif- 
fures in 1690, mentions this peculiarity: “The la- 
dies wore false locks set on wires, to make them 
stand out at a distance from the head.” 

Tn the beginning of the next century, the hair was 
suffered to grow very long, and either curled and 
allowed to float over the neck in a multitude of 
wavy ringlets, interspersed with ribbons and jewel- 
lery, or built up into an edifice of curls and frize, 
and surmounted with feathers, or gauze and flowers, 
or ribbons. (See the following illustration.) 

Some fifty years later, the absurd fashion of put- 
ting #. cushion on the head and combing the hair 
smoothly over it, came in; some of these cushions 
were of a ridiculous height; the extreme ugliness 
and stiffness of this coiffure were occasionally soft- 
ened by a few thick curls being suffered to wander 
over the neck and shoulders. Powder and pomatum 
were profusely used in the reign of George II., and 
ladies wore as much false hair as they conveniently 
could. Various stiff and unnatural-looking curls 
also came in vogue, as the French, or sausage-shaped 
curl, and the German or roll-shaped curl, which had 
to be well frizzed underneath, to give it amplitude 
and roundness. Of course these elaborafe head- 
dresses took much time to adjust, and always re- 
quired the skill of a hairdresser to rear them proper- 
ly; hence it was impossible that they could be done 
up every day, or even every week, so ladies slept in 
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them—how, they best know. It is said that hair- 
dressers, in order to gain custom, used about this 
period to advertise their capabilities of building up 
headtires so that they should last intact for three 
months! Let us congratulate ourselves that Fashion 
no longer demands such martyrdom of us. About 
the same period, wigs closely resembling those of 
the opposite sex were worn by ladies, the only dif- 
ference between the head of a man and that of a 
woman consisting in the former terminating behind 
in a queue or toupée, and the latter in a club or fold 
of hair, termed a chignon. 

From 1790 to 1800 the use of powder began ra- 
pidly to be discontinued. Whether this resulted 
from the powder-tax, or from some dawnings of 
common sense, is a doubtful point. Wigs and false 
hair also declined in fashion, and women began 
once more to be content with and proud of their own 
unsullied locks. The hair was curled in a profusion 
of thick ringlets, and these were allowed to fall like 
a veil over the forehead and face, as well as on the 
neck and shoulders, seldom confined save by a fillet 
or bandeau, which supported a flower or a knot of 
ribbons. 
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Crops, in which the hair was parted down the 
middle, and curled all round in rows of short curls 
reaching nearly to the crown of the head, or in 
which the parting was over the temple, and the 
curls were raised on one side the head almost in a 
Brutus, succeeded. Then, again, the back hair be- 
gan to be worn long, and was tied nearly at the 
crown of the head, and raised in curls, or rolls, or 
folds at the top of the head, and these backed up by 
a high comb resembling that of a Spanish woman, 
while the front hair was disposed in French curls, 
like so many sausages. These gave place to elabo- 
rate plaits looped down each side of the face, and 
surmounted by bows of plaited bair at the back, 
and then gradually stole in the simple bands, the 
graceful curls, the classic braids of the last twelve 
or fifteen years, which combine elegance, neatness, 
and artistic grace. 

We have dwelt so long on the history of hair- 
dressing in our own country, that our notice of its 
progress in others must be very cursory. 

In France, we find that women hid away their 
hair beneath their headdresses during the earlier 
periods, or wore it as we have described the earlier 
queens of England todo. Then came more elabo- 
rate styles and perukes. One portrait of Marguérite 
of Navarre represents her with powdered hair, curled 
all over the head, and sprinkled with diamonds; but 
it was not until the beginning of the eighteenth 
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century that those turrets and mountains of hair, 
&c., were piled on the heads. Cushions, whalebone, 
and sundry other things were used to train the hair 
over, and to support it. We give a headdress from 
the reign of Louis XIV., one of the most becoming 
of its kind. It consists of rows of full curls raised 
one above the other to the crown of the head. Be- 
tween each row is a string of pearls, and in the 
centre of the headdress a Sevigné is so placed that 
its pendants shall just touch the top of the forehead, 
The long back hair is curled, and floats over the 
neck and shoulders, and often has gems or flowers 
carelessly entwined wigh it. 

Our next illustration is from the reign of Louis 
XV. Here the hair is combed up from the fore- 
head, and all round, and arranged in perpendicular 
rows of frizzed French curls, The whole is sur- 
mounted by a species of ruff which passes under the 
chin and fastens there. 





During all this period, however, women were 
found who dared to “ be out of fashion,” who had 
the good taste to wear their hair naturally in curls, 
in bands, or plaited, or wound round their heads; 
and, occasionally, a royal caprice for a while sanc- 
tioned and gave vogue to this daring innovation on 
the aristocratic discomfort of powder, pomatum, and 
periwigs. During the period of the Revolutions, 
various modes of wearing the hair succeeded each 
other rapidly. Powder and all those pet penchants 
of the disgraced noblesse were banished, but wigs 
retained and increased their sway; and something 
of the fashion Pepys records, evidently prevailed, 
for Madame Junot writes: “ Au nombre des folies 
du temps les perruques jouaient un réle important. 
Rien ne peut-étre comparé a l’absurdité de cette 
mode. Une femme brune devait avoir une perruque 
blonde ; une femme blonde une brune. Enfin une 
perruque devenait partie nécessaire d’un trousseau.” 

Dulaue describes another species of coiffure. 
Speaking of women, he says: “T.eur cheveluro 
éparsé sur leurs épaules et taillé sur le devant cou- 
vrait la moitié de leur front.” Not very becoming, 
we should imagine! 

The beautiful Madame Tallein, towards the end 
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of the Reign of Terror, and immediately after her 
rescue from prison, introduced the fashion of cutting 
the hair quite short all round, like that of a man 
@ la sacrifice ;” and, subsequently (we imagine as 
her hair began to grow again), the clustering crop 
of short curls @ la Titus. 





The beginning of the nineteenth century ushered 
in more grotesque and extraordinary headdresses 
than imagination can conceive, or than we have 
space to describe. There was “the Giraffe,” a 
pyramid of rolls or bows of hair supported by a tall 
comb, and heightened by flowers; this gave the 


‘ neck certainly a considerable resemblance to that 


of the animal whose name is gisen to this mode, for 
at the back it was one straight line from the shoul- 
ders to the top of the comb. Then there was “ the 
Casque,” wherein all the hair was combed together 
and tied up at the very top of the head, like that of 
a Chinese woman, and there raised in bows or plaits 
over wire or whalebone foundations, into a kind of 
reversed pyramid. A third, the name of which has 
escaped us, but which is more becoming, we give. 





The provinces of France offer many simple styles 
of wearing the hair, but we shall only speak of 
Brittany. It is hence that hair-merchants have 
obtained the chief of their supplies of false hair, for 
the peasant girls of this province appear to take no 
pride in this gift of Nature; when poor or when 
tempted by any want of money, they dispose of 
their tresses for a mere trifle, or if they retain them 
the hair is rarely seen at all; even children have it 
hidden by a cap. 

The Spanish, the modern Greeks, and the Swiss 
modes of wearing the hair are familiar to most of 
our readers. The Portuguese and some of the Italians 
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plait or braid their hair and then inclose it loosely 
in a silken net, or, according to Lady Morgan, comb 
it back behind the ears, and dividing it into tresses, 
confine each of these at intervals with beads or rib- 
bons, and let them float over the neck and shoulders 
in a very graceful and picturesque fashion. Turkish 
women, too, divide their hair into innumerable 
tresses, and plait them or gem them with coins or 
jewels. The Armenians have a similar fashion, but 
they add masses of false hair to their own, and when 
seated appear half buried in a heap of partially dis- 
hevelled locks. 

A hairdresser is one of the few artists whose busi- 
ness is unconnected with any manufactory. All his 
perukes, fronts, plaits, tails, &c., are generally home- 
made ; for, if he has any connection, it is necessary 
for him to keep one or more assistants, in order that 
persons coming to have their hair cut or dressed 
may not be kept waiting, and these assistants, when 
not employed in the shop, are set to “ benchwork,” 
or the manufacture of portions of headgear. The 
hair-merchants are the only commercial men con- 
nected with this business; they profess to obtain 
their supplies of hair from abroad, but ladies who 
indulge in false tresses will do well not to inquire 
too closely into the sources whence these adornments 
are obtained. Most of the legal wigs are composed 
of fine goat’s hair. 

There are few real novelties in hairdressing ; the 
plaits of five, seven, ten, and even more strands, 
woven more or less openly, and arranged differently 
on the head, the “ Grecian” plait, and the “ basket” 
or “ chain plait,” and the “ cable plait,” are repeated 
again and again in various forms and conyolutions. 
Ringlets, curls, bands, braids, and folds, alternate 
with each other in the front. 

Grecian Plait is woven as follows: Take a tole- 
rably thin lock of hair, divide it into two equal 
parts, take from the outside of the left hand portion 
a very small piece of hair—about a sixth part—pass 
it over into the centre, and unite it with the right 
hand portion; do the same from the right hand 
portion, and pass it over into the centre, and unite 
it with the left hand portion ; proceed thus, taking 
the small and even-sized lock alternately from the 
left and the right hand portions until all is plaited ; 
be careful to keep this plait very smooth. 

The Basxer or Chain Plait. Take four rather 
small strands of hair, plait with only three of these, 
weaving them over and under the fourth, which 
serves to draw the chain up, as in the way in which 
a plait of three is usually worked, taking first the 
left hand outside strand and working it under one 
and over the next until it takes the place of the right 
outside strand, which, in its turn, is then worked to 
the left side, and so on alternately, always retaining 
one unmoved in the middle. 

The Case Plait. Take three pretty thick strands 
of hair of equal size, place one in the centre, take 
the left hand strand and lift it under the centre one, 
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and over it, and back to its own place; take the 
right hand strand and lift that under the centre one, 
and over it, and back to its place; work on thus 
alternately to the end. The best way of weaving 
this is to divide the back hair into two equal por- 
tions, and then make two “cables,” and having 
twisted them round each other, to wind this double 
cable round the head. 

Much has been said relative to the treatment of 
the hair; and oils, balms, pomatums, creams, and 
greases without number have been recommended for 
its nourishment. Cleanliness, however, and friction 
are its best stimulants and improvers. We do not 
advocate the use of sharp-pointed scratching combs, 
neither do we approve of those very hard brushes 
with which some persons delight to torture them- 
selves; but a moderately stiff brush with bristles 
from about three quarters to an inch in length will 
cleanse the hair well and also produce a warm glow 
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on the skin, and this should be well used morning 
and evening every day, and then the hair polished 
with a softer brush. Cold water is the best wash 
for the hair; soaps, generally speaking, contain too 
much alkali and pungent matter to act beneficially 
on the skin of the head; but boiling water poured 
on bran, left to stand until cool, and then well 
strained off, washes long hair very nicely. If the 
hair has a tendency to fall off, the skin of the head 
may be brushed with a small hardish brush dipped 
in honey-water, or ros@mary-water, or distilled 
vinegar, morning and night for a few days, and 
then brushed with the hair-brush until it glows. 

Diseases of the hair or of the scarf skin require 
medical treatment; but so far from advocating 
nostrums, we seriously advise our readers to avoid 
them as they would paints and cosmetics, all being 
about equally abominable and injurious. 





THE WHITE 


HAIR. 


A TALE OF THE HEART. 


Ir is not rare to see women in the upper ranks 
ef society, on whom the hand of time seems to leave 
no mark for years. 

Endowed with all the blessings of fortune, beyond 
the reach of those privations which undermine the 
health, of the cares which dim the eyes, of the 
griefs which wrinkle the face ; secured from all the 
difficulties of life and the assaults of adversity; 
every day embellished by the hand of fashion and 
the aid of coquetry, every night made young again 
in the arms of ease and indolence; knowing no 
other watching than that devoted to pleasure, no 
other yoke but their own caprice, no craving but for 
enjoyment, no effort but that of living, one might 
say that time has forgotten them, as they have for- 
gotten time. They do not grow old; they only 
ripen, like a beautiful fruit, without losing anything 
of their brilliancy or freshness. 

Constance de Tourville was conspicuous in the first 
rank of these privileged beings. Prerogatives of 
birth, favors of fortune, gifts of nature, she possessed 
all that flatters the somewhat frivolous ambition of 
her sex, all that favors its peculiar propensities. 
Married to the husband of ber choice, mother of a 
daughter who was all she could desire; of high 
standing in the fashionable world; exempt from 
passions, happy in her tastes; in a word, knowing 
nothing but the sweets of life, she saw days, months, 
and years glide away, without ever asking herself 
what hour the hand of time marked on the dial of 
her existence. 

One morning, listlessly seated before her dressing- 
table, she had confided to the well skilled hand of 








a favorite maid her long, glossy, jet black hair, of 
which she might well be proud; her thin delicate 
fingers were playfully entangled in the long ears of 
a pearl-colored King Charles’s spaniel, which lay 


spread out in her lap. All at once she was inter- 
rupted in her occupation by an exclamation of sur- 


prise that escaped her maid. 

“ What is theré, Lucile ?” asked she. 

“0, madam, it is very singular!” 

“ But what 7—will you explain yourself ?” 

“A white hair, madam.” 

“On whom ?—om yourself?” replied Madame de 
Tourville, with the utmost composure, 

“Pardon me, madam; it is on—your head—I 
think,” answered the servant, not without some hesi- 
tation. 

“Pooh! it is impossible,” retorted her mistress, 
with an accent of incredulity incompatible with the 
least doubt. 

“ Madam will allow me to—take it out ?” 

“© certainly, Lucile, take it out. It must be a 
hair off my spaniel that has got on my head.” 

The abigail took the disputed silver thread gently 
between her finger and thumb, and giving a slight 
snatch, pulled it out. Madame de Tourville uttered 
a low sharpery. The pain was transient as light- 
ning; but the shock was felt in the very depths of her 
heart. Constance, however, was still bent on deceiv- 
ing herself, and was unwilling to yield to anything 
short of ocular demonstration. 

“Let us see,” said she, endeavoring to conceal, 
under affected gayety, the anxiety that preyed upon 
her; “show me your wonderful finding, Lucile.” 
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She took the hair from the fingers of her maid, 
contemplated it fora moment in silence, laid it on 
the back of her rosy hand the better to ascertain its 
color; then, convinced, against her will, by this de- 
cisive proof, she resumed, with an emotion which, 
in spite of her efforts to master it, trembled even in 
her voice— 

“Yes, Lucile, you were right; it 1s, indeed, a 
white hair.” 

However little the maiden might know of phy- 
siology, she was not to be deceived by this assumed 
indifference, and plainly read in the depths of her 
mistress’s heart how great a revolution her own un- 
lucky sincerity had wrought. With the awkward- 
ness common to persons destitute of tact when 
anxious to repair any mischief they have done, she 
aggravated her first blunder by a second. 

“ Well, madam, who has not white hairs? I have, 
I know, though I am not twenty yet!” 

Not twenty yet! These words, apparently so in- 
significant, were like a thunder-clap to Madame de 
Tourville! Never, till that fatal day, had she given 
her age a thought. This simple phrase made her 
think of it for the first time in her life. She was 
long in making out the inventory of her years, for, 
after going over the reckoning again and again, she 
still began once more, astonished at the result. At 
last she could not resist the evidence ; she was in- 
deed thirty-three ! 

This unexpected discovery plunged Madame de 
Poarville into a stupefaction mingled with unspeak- 
able anguish. She had, then, unwittingly passed her 
thirtieth year, the grand climacteric in the life of a 
lady of fashion, and was fast approaching the bleak 
season of forty! Whata reflection! It appeared 
to Constance as if she had been roused from a long 
enchantment by the stroke of some magician’s wand, 
and had passed at once from youth to middle age, 
from her apogee tu her decline. She longed to be 
alone, that she might consult her mirror at leisure, 
and ask that sincere confidante’s opinion on the exter- 
nal signs of the sudden metamorphosis. She there- 
fore seized the first pretext for dismissing her maid, 
then bolted the door of her room, and hastened to 
her cheval-glass. 

Nothing changed in her person ; still her noble and 
elegant figure, her smooth white shoulders, her grace- 
ful and animated features, all set off by an undress 
of exquisite taste, such was the whole presented by 
the first glance. But, on looking closer, she could 
not but perceive that a treacherous plumpness 
threatened to impair her figure, that the bloom of 
her complexion was beginning to pale; and a more 
attentive scrutiny discovered on her forehead, lately 
as smooth as ivory, a scarcely perceptible trace, the 
growing lineament of what would ere long be a 
wrinkle. 

In these symptoms, still discreet but eloquent, 
Madame de Tourville recognized with bitterness the 





first prognostics of the “sear and yellow leaf.” 
She could no longer conceal from herself that she 
had entered on the downward path that leads to old 
age; she saw in the horizon the hour approaching 
when she must bid farewell to the world and to that 
transient royalty with which publie opinion invests 
the leaders of fashion. 

Humiliating and inevitable day! That crown 
which she but now took from the brow of a falling 
favorite will soon be transferred from herself to a 
rival, called by right of youth to supplant her in 
her turn. 

An object of indifference and neglect, she must 
follow in the shade the triumphal car of the rising 
sun. At those fétes of which she had been and was 
still the soul and the idol, she would then be present, 
obscure, unnoticed in the crowd of followers. 

Could there be a more afflicting and agonizing 
train of thought for a woman, adorable and still 
adored, accustomed to please, jealous of distinction, 
in a word, mad after incense. 

With what despair she saw the fatal term of her 
sway approach, and how short appeared to her now 
that flourishing period which her gay thoughtless- 
ness never suspected could have an end! How 
should she fill up the void in her life eaused by the 
abandonment which chilled her very heart ! 

The more she felt the cup of worldly vanities was 
about to be withdrawn from her lips, the more in- 
tolerable her thirst became. What would she not 
give to trace back the current of years that was 
bearing her down, and seize her youth again, that 
inestimable treasure, which we never value suffi- 
ciently till lost forever? Vain wishes! The fount- 
ain of youth had run dry, and all the gold on earth 
could never fill it again. Willing or not, she must 
submit to nature’s law; she must grow old, and wit- 
ness, however painful, the falling leaves of her last 
bright days ! 

Such were the meditations of Madame de Tour- 
ville, when a slight tap at the door of her room ab- 
ruptly roused her from her reverie. 

“ Who is there?” asked she, with a sudden start. 

“Tt is I, Constance, your mother. I am aston- 
ished that I have not seen you this morning, and am 
come to see how you are.” 

Madame de Tourville drew back the bolt and 
opened the door; the visitor entered. She was what 
in familiar language is called a woman that wears 
well. Her age appeared to be somewhere from forty- 
five to fifty-five. Her face, flanked with long curls 
of a fine silvery gray, bore indisputable traces of 
no common beauty. She was tall, and of a stout- 
ness well proportioned toher stature. Her dishabille, 
perfect in taste and of a simplicity not devoid of 
elegance, evinced in a high degree the art, so diffi- 
cult at her age, of following the fashion neither too 
much nor too little. In a word, her whole exterior 
breathed an air of distinction which clearly proved 
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that she had the tact skilfully to steer between the 
two dangerous rocks of old age, negligence, and 
pretension. Her name was Madame d’Arvigny. 

On entering, she cast an observant look round her 
daughter’s room, and then upon its occupant, who, 
still absorbed in her reflections, stood with her eyes 
cast down. 

“ What ails you, Constance ?” said she, anxiously ; 
“and why did I find you locked in? Any one 
would think you had been weeping.” 

“TI weep, mother? what nonsense! 
nothing the matter, I assure you.” 

“You give me that assurance in a tone that con- 
vinces me it is not true. Come, speak, my dear 
child; have I done anything to forfeit your confi- 
dence—or can it be myself who am the cause, the 
involuntary cause, of your troubles ?” 

“0, mother, don’t think that!” 

“ Then lay bare your heart to me, or I shall think 
you are offended.” 

“ Well, then—indeed, mother,” said she, interrupt- 
ing herself, “the confession you ask of me is so 
strange that Iam afraid you will have a laugh at 
my expense.” 

“ Are not the troubles of a daughter sacred in the 
eyes of her mother?” 

“ You wish it, mother; then listen.” 

And Madame de Tourville, without concealing 
anything, gave a recitai of the scene that had just 
passed, and depicted the mental anguish caused her 
by—a white hair. When she had done— ' 

“ Well, mother,” said she to Madame d’Arvigny, 
who had heard her with the most affectionate at- 
tention, “are you not tempted to laugh at me a 
little ?” 

“Far from it. I pity you, my child; for the pe- 
riod you are now passing is the most painful trial 
in the life of a woman accustomed as you are to 
flattering attentions, It is, my dear girl, the chap- 
ter of disenchantments and sacrifices. Others be- 
sides you,” added she, suppressing a sigh, “ have 
known the anguish and bitter regret peculiar to it; 
and fortunate it is when those regrets are caused 
only by wounded vanity, and the pain does not 
affect the tenderest strings of the heart! But woe 
to her who, clinging to these dreams, has not the 
courage to relinquish in due time the tastes and as- 
pirations of youth, and who retains in her decline 
the feelings and illusions of her opening dawn! 
In a word, my child, wretched is the woman who 
does not know how to meet old age! 

“Tt is a science, believe me, in which we ought 
to take lessons early, instead of waiting till our de- 
clining star forces them upon us; or, which is still 
worse, one of those sudden crises which precipitate 
us headlong from the height of our chimeras into 
the abyss of reality. In your turn, listen to me, 
Constance, and let me reveal to you one of those 
griefs of the heart which are only so much the more 
painful from being concealed from the eyes of the 


There is 


world ; for its malignity would consider them ridi- 
culous, and assail them with jeering and mockery. 

“ Madame Dalbrun,” I disguise the names of the 
parties; perhaps you will recognize them but too 
easily, “ Madame Dalbrun was thirty-five, two years 
older than you, Constance. In the springtime of 
life, it is but a day; in the fall, itis an age. Satiated, 
like yourself, with enjoyment and flattery, the giddy 
whirl of pleasures, the magic influence of luxury 
and dress, and lastly (why not say it?) a little 
voluntary blindness, concealed from her the advance 
of age and the first encroachments of time. 

“Still handsome, or at least called so, rich, a 
widow, absolute mistress of herself, she suffered 
imagination to gain an ascendency over her conduct 
which she refused to reason. However, her romantic 
dreams did not so far absorb her thoughts as to 
make her forget she was a mother. She had a 
daughter about sixteen, the object of her tenderest 
affection, who was laboring under that vague sense 
of uneasiness that accompanies the period of ado- 
lescence. But, resolved to deceive herself on every 
point that reminded her of her age, Madame Dal- 
brun would only consider her daughter as a mere 
child, and attributed her indisposition to every cause 
but the right. The faculty were clear-sighted enough 
to see how the case really stood, and ordered a jour- 
ney to Spa. 

“ You know that, with the exception of visits to 
fountains and some few excursions in the neighboring 
country, the life of a stranger at Spa is almost en- 
tirely concentered in the saloons of the Redoute. 

“ Lectures, concerts, balls are the pastimes it 
offers to charm his leisure, and, more expensive than 
all, the gaming-table. Roulette and rouge et noir 
are ever busy at the Redoute, like the guillotine in 
793 on the Place de la Revolution. Among the 
amateurs ranged round the gaming-table, which I 
will not describe, Madame Dalbrun only noticed a 
single player, a tall, handsome young man, with 
an exterior characterized by a kind of haughty 
stateliness which did not ill become him. Standing, 
negligently leaning on the back of a chair, he threw 
down, with an air of unconcern, handfuls of gold 
pieces, which he saw multiply or disappear without 
allowing the chances of the game to affect the im- 
perturbable composure of his features and manners. 
Women are taken with any kind of daring, and 
this bold defiance, so phlegmatically thrown in the 
teeth of fortune, did not fail to awaken in Madame 
Dalbrun a sort of magnetic interest in the intrepid 
player. 

“ The next day, there was dancing in the evening 
at the Redoute. Seated beside her daughter, in the 
gorgeous ball-room of the establishment, Madame 
Dalbrun was listening mechanically to the first 
measures of a waltz, when a voice, whose harmonious 
tones thrilled to the deepest recess of her heart, pro- 
nounced the following words :— 
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“ «Madam, will you condescend to do me the honor 
of waltzing with me ?’ 

‘She looked round, and recognized, not without 
some slight emotion, the player whose cool temerity 
had won her sympathies. She gave him her hand 
to show her assent, and, leaving her daughter under 
the protection of her companion, she sprang for- 
ward, leaning on her partner’s arm, into the giddy 
whirl of the waltzers. When she returned to her 
place, the handsome stranger had advanced another 
step in her favor. In the first place, he waltzed 
beautifully, which is no bad recommendation in a 
woman’s estimation ; and then, in the few words he 
had exchanged with her during the rapid evolutions 
of the ceaseless whirl, she had instantly perceived 
that his language was no less distinguished than 
his person. She felt her curiosity excited, while 
her partiality for the young man increased, and she 
burned with desire to penetrate the mystery that 
surrounded him. She therefore needed little en- 
treating to induce her to aceept the offer of his hand 
for the next country dance ; for she hoped, in the 
half confidences of conversation, to find something 
that might gratify her curiosity. Indeed, if the 
waltz is, from its very nature, too stirring to be 
otherwise than taciturn, the periodical rests in the 
quadrille seem, on the contrary, expressly intended 
for conversing. 

“ Madame Dalbran’s expectations were realized, 
and the last figure was scarcely finished before she 
already knew, thanks to partial explanations adroitly 
drawn out, that her partner belonged to the flower 
of the French nobility ; that he was rich, master of 
his fortune and himself, through the premature loss 
of his parents; and that, his diplomatic career being 
violently cut short in 1830, he was travelling partly to 
see the world, but chiefly a good deal to pass his time. 

“ These avowals, though of little importance, led 
to a kind of incipient intimacy, perfectly authorized 
by the easy etiquette of a watering-place, between 
Madame Dalbrun and her partner; and when he 
led the lady back to the place where her daughter 
was waiting, he respectfully asked permission to 
take a seat for a moment near the ladies. The mo- 
ment only ended with the evening; for the charm, 
the wit, the shrewdness he exhibited, his varied 
information, the piquaricy of his remarks, and his 
graceful address, made the time appear very short 
to Madame Dalbrun in his company. When the 
hour for leaving came, the acquaintance was sufli- 
ciently advanced for her to accept his arm and allow 
him to accompany her and her daughter to the door 
of the inn where they lodged. 

“The next day brought Madame Dalbrun what 
our mothers used to call a fit of the vapors. La- 
boring under a listlessness without cause, and an 
uneasiness without object, she left her worsted work 
for her embroidery, and that for writing, and the 
needle, as well as the peo, fell from her hands. 
What did she want? She could not say, or rather 
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she shrunk from asking herself, for the answer would 
not have been doubtful. 

“Scarcely had she finished dinner, when she threw 
over her shoulders her richest and most elegant 
shawl, put on her head the prettiest bonnet her 
wardrobe could supply, and proceeded with her 
daughter towards the Seven o’Clock Walk. ‘ Per- 
haps,’ said she, ‘the music she would hear there, 
as usual every evening, would calm the irritation 
of her nerves.’ But that was only a pretext, and 
her eagerness was owing to a cause not very diffi- 
cult to divine. In fact, it was easy to see that she 
was looking for some one in the crowd that custom 
always brought every day to that resort of the fash- 
ionable world. 

“She had not been seated many moments when 
she saw him appear at the end of the walk, in a 
dress the graceful ease of which set off his hand- 
some person to advantage. By the mist that passed 
before her eyes, and the palpitations of her heart, 
she was able to see how great a sway a feeling that 
sprang into existence only the evening before al- 
ready exercised over her; but, far from striving 
against it, she yielded to it without a struggle, and 
plunged, as it were, headforemost into the very 
centre of the fire. 

“ T cannot describe to you the inward joy she felt 
on seeing him turn towards the side where she was. 
He came up, saluted the ladies with an air of good- 
breeding only found in the highest circles, and, after 
the usual compliments, fell into conversation. They 
talked of music, a subject naturally suggested by 
the circumstances. Madame Dalbrun did not con- 
ceal the pleasure she felt in this rural and uncere- 
monious concert, at the foot of a mountain, in the 
gradually departing gleam of twilight, under the 
verdant canopy of venerable trees, gently waving 
in the evening breeze. 

“*How would it be, madam?’ resumed Mr. 

“ «Mister ? inquired Madame de Tourville, 
with an air of curiosity, at this part of Madame 
Dalbrun’s narrative. His name was Mr. 

“No matter; let us call him Gaston, and ge on 
with our story. 

«How would it be, madam, if this harmony, 
which charms you in spite of the too real proximity 
of the orchestra and the harshness of the sounds, 
were heard at a vague and misty distance, at the 
top of the cliff, yonder, for instance? The trial may 
be easily made, and if you will attempt the ascent, 
allow me to solicit the favor of being your guide.’ 

“ Madamo Dalbrun signified her assent by a ges- 
ture, took Gaston’s arm, and gave hers to her 
daughter; and the three began to ascend the pic- 
turesque eminence which commands the Seven 
o’Clock Walk. The ascent, however, is almost 
without fatigue, thanks to the winding paths cleared 
along the slope of the rock between two rows of oake 
mixed with poplars and birch. As they approached 
the summit, the sound of the instruments became 
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gradually weaker, and resembled the echoes of those 
serenades wandering along the lakes of Venice, of 
which Byron somewhere speaks. When they reached 
the top they only heard aerial chords, almost imper- 
ceptible vibrations like those of the Eolian harp, 
with nothing earthly in them. 

“ As they climbed the steep, attentively listening 
to the melodies that floated on the air, holding their 
breath, and treading as softly as possible, all pre- 
served, as if by tacit consent, a kind of religious 
silence. Gaston was the first to break it :— 

“ ¢Well, ladies,’ said he, as soon as they reached 
the end of their excursion, ‘ what think you of my 
experiment ?” 

“That there can, indeed, be nothing more poetic 
and better calculated to favor reveries than this 
musical journey in the regions of the infinite; but, 
Mr. Gaston, allow me to ask you this question, per- 
haps indiscreet. Is it possible that a man like you 
can combine in so eminent a degree two qualities 
apparently so incompatible: on the one hand, that 
divine spiritualism which soars from the earth 
towards the unknown; on the other, that vulgar 
materialism which clings to it by the monomania 
of play? You are rich, you have no need of money, 
and I do not think you covetous. You play without 
excitement, without ardor; you have not even for 
gaming that passion, that frenzy which throws a 
charm over many follies and justifies some.’ 

“Certainly, madam; because play with me is 
neither a passion nor a folly; it is a pastime; and 
nothing more. I assure you I have no wish to be 
thought either a romantic or mysterious character. 
I am not seeking, as the novels say, for a soul in 
unison with my own; but I do want to find a woman 
that shall stir up within me feelings deeper than 
any I have hitherto felt. I have had, in my time, 
eaprices, likings—inclinations, perhaps, but love, 
real love, never. My head has sometimes been 
captivated, but my heart has ever preserved its 
liberty. Let me find the being destined to subju- 
gate it, and, without regret, hesitation, or reserve, 
I bid the gaming-table adieu forever.’ 

“Pardon me, sir,’ said Madame Dalbrun, inter- 
rupting the speaker. ‘It is time we went down; I 
feel, by the trembling of my daughter’s arm, that 
the chill of the evening air has begun to affect her.’ 

“ «Let us get down then as fast as we can,’ replied 
Gaston, quickly. ‘Care for health so precious must 
stand before the unspeakable pleasure I feel in 
pouring out my thoughts to you. Another time, 
with your permission, we will resume the conversa- 
tion. Nothing is sweeter than to philosophize in 
country scenes. In that I share the feelings of 
Jean Jacques, and we have here, round Spa, many 
and many a spot that the guest of Charmettes would 
most certainly have loved to contemplate—provided, 
madam, you will some day accept me as your guide.’ 

“With pleasure,’ said Madame Dalbrun, ‘if I 
did not shrink from the fatigue.’ 
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“*A carriage will obviate that.’ 

“ «Unfortunately, I have not mine with me, end 
as for the comfortless carriages and miserable backs 
to be obtained here, I will not conceal from you 
that they have neither my confidence nor my predi- 
lections.’ 

“ Conversing thus, they came to the door of the 
hotel. Gaston took leave of the ladies after asking 
permission to pay his respects to them, which, con- 
sidering the present state of their intercourse, was 
granted him without any hesitation. 

“The next day, at the earliest hour that polite 
usage permitted, Gaston presented himself at Ma- 
dame Dalbrun’s. He held in his hand a riding- 
whip with a gold head richly chased. 

“*Pray, madam, forgive me for disturbing you 
so early this morning; but I am come to remind 
you of a promise, and claim its fulfilment.’ 

“*A promise from me! what promise, pray ?” 

“The one you made me last night.’ 

“ «What did I promise last night ?’ 

“To make, with me as your guide, a pilgrimage 
in the environs.’ 

“* Ah, very right! But Mr. Gaston has forgot- 
ten an essential clause.’ 

“*Everything is prepared, madam; and you 
will suffer no annoyance either from lame horses 
or an uncomfortable carriage. I have found this 
morning, under seizure at my hotel, the new equi- 
page of a stock-broker wrecked on the breakers of 
roulette. Carriages, horses, harness, everything 
complete. I have bought the lot, put my old valet, 
an experienced coachman from the stables of Artois, 
on the box, and I am come, like a gallant corsair, to 
offer you a trip on board my vessel.’ 

“To refuse an offer made with so good a grace 
would have been almost a mortification. Besides, 
this piece of gallantry flattered Madame Dalbrun’s 
self-love. Her objections were easily overcome, 
and, followed by her daughter, she got into the 
carriage, which was waiting at the door. It was 
a handsome phaeton, drawn by a pair of beautiful 
horses full of spirit, and champing their bits with 
impatience. Gaston handed the ladies up the steps 
of the carriage, and shutting the door, while they 
were taking their seats— 

“As for me, ladies,’ said he gayly, ‘I will ask 
your permission to appoint myself your captain of 
the guard, and ride by your side, like a real queen’s 
guardsman.’ 

“ As he finished speaking, he sprang lightly on 
his horse which a servant was holding by the bri- 
dle, and began to caracole beside the carriage with 
all the ease and assurance of a consummate horse- 
man. 

“Every new accomplishment she discovered in 
him plunged deeper and deeper into Madame Dal. 
brun’s heart the shaft that rankled there, although 
she only half acknowledged it to herself. His every 
care and attention added to the flame that was 
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burning in her breast, by flattering her with a recip- 
rocal feeling. The whole day was spent, so far as 
Gaston was concerned, in those polite attentions 
and delicate gallantries which he divided with ex- 
quisite tact between Madame Dalbrun and her 
daughter. As proposer and arranger of this unex- 
pected trip, he exerted himself in doing the honors 
in such a way as to prevent even a moment’s languor 
interrupting the delight of his companions; and 
such was the charm of this increasing intimacy, of 
this party of three, enlivened by the variety of 
rural scenery, the clearness of the air, and the 
serenity of the skies, that they prolonged its dura- 
tion to the last glimmer of daylight. 

Night was closing in when they started on their 
return to the town. At the request of Madame 
Dalbrun, rather uneasy at this nocturnal journey, 
the coachman pushed on his horses by voice and 
whip. Excited by this stimulus, added to their 
eagerness to reach the stable, the horses became 
irritated and unmanageable. The driver vainly en- 
deavored to hold them back. Too weak to master 
them, his efforts only irritated them more. Blind 
and furious, they ran away, dragging the light ve- 
hicle in the direction of the ravine of Sauveniéres 
at the end of the road they were following. Seated 
at the back of the carriage, Madame Dalbrun and 
her daughter saw only a part of the danger, but 
Gaston saw all, and measured at a glance the whole 
extent of the approaching catastrophe. Swifter 
than the wind, he spurred vn his horse, got a little 
before them, and there alighted. At this act of 
madness the two ladies, who rose on seeing him 
start off, eagerly leaned out of the carriage and 
shrieked aloud. One shut her eyes; the other fell 
back insensible on the cushions. As for him, firm 
and impassive, he awaited the avalanche, and, just 
as it was upon him, aimed a violent blow with his 
whip at the noses of the foaming horses. They 
were frightened and reared. Gaston seized the 
reins, and with a nervous hand held them safe till 
the driver, who was more dead than alive, helped 
him to secure them. 

“The danger is over. The intrepid young man 
hastens to his charge. Madame Dalbrun is pale 
and helpless ; her daughter, still paler, is motionless 
on her lap. Without uttering a word, Gaston raises 
her fainting form, carries her on his arms, and lays 
her down in the little inn near the fountain of Sauve- 
niéres. Their zealous efforts revive her; she can 
hardly stand; a bed is hastily prepared for her in 
the carriage; Gaston, to prevent any further acci- 
dent, takes the reins himself, and the little caravan 
proceeds slowly towards Spa. 

“Though not dangerous, the young lady’s indispo- 
sition confined her to her room some days. Gaston, 


zall of attention, went morning and evening to in- 
quire after her and watch the progress of her reco- 
very. These daily visits, and the long stays for 
which they supplied a pretext, at last made Madame 
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Dalbrun look for his presence as something neces- 
sary to her happiness. She accustomed herself to 
look on him as one of the family, and received him 
with a kind and flattering familiarity. 

“One day when the patient was better, the doc- 
tor allowed a short walk. The young lady went 
down into the garden, supported by her mother on 
one side and Gaston on the other. As they went 
along they conversed :— 

“* Well, sir,’ said Madame Dalbrun, ‘what news 
have you for us poor recluses, who know nothing 
of what passes in the world? What are they 
doing at the Redoute ?” 

“*Why, madam, what they always do; they pre- 
tend to dance and read the gazette, but in reality 
they amuse themselves by rushing into ruin.’ 

“¢ And yourself, sir; how does fortune treat you ?’ 

“* Fortune, madam, I have no longer anything 
to fear or hope from her caprices.’ 

“* How so, pray ?” 

“¢T have left off playing, madam—I shall play 
no more,’ said Gaston, with peculiar emphasis. 

“*¢Let us sit down, mother,’ said the convales- 
cent, feeling a sudden weakness; ‘I want to rest a 
moment.’ 

“They sat down on a bench, and soon returned 
to the house in profound and almost solemn silence. 
Gaston did not break it till he took leave. As Ma- 
dame Dalbrun accompanied him to the door, he 
took her aside, and said to her, in a low and some- 
what faltering voice :— 

“*Have the kindness, madam, to grant me a 
moment’s interview to-morrow morning. I must 
speak to you—without witnesses.’ 

“¢T shall expect you,’ answered Madame Dalbrun, 
with an endeavor to conceal the emotion she felt. 

“Tn fact, was not this request, viewed in connec- 
tion with the significant observation by which Gas- 
ton had terminated the conversation begun in the 
garden, the presage and prelude to a formal and 
decisive declaration? So he was going to declare 
himself! she had not mistaken! she saw the reali- 
zation of the dream she had cherished almost with- 
out daring to avow the fact to herself. He loved 
her! everything conspired to convince her of it, 
both his attentions and the frequency of his visits, 
and especially the heroism he had displayed for her. 
Would a man risk his life for a woman who inspires 
him with only an ephemeral caprice? This thought 
filled Madame Dalbrun’s soul with a delicious in- 
toxication. She felt herself happy and proud of a 
conquest which flattered at once her heart and her 
vanity. She gloried in an empire vainly sought by 
others, and younger than herself. Then, by a sud- 
den revulsion, the feeling of the inequality of their 
ages, the idea that Gaston’s youth would survive 
her own, presented itself in the midst of her joy, like 
a serpent among flowers. But she soon expelled 
the hateful thought, and, full of blooming hopes, she 
blinded herself to the trials of the future. 
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“Tt was in the agitation of a feverish impatience, 
which pursued her even in sleep, that Madame Dal- 
brun awaited the lingering approach of the joyful 
moment. At break of day, she would have left her 
bed, had she not feared to betray, by such unwonted 
eagerness, the almost childish anxiety which fevered 
her blood. However, she rose long before her usual 
time, and began her toilet, as much to while away 
the time as to apply artificial means to heighten the 
advantages of nature. 

“She had just given the last touch to her attire, 
when Gaston was announced in the saloon, where 
she awaited him alone. He came in with that half 
serious, half easy air familiar to him, sat down, and 
addressing Madame Dalbrun :— 

“* Need I, madam,’ said he, ‘ explain what brings 
me here? Have you not divined it?’ 

“ * Perhaps.’ 

“Even should my attentions, my assiduities, and 
my whole conduct not have enlightened you, could 
what I said yesterday leave any doubt? Well, 
then! I have found that deeper feeling I sought 


after! The woman, the expected one, whom my 
heart yearned for, is come! In a word, madam, I 
am in love!’ 


“Are you quite sure, sir?’ replied Madame Dal- 
brun, accompanying the question with a somewhat 
coquettish smile. 

“*Like you, I doubted at first,’ gravely replied 
Gaston. ‘I was afraid of confounding a transient 
inclination with a durable attachment. I have in- 
terrogated, one by one, all the fibres of my heart; 
I have sounded the depths of my soul. Now my 
doubts are removed, madam ; the happiness of my 
life depends on a union of which you are the arbi- 
ter. Say, the object of my love,’ concluded he, as 
he perceived Mademoiselle Dalbrun, who had par- 
tially opened the door, ‘the object of my love is 
yonder !’ 

“ At this thunderclap, which reduced to ashes the 
whole fabric of her dreams, Madame Dalbrun felt a 
mortal chill pass through her veins; her temples 
were covered with an icy dampness, her eyes closed, 
her pulse ceased to beat, and she almost fainted 
away on the divan where she sat. 

“*What is the matter, madam?’ cried Gaston, on 
seeing ber turn pale. 

“ ‘Nothing, sir,’ said Madame Dalbrun, with a 
violent effort to conceal her anguish. 

“ She convulsively clasped the hand of her daugh- 
ter, who bad rushed to her assistance. 

“Nothing but a sudden pain occasioned by 
emotion very natural on thinking of separation from 
one we love.’ 

“God forbid that I should have the cruelty to 
require such a sacrifice of you! I have no mother, 
madam ; you shall be mine. You must never leave 
us; you shall live near us, with us, in one family. 
The being I shall most love in the world after her 
will be yourself.’ 
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“She threw on Gaston one look of sorrow and 
resignation, and, turning her head towards her 
daughter, who was leaning over her :— 

“*You must decide,’ said she to her. 

“The latter looked down timidly, and her only 
answer was holding out her hand to Gaston, who 
tenderly pressed it between his own and kissed it— 
the finishing stroke which vibrated through Madame 
Dalbrun’s soul like the funeral knell of her last illu- 
sion !” 

Madame d’Arvigny stopped a moment, a prey to 
emotion, which was shared by Madame de Tourville. 

“ And now, Constance,” resumed she, “do you 
want me to remove the veil under which I have 
concealed my personages ?” 

“Tt is needless, mother, to remove their masks. 
I have known the enigma for sixteen years; you 
have now taught me the answer.” 

“ Well, my child, profit by a lesson more painful 
than the discreet warning given by a white hair. 
It is better to leave regrets than to wait for indif- 
ference. Prevent, by a voluntary retreat, the dis- 
dain of a world that now adores you. Abdicate 
before your sceptre slips from your hands in spite 
of you, and take refuge in the midst of those do- 
mestic enjoyments which never forsake us till 
death. Time, believe my experience, will make 
them sweeter to you than those of vanity.” 

That very evening, Madame de Tourville went 
to a ball with the severe, but still elegant, toilet of 
a woman devoted to her matronly duties, and an- 
swered the young men, who, as usual, pressed round 
her to solicit the favor of dancing with her— 

“No, gentlemen, I have left off dancing; but 
here is my daughter, whom I recommend to your 


notice. I leave her my reversion.” 





TREASURES. 


Tue throb of the heart is the voice of fate. 

Virtue is little wont to look back after her shadow, 
Reputation. 

Do the frowns of Fate startle you? Fear her 
emiles yet more. 

The test of an enjoyment is the remembrance 
which it leaves behind it. 

The sun produces life, or causes death, according 
as its rays fall—and so doth love. 

Forget not that human virtue is a polished steel, 
which is rusted by a breath. 

Alas! the flame of friendship shines but in the 
nigats of life; for the sun of prosperity overpowers 
its rays. 

Let humility be the virtue of the wise man, that 
he may appear like the fruit-burthened bough, 
pressed down by the weight of his own worth. 











LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


PLANTING THE SHRUBBERY. 





Decorations in shrubberies. Those of the shrub- 
bery should in general be of a more useful and im- 
posing character than such as are adopted in the 
flower-garden. The greenhouse and aviary are 
sometimes introduced, but not, as we think, with 
propriety, owing tothe unsuitableness of the scene 
for the requisite culture and attention. Open and 
covered seats are necessary, or, at least, useful de- 
corations, and may occur here and there in the 
course of the walk, in various styles of dc2orations, 
from the rough bench to the rustic hut (Fig. 1) and 
Grecian temple (Fig. 2). Great care, however, must 
be taken not to crowd these, nor any species of de- 
corations. Buildings, being more conspicuous than 
either statues, urns, or inscriptions, require to be 
introduced more sparingly, and with greater caution. 
In garden or ornamented scenery they should sel- 
dom obtrude themselves by their magnitude or glar- 
ing color, and rarely be erected but for some obvious 
purpose of utility. 

Covered seats and shelters are introduced of many 
forms, and under a great variety of names, such as 
root-houses, heath-houses, moss-houses, huts, shel- 
ters (Fig. 3), bowers, caverns, caves, grottoes, tem- 
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ples, mosques, &c., besides plain covered seats, 
either of wood or stone. The imitation of temples 
or mosques is, as they must be on a small scale, 
generally quite ridiculous. The propriety of intro- 
ducing the others depends entirely upon the cha- 
racter of the scene. Light bowers formed of lattice- 
work, and cvvered with climbers, are in general 
most suitable to parterres; plain covered seats suit 
the general walks of the shrubbery. Most of the 
others may be introduced in romantic, singular, wild, 
or melancholy places. 

Statues, whether of classical or geographical interest, 
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urna, inscriptions, bust, monuments, &c., are materials 
which should be introduced with caution. None of 
the others require so much taste and judgment to 
manage them with propriety. The introduction of 
statues, except among works of the most artificial 
kind, such as fine architecture, is seldom or never 
allowable ; for, when they obtrude themselves among 
natural beauties, they always disturb the train of 
ideas which ought to be excited in the mind, and 
generally counteract the character of the scenery. 
In the same way, bust, urns, monuments, &c., in 
flower-gardens, are most generally misplaced. The 
obvious intention of these appendages is to recall to 
mind the virtues, qualities, or actions of those for 
whom they were erected: now this requires time, 
seclusion, and undisturbed attention, which must 
either render all the flowers and other decorations 
of the ornamental garden of no effect, or, if they 
have effect, it can only be to interrupt the train of 
ideas excited by the other. As the garden, and the 
productions of nature, are what are intended to in- 
terest the spectator, i‘ is plain that the others should 
not be introduced. 
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WOMAN’S LOVE. 


“ Wuo is that very beautiful girl ?”” asked a young 
Englishman of his companion, as they leaned, for a 
moment, against one of the marble pillars, to con- 
template at leisure the enchanting scene which a 
Parisian ball presents to the eye of the stranger. 
Not that an English ball-room is not a very delight- 
ful sight, but the French manage these things bet- 
ter. Perhaps they are constitutionally a more lively 
nation; but certain it is that the spirit, animation, 
and joyousness—the total abandonment of every- 
thing, as it were, to the spell of the moment—vwill 
be looked for in vain at our graver assemblies. And 
yet I speak not in disparagement—for, after all, 
give me my own proud, solemn, high-minded, and 
right-feeling England! But to return to my tale. 

The young girl alluded to was exquisitely lovely, 
with a petite and childlike figure, a fair, bright face, 
and a pair of the most mischievous blue eyes that 
could be imagined; although the demureness of 
her present attitude made them appear softened, if 
not subdued. Her head was bent a little forward, 
and a profusion of light, sunny curls fell upon her 
white shoulders, and contrasted strangely in their 
brightness with the dark emerald hue of her satin 
robe, the front and sleeves of which were clasped 
with diamonds of inestimable value. 

By her side sat a young man, attired with studied 
plainness; although the turn of his finely-shaped 
head, the fire of his dark, melancholy eyes, and the 
troubled expression of his pale, handsome features, 
rendered him an object of whom one would wish to 
know more. 

“Tt is Mademoiselle Verney,” replied the young 
Count de Tours; “the richest heiress in Paris, and 
on the eve of marriage with that solemn-looking 
personage by her side.” 

“She must be very young ?” said the Englishman. 

“ She is scarcely eighteen,” was the reply; “ and 
wilful as she is beautiful.” 

* And her lover ?” 

“Ah! there lies the disparity ; he has nothing— 
absolutely nothing—and is as proud as he is poor! 
Why, Lestelle, with her beauty and fortune, might 
have chosen her a husband among the noblest of the 
land; but she is fond and romantic, and Monsieur 
Aubertin, quiet as he looks, bas had wit enough to 
persuade her that she loves him.” 

“ Persuade her ?” repeated the Englishman. 

“ Yes, for she is but a girl, and will have changed 
her mind and repented a dozen times before she 
comes of age. And as for Aubertin’s having any 
real disinterested affection for her, we know too 
=o s the world to believe that, my friend !” 





And the young count laughed scornfully, as he 
drew his companion away. 

“You are ill, Claude?” said Lestelle, anxiously, 
as she watched the changed expression of her lover’s 
face, and marked his haughtily contracted brow and 
flashing eyes ; “ have I said anything to offend ?” 

“Will you forgive me, dearest, if I confess that 
I have not heard a word you have been saying for 
the last five minutes?” murmured Aubertin, ab- 
stractedly. 

The young beauty tossed back the curls from her 
white brow, and put up her pretty lip, but she did 
not reply; and the long silence that ensued was 
broken, at length, by Claude. 

“Shall I tell you, Lestelle,” he asked, in a low 
voice, “ what the Count de Tours has just been say- 
ing about us? and he speaks doubtless from the 
common rumors and opinions of society.” 

“ As you will !” replied Lestelle, coloring slightly, 
and trying to speak with indifference. 

“ He calls you a fond, romantic girl, Lestelle, and 
me an—adventurer !” 

“ And can the idle words of such as he have the 
power to move you thus, my Claude ?” said Lestelle, 
gently; “or do you think,” she added, with an 
arch smile, “that such a prize as myself is to be 
attained without exciting envious remarks? That 
I am fond and romantic, I confess; ever since I 
can remember, in my dreams of young romance, I 
pictured to myself an ideal being whom I could 
love; but never were girlhood’s visions realized as 
mine have been—that is, if my hero does not spoil 
all by his too scrupulous pride !” 

“ But I have not told you all yet,” continued Au- 
bertin, while his haughty frown relaxed beneath the 
witchery of her smiles; “he said, too, that, but for 
me, with your wealth and beauty, you might have 
commanded one of the most splendid matches in 
the kingdom !” 

“ And would that have insured my happiness ?” 
asked Lestelle. ‘“ Oh that we lived in the old time 
of the fairies, and that I might have one wish !” 

“ And what would that be ?” inquired her lover. 

“That we might change situations with one 
another: that you could have all the wealth, and I 
be a poor girl, blessed only with your affections! 
Claude, I should feel no humiliation, no gratitude in 
receiving all from you, for love would have equalized 
us !” 

“T fear that your creed is rather a theoretical 
than a practical one, my own Lestelle !” said Au- 
bertin, with a mournful smile. 

“If I could but convert you to its belief, I think 
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I should have nothing left to wish for!” replied the 
young girl, in a whisper; and there was no shade 
upon the open brow of her lover, as he mingled in 
the brilliant throng with his beautiful and devoted 
mistress. 

The evening passed away as evenings do when 
we are most happy; for, with all its heartburnings, 
its disappointments—oceasioned, perhaps, by the 
absence or coldness of the only one amidst a thou- 
sand for whom we have dressed and smiled—a ball 
is a bright epoch in the lives of the young. 

“T shall see you to-morrow, Claude ?” said Les- 
telle, in a timid voice, as they stood together, wait- 
ing for her carriage to draw up. 

“ Of course,” replied Aubertin, gloomily ; “ I have 
received a formal invitation to meet your guardians 
and the notary, to sign the deed relative to the final 
settlement of your property.” 

“It will soon be over!” said Lestelle, laying her 
hand imploringly upon his arm. “ And will you 
bear this trial for my sake, Claude ?” 

“ My sweet Lestelle! but I will make no promises. 
You shall see how patiently I will listen to M. Fra- 
del’s arrogant taunts, and how humbly and gratefully 
I will conduct myself!” 

“ Claude !” interrupted Lestelle, almost tearfully, 
* you are speaking now in bitterness and mockery ?” 

“No, en vérité!” replied her lover, laughingly. 
“ But good-night now, my Lestelle, and God bless 
you |” 

He relinquished the hand he held, and as the car- 
riage whirled rapidly away, the smile faded upon 
his lips, and he walked home in moody thoughtful- 
ness. 

It was a severe trial for the good spirit of Claude 
Aubertin, much as he loved Lestelle, to consent to 
owe everything to her—to subject himself to the 
mortifying surmises of those who judged of him by 
their own worldly and perverted imaginations. And 
there were times when he almost determined to give 
her up forever, although the destruction of his own 
peace and hers should be the consequence ; while at 
others he thought of doing something to prove him- 
self worthy of her love. But a name and fortune 
are not very easily obtained in these days, even by 
the most talented ; and in the interim a thousand 
things might happen. Lestelle might grow old— 
or die !—or she might cease to love him—for the 
heart has its changes and its seasons : none of which, 
however, resemble its first freshness and purity. 
The attachments of our girlish days may last through 
womanhood, and even to old age itself; but every 
year we live, more of earthly feeling, more of the 
world’s wisdom, will have mingled in our dream of 
love, until it becomes less unselfish—less ideal— 
more rational perhaps, but less passionate and de- 
voted. And who could be sure that the faith of one 
so beautiful and admired as the young heiress would 
be preserved pure and unbroken through trial and 
temptation, amidst ambition and flattery, and with 
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him, to whose protection she had clung so confidently, 
absent for an unlimited period in a foreign land ? 
Woman’s fidelity is proverbial ; but after all we are 
but mortal, and 


Look through the world, and this truth you will find, 
That once out of sight, you are soon out of mind. 


It was all very well in the days of old, when, on 
the departure of the true knight, the constant fair 
one would shut herself up in her lonely tower, out 
of the reach of temptation, and, surrounded only by 
her maidens, employ the weary interval in listening 
to the noble deeds of his ancestors, and embroider- 
ing a gorgeous scarf to present him on his return ; 
but in these days of balls, festivals, and beaux, the 
young afiancée has a much harder trial—and we 
seriously advise the lover not to be absent longer 
than he can help. 

The following day, Aubertin found the whole 
party drawn up to receive him. M. Fradel occupy- 
ing his large arm-chair at the head of a table cov- 
ered with parchments, and M. Dumont, the notary 
—a hard-featured, cold, methodical-looking being— 
seated at his right; while, on the opposite side, 
Lestelle sat with her elbow resting on the table and 
her head bent down; and as she slightly raised it 
on the entrance of her lover, he saw that her eyes 
were red and swollen from excessive weeping. 
Having bowed to the gentlemen, and pressed the 
cold, trembling hand of Lestelle to his lips, he sat 
down and waited calmly for M. Fradel to commenco 
the business that had brought them together. 

“You are aware, M. Aubertin,” said the old gen- 
tleman, at length, “that my ward is very young, 
and that, in accepting you for her future husband, 
she acts contrary to my wishes, and demonstrates the 
natural wilfulness of her sex ?” 

“ All this is not new to me,” replied the young 
man, while he stole an arch look at Lestelle, who 
was watching him in breathless anxiety. 

“ Well, then, we may as well come to the point at 
once; without my consent your marriage cannot 
take place until Mademoiselle Verney is of age— 
a period of which it wants nearly three years; and 
your signing this deed, by which the whole of her 
property is settled unalienably upon herself, without 
giving any one else power to draw or dispose of one 
sou of it, is the only condition on which the hand of 
Lestelle shall be yours.” 

A crimson flush passed over the cheek and brow 
of Claude Aubertin, and there was a moment’s 
pause, during which the keen glance of the old man, 
the cold scrutiny of the notary, and the pleading 
eyes of the anxious girl were fixed eagerly upon his 
face. The struggle, however, was but of short du- 
ration ; and with a cheerful smile he held out his 
hand for the paper, and, glancing rapidly over its 
contents, instantly affixed his name. 

“Tt is well!” said M. Fradel, complacently. 
“ Now, Mademoiselle.” 
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The hand of the young girl trembled so violently 
that Aubertin was obliged to guide it; and when 
the signature was at length completed, she flung 
herself upon his bosom, and wept long and passion- 
ately. Even the notary was moved into something 
like sympathy, and, gathering up his papers, he 
hastened to follow his patron from the room, and 
leave the lovers at full liberty to give vent to their 
feelings; but regard for the timid and weeping 
girl, who clung to him so fondly and imploringly, 
subdued the offended pride of Claude Aubertin, and 
he had little difficulty in soothing her fears, and 
winning back the sunshine of her happy smiles. 

A few days after this they were married, and the 
three succeeding years which glided past so happily 
with them are marked in characters of blood in 
their country’s annals. Now it was that the innate 
nobility of the mind asserted its superiority over the 
mere hereditary nobility of name and station—that 
the barriers of rank and aristocracy were beaten 
down, and men owned no limits to their own wild 
wills. Claude Aubertin was a revolutionist in the 
best sense of the word—his proud spirit had been 
stung by the worldly scorn of those whom he in- 
wardly despised ; but not for this did he turn upon 
his oppressors—-not for any feeling save the pure 
and holy love of liberty; and when that name be- 
came prostituted to the very worst purposes—when 
it was made the watchword to crime and bloodshed 
—he yet clung to it as in his first hour of youthful 
enthusiasm, and trusted everything to its power 
when the first intoxication should have passed away, 
and be succeeded by an age of reason and ration- 
ality. 

Lestelle loved her husband too well not to have 
imbibed his principles; and the costly saloons of 
la belle citoyenne, as she was called, were nightly 
thronged with the leading political characters of the 
times. But Lestelle was no longer a girl, laughing 
from the overflowings of a gladsome spirit; her 
smiles were less frequent, and had often a purpose 
to answer which those who looked upon her fair and 
bright face never dreamed of. There was many a 
proud aristocrat who, although he knew it not, owed 
life and fortune to that beautiful and resistless 
pleader. 

The only cloud that rested on the happiness of 
Lestelle was occasioned by the scrupulous reserve 
of Aubertin on all affairs connected with her pro- 
perty ; nor could her fondness and devotion remove 
the unpleasant feeling which a consciousness of his 
total dependence upon his wife was likely to engen- 
der in his proud and sensitive spirit; and although 
she tried to obviate the difficulty by a liberality 
which pained far more than it pleased him, still 
there were moments when he bitterly felt the want 
of funds which could only be drawn through her 
instrumentality, and which he would have died 
rather than asked for. 

OF late it had been observed that Lestelle was 
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much altered ; she would sit for hours in an attitude 
of deep thought, and was peevish and abstracted 
when roused, as if the plans which she was evidently 
arranging in ber own mind required the concentra- 
tion of every thought and energy. She would be 
absent, too, for hours together, no one knew where, 
accompanied only by her attendant—she, the gentle, 
and timid, who, but a few months before, had feared 
to venture from home without the protection of her 
husband. But Aubertin, although he felt the alter- 
ation, asked no questions; he had too much faith in 
her affection to bave the remotest idea of the fearful 
shock that awaited him. 

One morning, contrary to her usual custom, Les- 
telle took her breakfast in her own apartment, 
sending a message by her maid, requesting the 
presence of her husband at twelve exactly in her 
boudoir; and Aubertin, not being able at the mo- 
ment to invent any decent excuse for refusing to 
comply with her request, reluctantly promised to 
attend her at the hour appointed, determined that 
the meeting should be as brief as possible, as he 
imagined that it merely related to matters of a pe- 
cuniary nature, a subject of which he always enter- 
tained a nervous horror. 

“Ts it possible,” thought Claude, “that she can 
have generously anticipated my wish to possess 
sufficient funds ai my disposal to prove of beneficial 
service to our country? And yet, even if it were so, 
and her guardian consented, I would never accept 
them !” 

At the appointed time, Aubertin presented himself 
at the door of his wife’s boudoir, the first glance at 
which confirmed his previous suspicions as to the 
purport of his visit. Lestelle was not there, but M. 
Dumont—the same whom he had met once before 
at her guardian’s—stood bending over a very busi- 
ness-like sheet of parchment. 

“ Pray, be seated, Monsieur,” said the little no- 
tary ; “ Madame Aubertin will be here directly.” 

Claude bowed coldly, and took the offered chair in 
silence. 

“Glorious times, Monsieur!” said Dumont, rub- 
bing his withered hands together; “ glorious times 
we live in now! The age of liberty in every sense 
of the word !” 

Claude acquiesced by another bow. 

“ You have doubtless heard of the new law of 
revolutionary divorce ?” continued M. Dumont; “a 
very good—a very excellent law, Monsieur !” 

“ A very convenient one, I should think,” replied 
Aubertin, laughing in spite of himself at the so- 
lemnity with which the old man spoke. 

“ Claude Aubertin,” said the notary, after a pause, 
“Tama man of few words—a man of business—and 
it is as well to come to the point at once. Lestelle 
would avail herself of this opportunity to be di- 
vorced from you, and has purposely left us together 
in order that I might inform you of her wishes, to 
which she entreats that you will offer no opposition.” 
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“ Accursed liar! it is false!” exclaimed the en- 
raged husband ; “ I will never believe it !” 

“ Claude,” said a gentle voice by his side, “as I 
hope for your forgiveness hereafter, he has spoken 
nothing but the truth! And now for both our sakes 
let this scene be a brief one; at a future time all 
shall be explained, if you will only sign the paper 
that sets me free to act as I please.” 

“ Lestelle !” exclaimed the bewildered Aubertin ; 
“can it be my Lestelle—or do I dream? What 
have I done that you should deceive me thus? 
Have I denied you aught in reason? Have I 
loved you less? Have I ever spoken one harsh, 
one unkind word to you, that I did not strive the 
next moment to atone for, and obliterate from your 
memory by my caresses? Have I not for your 
sake prostrated my proud spirit, and dared the 
sneers of the world? ay, and deserved them—for I 
trusted—I consented to be dependent upon a wo- 
man—and now she scorns, despises, deserts me !” 

“Dumont,” said Lestelle, looking imploringly 
towards him, “I cannot bear this !” 

Aubertin had forgotten the presence of the little 
notary, but he now looked proudly up, and recover- 
ing his usual calmness, said :— 

“One more question, and I will sign. Lestelle, 
as you hope in Heaven’s mercy, do you this deed 
willingly ?” 

“T do!” said the girl, faintly. 

“ And our divorce will insure your happiness ?” 

“Tt will!” she replied more firmly, 

“Then be it so.” But as the pen trembled in his 
hand, he looked once more upon the flushed counte- 
nance of her who was so soon to be lost to him for- 
ever, and added, in a hoarse voice, “ Do you remem- 
ber the last deed we signed in this man’s presence?” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Lestelle; “and it is that 
recollection which gives me strength to act as I am 
going.” 

Aubertin bent down his head, and a hot tear fell 
upon the parchment; but there were no traces of 
it as he returned the document, with a low bow, to 
the trembling girl. 

“You are obeyed, mademoiselle !” said he, with a 
wocking smile, as he moved rapidly towards the 
door. 

The white lips of Lestelle moved fast, but they 
uttered no sound; she attempted to rush forward 
and arrest his progress, and her feet seemed glued 
to the floor; but M. Dumont understood her wishes, 
and hastened after the offended Aubertin. 

“ Well, I never could have believed it, so attached 
as they seemed to each other!” said a young citizen 
to his companion, De Tours—the same aristocratic 
count who, but a short time before, would scarcely 
have condescended to breathe the same air as his 
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plebeian friend, but whom a proper regard for his 
own safety had conformed to the equalizing spirit 
of the age. 

“T always told you how it would end!” said De 
Tours ; “the romance of the young heiress has had 
time to cool, and she seizes the first opportunity 
that presents itself of becoming free again !” 

** And poor Aubertin, what has become of him ?” 

“ Why, they say that he takes it very much to 
heart; and no wonder, seeing that her fortune is 
searcely reduced, and herself, if possible, more 
beautiful than ever.” 

At this moment they were interrupted by the en- 
trance of Claude Aubertin himself, with Lestelle 
leaning on his arm, or rather clinging, in her sweet, 
graceful manner, while her bright eyes sparkled 
with happiness as she listened with a flushed cheek 
to the whispered accents of her husband, on whose 
countenance was a smile of triumphant exultation, 
mingled with deep love. 

“What ’s this?” inquired De Tours of a person 
who stood near him, and who happened to be the 
little notary, M. Dumont; “I thought that the Au- 
bertins had availed themselves of the new law, and 
were divorced ?” 

“ And so they were, and married again this morn- 
ing !” said the notary, with a knowing twinkle of his 
cold, gray eyes. 

“ How strange !” said De Tours. 

“Not at all: according to the first marriage set- 
tlement, which took place when Lestelle was a mi- 
nor, the whole of her property was so tied up by her 
guardian that, without her permission, Aubertin had 
no power to draw a single sou of it; but on her 
coming of age she has availed herself of our new 
law of divorce, in order that the money may be re- 
invested in her )usband’s name only.” 

“Tt was a noble deed!” said De Tours, “ but 
Aubertin did not at first know her reasons for wish- 
ing to be separated from him—for I met him late 
last night, in the Rue St. Honoré, without his hat, 
and singing the Marseillaise hymn in a frenzy of 
despair and excitement.” 

“ The brief trial which his feelings have under- 
gone was unavoidable,” said the notary; “as his 
proud spirit would never have been brought to con- 
sent to the sacrifice.” 

“ De Tours,” said the young citizen, impressively, 
and after a short pause, “ages to come, when our 
fearful struggle for independence will be remem- 
bered only with a shudder, the conjugal devotion 
of this young girl shall remain as a tale to tell 
around the peaceful hearthstone of a winter’s night ; 
and her name be added to that golden scroll on 
which the recording angel notes down ‘the noble 
deeds of women !’” 
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CASTLE BUILDING. 
BY RICHARD COE. 
(See Plate.) 


“He loves me! Yes, he loves me! 

I see it in his eye; 

His looks are full of tenderness 
Whenever I am nigh! 

Oh, ’tis delightful to be loved 
By one so kind as he! 

Ere yet another day is gone 
A suitor he shall be. 


“He loves me! Yes, he loves me! 

I know it by the tone 

He uses when he speaks to me 
When we are all alone! 

His voice is like a melody 
That floats across the sea; 

It is not so to other girls, 
*Tis only so to me! 


“T'll have him! Yes, I ll have him 

When his love he shall express, 

I'll torture him a little while, 
Then sweetly answer, ‘ Yes!’ 

He ’ll clasp me then within his arms, 
And on my forehead fair 

He’ll print the first fond kiss of love 
Would it might linger there! 


4I’d like him better, though, I think, 

If he were only poor, 

That I might chase him in and out 
My father’s cottage door; 

And pluck the flow’rets from their stems 
And place them in his vest, 

And tell him how I'd love, like them, 
To lie upon his breast! 


“ And then he ‘d chuck me on the chin, 

And hasten fast away ; 

And I would follow with a shout 
Of laughter wild and gay. 

And thus our days of courtship fond 
Would glide all sweetly by, 

Until the happy wedding-day— 
Ah me! that makes me sigh. 


Dream on, dream on, thou pretty one, 
The poet would not mar 

Thy fairy castle in the air, 
E’en should it reach yon star, 

That shineth nightly from on high, 
In beauty, like a queen, 

Until it veils its liquid light 
Or pales its lustrous sheen. 


Dream on, dream on, and may no {ll 
Thy future lot o’ercast; 

But may each fair succeeding day 
Be happy aa the last! 

And may good apirite hover round, 
And gently fan thy rest, 

Till love, and happiness, and peace 
Kee cantred in thy breast! 
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STRENGTH. 
BY EMILY HERRMANN. 


In a lone and weary desert, 
Where rough rocks were lying round, 
Sinking near a stunted heath-bush, 
Laid a traveller on the ground; 
Heart and spirit worn and rent, 
Parched by thirst, by hunger spent. 


Came there visions, fresh and pleasant, 
Near, to mock his aching eyes, 

Of a little cottage garden, 
Where the fig-tree’s shadow lies, 

And of grateful evening cheer, 

With its inmates gathered near? 


Or another humble homestead, 
In the far Judean town, 
Where, with parents, he had often 
Toiled until the sun went down, 
For a frugal evening meal, 
Ere sleep might his eyelids seal? 


Sad and friendless, faint and hungry, 
He sank on the glimmering sand ; 
Oh, for sound of dropping water, 
Bread to fill the sinking hand! 
Then one, angel-like and smiling, 
Came to Him with words beguiling :— 


“ Thou so faint, who treadst the chambers 
Where the summer showers are made 
Thou, who fillest all hearts with gladness 
Where the harvest sheaths are laid? 
Thou, who, evei. in barren mountains, 
Knowest the haunts of secret fountains? 


“ Thou, who, though all earth be fainting, 
On the ground no blade of grass, 
Though the heavens be mv.ten silver, 
And the ancient hills like brass— 
Thou, no pain nor evil dreading, 
Couldst new life for all be spreading.” 


Feeble was His human nature 
Underneath the Tempter’s tone, 

Yet great strength Immanuel gathered 
*Mid those desert hills alone 

Strength for others weak and dim, 

Fainting thus afar from Him. 


MY RESTING-PLACE. 
BY JENNIE. 


Wuew I die, let me rest in the land of my birth; 
Let the sad drooping willows wave over my tomb, 
Around let the wild flowers I loved in my youth 
Scatter fragrance above me in summer’s gay bloom. 


Let no towering marble rise over my grave, 
To point to the passer my place of repose, 
Or laud to the heavens the virtues I have, 
For my virtues are few, though many my woes. 


Let the bird of the wildwood but chant her sweet lay 
’Mongst the low spreading branches that wave o’er the lea, 
At the dawn of the morn or the closing of day— 
This, this is the requiem I ’ve chosen for me. 
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“TOUJOURS A FOI.” 
INSCRIBED TO EB. A. A., BY MRS. A. F. LAW. 


Yes, I too think of thee, when morning glanceth 
Athwart the sky; 

When, in its orient car, the day advanceth 
Through gates on high, 

Then lift I for thee, love, a fond heart's prayer, 

That in cach Heaven-born blessing thou mayst share. 


I think of thee, beloved, when softly gleameth 
The evening star; 
And when, at midnight hour, the fair moon beameth 
Through clouds afar : 
*Tis then that deep within my breast do swell 
Emotions wakened by no other spell. 


Amid the busy throng to thee I’m turning 
In every thought ; 
And the hushed silence brings with it a yearning 
Intensely wrought. 
Would I could charm thee with impassioned strain, 
And, raptured, draw thee to my side again! 


I’m oft with thee in dreams, and give thee greeting 
With heart o’erjoyed ; 

Fondly I linger o’er each visioned meeting, 
So soon destroyed ! 

For I but wake to find thee far away, 

And weep this mem’ry through the tedious day. 


{ll ever think of thee until, united 
To part no more, 
We'll pledge again the vows so fondly plighted 
In days of yore. 
Till then, with trusting heart to thee I ’ll cling, 
Whate’er betide—whate’er time's changes bring. 


“THE CROWN OF SORROW.” 


RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO MRS. A. F. LAW, BY OLIVER 
OAKWOOD. 


ARE we not monarchs, every one 
Who draws life’s fleeting breath? 
Princes from childhood’s halcyon days 
E’en till the hour of death? 
Is not each mortal brow bedecked 
With radiant diadem ? 
Look ye around, ye kingly ones, 
Behold each brilliant gem 
Which forms “ the crown of sorrow !” 


In youth, the circlet round the brow 
Is all unfinished seen ; 
The gems are few, and all too new, 
And hid their lustrous sheen ; 
For nothing but the hand of Time : 
The polish can impart, 
And each new ray it adds thereto 
Is borrowed from the heart 
To deck “ the crown of sorrow.” 


As years roll on it grows more bright, 
This crown of ancient story, 

For now anon a tear-drop gem 
Is added to its glory. 

Some loved one shows a heart so base, 
Earth blushes at the sight; 
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More dazzling now the circlet shines 
As love’s star sinks in night, 
The brightening “ crown of sorrow ” 


When Time his hoar-frost scatters round, 
And jetty locks grow white, 
And once bright eyes are upwari turned 
To guide the spirit’s flight, 
The crown is full of gems all round, 
As earth’s last tie is riven; 
Oh, is it strange we long to change, 
For fairer crown in heaven, 
This common “crown of sorrow ?” 


THE DESERTED MOTHER. 





BY BEATA. 


* With pale, pale lips and streaming tears, 
The mother told me all.”—MS88. 


Mary, I weep! Thou art not here, 
And never canst thou now return; 

Him thou hast wed, to thee so dear, 
Into the very dust I spurn. 

Never, in all my varied life, 
Have I endured such bitter woe! 

My soul grows weary with the strife, 
My tears cease not to overflow. 

When the loved husband of my youth 
Left me bereaved, though sad and lone 

I thought on all his love and truth, 
Till o’er my path a dim light shone. 

For thou upon my knee then slept, 
Three rosy boys were at their play — 

How could I, with these blessings hept, 
Murmur that one was torn away. 


Mary, long years thou ’st been to me 
My child and sister—cherished friend ; 
I never dreamed the hour to see 
When this companionship must end. 
I saw thee changed, but could not deem 
The spoiler ’neath my roof could glide, 
And to thy sight an angel seem— 
A demon to all else beside. 
Without one word, or parting glance, 
How couldst thou leave me that sad morn 
To hear, it seemed by some mischance, 
That to thy chosen thou wert borne? 


We laid mine eldest down to rest— 
He in his life ne’er gave me paii.— 
My sighs I smothered in my breast, 
And, for thy sake, soon smiled again. 
And hadst thou died, though I had wept, 
My sorrow had not hopeless been ; 
With those we loved thou wouldst have slept, 
And I my darling’s grave had seen. 
When to my lonely couch I steal, 
My once calm bliss is now despair ; 
No more beside me mayst thou kneel, 
And softly raise the evening prayer. 
Full well I know thou canst not pray ; 
The Godless one thou hast preferred 
Would mock thee, if thou shouldst but ray 
A sacred or a heavenly word. 


Rase, base and treacherous! my sweet dove 
Unto the vulture’s nest hath fled— 
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Who speaks of such unequal love? 
How dwells the living with the dead? 

In mercy to myself—farewell ! 
I dare not curse, I cannot bless; 

The thoughts that for quick utterance swell 
Back, back into my soul I press. 


Mary! my Mary! dearest still! 
My beautiful, my pride thou art! 

I could forgive, forget each ill, 
Again to fold thee to my heart. 


—_—— 


*THE LEGEND OF WOLF CREEK. 


BY BOWLAND WHITFIELD. 


Ow Nantic’s sylvan solitudes, 
In the dark days of yore— 

Those days of wondrous mysteries, 
And legendary lore, 

When red men roamed the forest wil, 
Lords of the broad domain, 

And reared their wigwams in the dc!ls, 
Their lodges on the plain— 


*Twas ere the pale-face came and drove 
The Indian from his home, 

A wanderer in his fatherland, 
An exile doomed to roam; 

"Twas when they smoked the calumet 
The council fire around, 

Or dug the hatchet from its bed, 
At war’s invading sound— 


When warrior braves with martial shout 
Pealed forth the battlecry, 

And bill and dale resounded with 
The war-dance looming high; 

When, plumed and quivered for the fray, 
With bow and spear in hand, 

And hatchet in the wampum belt, 
Leaped forth the warrior band— 


When Nature in her wild array 
Was decked in rosy prime, 
More lovely shone the pranking dame, 
All in the olden time; 
When babbling brooks were sheen with flowers, 
Beneath the sylvan shade, 
Where dark-eyed maidens of the woods 
Their floral skill displayed— 


No noontide beam could pierce the shade 
Within that bosky dell. 

A spot, it seemed, where man secure 
Might calmly ever dwell; 

Where honey-bee, with drowsy hum, 
Flitted from flower to flower, 

And song-bird from his nest on high 
Beguiled the mid-day hour— 


Where squirrels leaped from branch to branch, 
And chattered in their glee ; 

And dragon-flies, in glittering mail, 
Skimmed o’er the waters free ; 

And where the dashing current foamed 
Adown the rocky way, 

And gemmed and decked each tree and shrub 
With flowers and verdant spray — 
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Where dun deer drank the lucid stream, 
And heron wheeled on high, 

And eagles from their eyries soared 
Aloft into the sky ; 

Tis said those sylvan solitudes, 
Dim, glimmering, and serene, 

Whose mystic scenes no eye had scanned 
No mortal footstep been, 


Were haunted by a fearful Gnome, 
A monster fierce and dread, 

Named, by those children of the woods, 
The demon Gungerged ; 

Who roamed the wold, a huge War-wolf, 
And Indian squaw and maid 

Paled at the name of Gungerged, 
If from the lodge they strayed. 


And wail and lamentation loud 
Arose, and sore dismay, 

When prowling stole the horrid Gnome, 
A young papoose away ; 

And prophet, priest, and conjurer, 
Their spells had tried in vain, 

And the Great Spirit oft invoked 
The demon to restrain. 


At length the beauteous Lolalee, 
Their old chief’s only child, 

Was carried by the Goblin elf 
Into the darksome wild. 

Toor Lolalee! poor Lolalee? 
By old and young adored, 

Was lost; the sachem bowed his head, 
The tribe their loss deplored. 


In vain Mettoo, the youthful brave, 
Searched every mountaiu glen 

Alas! ’twas vain—sweet Lolalee 
Was never seen again ; 

Nor from the day he stole away 
Fair Lolalee, their pride, 

On Nantic’s banks was ever seen 
The Goblin or his Bride. 


LITTLE WILLIE. 
BY MRS. J. H. THOMAS. 


PaLe young mother! from his forehead 
Put the softly waving hair, 
Fold his waxen hands so gently 
O’er the spring-buds sweet and fair; 
While the April-gleams, so golden, 
Kiss his cheek and cherub brow, 
Lay him from her arms; the darling 
Needs no mother’s clasping now. 


Lay him where the lofty casement 
Looks upon the southern sky, 

Where the wind-harp’s tearful musie 
Seems his mother’s lullaby ; 

There, through many a wintry midnight, 
With a look of patient woe, 

Bat she with her baby, dreaming 
Of a grave amid the snow. 


Two years gone, while flowers were falling 
From the autumn’s bosom cold, 

Gentle hands a bed were making 
In the damp and chilling mould; 
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And when flakes of gleaming silver 
In the pines’ dark branches lay, 

Eyes and brow of glorious beauty 
Shut they underneath the clay. 


O'er the wild, dark sea of sorrow 
Swept a frail bark, tempest-tost ; 
Hopes, that soared on flashing pinions, 
In the night of death were lost; 
Yet no word of plaining anguish 
Spoke the young wife from that day ; 
Only dear ones saw her fading 
Gently from their clasp away. 


While they saw her tread the margin 
Of death’s solemn, sounding main, 
Back to eyes of dreamy sweetness 
Came the earthward glance again ; 
Fragile as the valley lilies, 
That her shaded pillow pressed, 
On her heart a babe was lying 
In its happy, cherub rest. 


All its father’s haunting beauty 
Daily, hourly, conned she o’er, 
For its more than mortal seeming, 

Baby lip and forehead even ; 
How she loved it, how she blest it, 
God the giver only knew; 
But His own existence claimed it 
Ere again the violets blew. 


By the casement lies the darling, 
With the sweet buds o’er him strewn, 
While the mother faintly murmurs 
Of a grave by storms o’erblown ; 
Ah! when nezt a weary midnight, 
Through the wintry vale shall go 
Wrung hearts will be sadly thinking 
Of those graves amid the snow. 


I STRIVE TO LOVE. 
BY LILLIAN. 


I grrive to love, for God is love, 
And love robes earth in heavenly beauty, 
Fits mortals for that home above, 
And some high angel’s glorious duty. 
Oh, heavenward eer is fixed mine eye, 
And therefore is my strife in earnest, 
For frowns oft veil life’s summer sky, 
And love can banish them when sternest. 


I strive to love, and then so bright 

Blooms life, I seem to know no sorrow, 
But dwell before the gates of light, 

And calmly wait the blissful morrow, 
When I shall gain an entrance there, 

To know the real of life’s story, 

nd with the throng of angels wear 

A crown of never-fading glory! 


Then let me strive to love, strive long, 

And I shall ne’er grow faint and weary, 
For love shall make my spirit strong, 

And strew with flowers each pathway dreary. 
And when my Saviour calls me there, 

Where sainted ones in praise are bending, 
Love shall inspire my spirit prayer, 

And tune my harp to songs ne'er ending. 
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ELEGIAC 


BY JEROME A. MABEY,. 





As lifts through dewy orient bowers a wing of deepest dye, 

Or pale, at morn, the tender glows that light the northern 
sky, 

So, ’mid the radiance faint and white, and view of Paradise, 

She went, as if it dawned for her before she left our eyes. 


Ay, fair her end; her young Past, too: from false, unlove- 
ly things 

Of time she ever turned, and bent to sure, sweet minis- 
terings; 

The play of finer sympathies, in most exultant life, 

Dissolved with her, like melody, with rare excelling rife. 


Since then, eventful years have been unto my breast and 
brow! 

A distant, noteless wreath of cloud is all her memory now; 

Yet sometimes, and I know not why, will fancy lighten 
there, 

To render from its hiding deeps her image on the air. 


And as again her seeking tread grows audible and near, 

She, speaking not for smiling, all her joy of greeting cheer, 

And spreads her eyes blue heaven round, and rears her 
brow of snow, 

Ilow stirs the heart deliciously! what tears of rapture flow! 


It may not last, such happiness; for to the spirit’s gaze, 

Now strainéd all too eagerly, there drops a dimming haze ; 

And well it is the spell is brief, for feeling’s fragile sake, 

As even the quivering sound’s excess the bended reed may 
break. 


THE INVITATION. 
BY H. B. WILDMAN. 


Come, Mary, the birds have returned to the bowers, 
The lark, with the thresher, is waiting for thee; 

The wood-lawn is sprinkled with dew from the flowers, 
Our mountain stream flows, a bright type of the Dee. 


The fields and the groves, and the spring-dimpled meadows, 
Again are unfolding their treasures for thee; 

The forest is waving, and casting its shadows 
O’er fountain and lake, and the bright lily lea. 


The landscape is bl ing, the fields are inviting, 
And Flora is decking her arbor for thee ; 

The blackbird his welcome is fondly reciting, 
On gay tasseled boughs of the witch-hazel tree. 





Our cascades are foaming like fountains of soda, 
Our tables are loaded with reading for thee ; 

We’ve music and treasures from Arthur and Godey 
And many bright garlands from over the sea. 


We've a dear old cremona well chorded and ready, 
Impatient to echo its welcome to thee; 

We've a harp that is tuned expressly, dear lady, 
To jain thee in song, and in musical glee. 


Then fly from the city, from tumult and sorrow, 
While pleasure is garlanding roses for thee; 

Fly, fly to our arms, with the speed of the morrow, 
Oh, fly to the country, our cot it is free! 
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It tells His story who our shape assumed, 


SONNET.—THE BIBLE. 


To walk our world, benevolent and kind. 


The cross its constant theme—the cross, 


ALEXANDER. 


BY WM. 


Tuere is a Book by angel-penmen writ, 


Whereon the bleeding Just One erst expired ; 
Its noblest writer counted “ all things loss,” 


To guide lost man back to his Heavenly home; 


Rubies cannot be once compared with it, 


To win Christ Jesus, whom his soul desired 


Lost Paradise, which, erewhile, here did lie, 
Is found, it tells us, in yon upper sky. 


Nor golden balls of yon o’erarching dome. 


Ite pages, by the Spirit's light illumed, 


Dispel the darkness of the sinful mind; 
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DESCRIPTION OF DIAGRAMS. ~*~ 
Fig. 1. Front of body. Fig. 3. Sleeve. 
Fig. 2. Back of body. Join a toa, btob,c toc, | Fig. 4. Skirt of robe, the tucks of which should 
dtod. The dotted lines e and / show the termi- { be two inches in depth. 
vation of the lining under the body of the dress. ; 
THE PRIESTESS. And over Nature falls 
The fairest robe she wears: 
Tue trees their buds unfold— Home’s inner temple, altar, all— 
Their meek and loving eyes For home’s sweet priestess, woman, call. 
They open—to behold 
The balmy vernal skies; Tho temple will not shine, 
And Gress in all their artless bloom, The alter we not Same, 
To call their long-beloved home. By any other sign, 





In any other name; 
And all the robes that nature wears 
Would not conceal her sighs and tears, 


Home, for her Priestess calls, 
And God, approving, hears, 
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Our lady readers will find from our fashion article 
that open waists and flowing sleeves are still in 
favor, making a necessity for chemisettes and un- 
dersleeves. Though the former have advanced to 
very wide collars the past summer, many prefer 
medium and less expensive styles. We select two 
from each department. 

Fig. 1.—Chemisette of lace, the foundation being 
plain bobbinet, or muslins, that can be easily done 
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CHEMISETTES AND UNDERSLEEVES. 
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up. The front piece is in a pretty light pattern of 
embroidery, surrounded by a heart-shaped insertion 
and edging also of lace. Collar to correspond. 
Trio bow of rich satin ribbon, violet, pink, blue, or 
cherry, as suits the style of dress. This can be 
made in muslin as well. 

Fig. 2.—Chemisette for a young lady, without a 
collar. The material is Swiss muslin; the trimming, 
insertion of open stitch with a narrow ruffle each 
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side, goes around the throat in a waved style. Fig. 4.—Another winter sleeve of cambric flounc- 

Bars of the same unite it in front. ing, on a plain cambric foundation. The trimming 
Fig. 3.—Sleeve for winter, composed of Swiss falls both ways, and is divided by a band of ribbon 

muslin; the trimming around the wrist is two puffs or velyet, drawn through a buckle or slide, the ends 

of the same, with an insertion edged by a Valen- left flowing. 

cieunes lace of a scalloped pattern. ; 





EDGING IN FRENCH EMBROIDERY 
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Materials.—French muslin, with W. Evans and Co’s Roy- the stiletto being used for piercing the small eyelet 
al Embroidery cotton, No. 24, and Moravian, No. 30. hole in each. The leaf is worked in satin stitch, 
with a veining sewed over a thread down the centre. 
The stem is done in the same manner. The tendril 
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This section is given the full size, so that the de- 
sign may be traced from it. The edging consists 





of an indented scallop, considerably raised and is simply traced and sewed over. The Moravian 
covered with graduated overcast stitch. The three cotton is used for tracing and raising the work, the 
flowers are also done in raised button-hole stitch, embrvidery cotton for sewing it over. 





NEW CLOAKS FOR THE SEASON 
(See Blue Plate in front of Book:) 


Tose who do not think it necessary to conform material. A deep silk fringe may be added, as in 


to any change of fashion will retain the expensive the cut. 
and comfortable circular cloaks of the last winter. Fig. 2.—Rachel Cloak, of velvet, broadcloth, or 
As they have now been worn two winters, they are silk. It is very close in form, lined and wadded 


throughout. The trimming is either silk or mohair 
enes to be made so. Among the most convenient, lace, of the style imported at present for dress cloaks 
and at the same time graceful new shapes, we give and mantles. The advantages of both styles here 

Fig. 1.— The Spanish Mantle, which may be made given are that they are close in front, covering the 
m any cloak matezial, silk, velvet, merino, cashmere, figure almost to the knee, and giving that protection 


no longer novelties, and we should not advise new 


or broadcloth. The form is something like the old to the arm which the going out of muffs makes ne- 
style shawl mantilla, to be wadded, and lined with cessary. They are thus suitable for cold climates, 
quilted silk. Trimming, three rows of broad gal- while in lighter materials our Southern ladies will 
loon, or velvet ribbon, of the same shade as the { find them convenient wraps. 
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CROCHET.—NAPKIN RINGS. 
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Materials.—One skein of purse silk and three strings of 
beads will be required for each ring; they must be varied, 
or, if preferred of one color, numbered on the plain space. 

In working with green, gold beads will look well, as also 
with violet, and purple; upon light blue and pink, silver 
or white glass beads; dark blue, cerise; and scarlet, steel 
beads. Where gold beads or steel are used, edge with gold- 
colored silk ; and where silver is adopted, introduce white 
silk. Use Penelope crochet, No. 3. 











String the beads upon the silk and make a chain 
of 96 stitches ; join and work one round. 





2d round.—Pass down a bead at each stitch. 

3d and 4th.— Plain. 

Now work the motto, which must be begun at the 
last letter; the directions are merely for working 
the letters, as the remaining stitches are plain, or 
for the introduction of the number. 

sth.—7 bead stitches, 1 plain, 3 b, 1 p, 7 b, 1p, 
6b,2 p,4b,2p4b,5p,1b,7p,3b,2p,3b, 3p, 2b, 
4 p, 5 b, plain the remaining stitches. 

6th.—1 b on first b, 2 p, 1 b, 2 p,1 b, 2 p,1 b, 
2 p,1b,2p,1b,1p,1b,3 p,1 b,2p,1b,2 p,1b, 2 
p, 1b, 5p,1b, 1 p,1b,7p,1b,2p,1b,1p,1 b, 
3p, 1b,2p,1b,2p,1b,3 p,1b. 

7th.—1 b on second bead stitch of last round, 5 p, 
1b, 6 p,1b, 1 p,1b,2p,1b, 2 p,1b,2 p, 1b, 2p, 
1b, 5p, 1 p,1b, 7 p,1 b,2 p,1 b, 1 p,1 b,2 p, 1b, 
4p,1b,1p,1b,3p,1 b. 

8th.—1 bead on first bead of last round, 5 p, 1 b, 
5p, 1b, 6p,3b,3p,3b, 3 p, 3b, 4 p, 1 b,3 p,1 
b, 6p, 1b, 1p, 1b, 2p,1b,2p,1b,4p,1b,2p, 
4b. 

9th.—1 b on b, 5 p, 1 b, 5 p, 1 b, 6 p, 1 b, 1 p,1 
b, 6p, 1b, 5p, 1b, 4p, 5b, 6p,1b,1p,1b, 2 p, 
1b, 2p,1b,4p,1b,2p,1b,3p,1b. 

10th.—1 bead on bead, 5 p, 1 b, 5 p, 1 b, 4 p, 1 
b, 3p, 1b, 5p,1b,5p,1b,3p,1b, 5 p,1b, 6 p, 
2b,3p,1b,3p,1b,2p,1b,2p,1b,3p,1b. 

11th.—3 b, the first one in advance of the first in 
last round, 3 p, 3 b, 3 p, 3 b, 3 p, 5 b, 3p, 3 b, 3 p, 
3b, 1p, 3b,3p,3b,4p,1b,3 p,3b,4 p,1 b,3 
p, 3b, 3 p, 3b, 4 p, 5 b. 

Work two rounds plain, one round passing down 
a bead at each stitch, one round plain. Work one 
round at each edge with the gold color or whatever 
is preferred for the edge. 

The motto on this ring is Bon Appétit (Good Ap- 
petite). 





THE CASTILIAN. 


(Sve Plate in front of Book.) 


Tue style of cloak we present as among the most 
beautiful of the season is, in some respects, similar 
to one which was greatly admired towards the close 
of last winter's toilet. We present it modified; 
and, graced as it is by the addition of the hood, its 
beauty is so enhanced that it is regarded, if possi- 
ble, with greater favor than ever. 

The fashionable colors are all employed in forming 
this garment, in either cloth or velvet, and the trim- 
ming or ornament may be in any of the present 
modes, by braids, galloons, embroideries, &c. &c. 


The one from which our view is taken is of royal 
purple velvet, exquisitely embroidered all round the 
margin of the cloak, and upon the hood and collar, 
and lined with fancy quilted taffeta. 

The cloak is composed of five and a half widths 
of the wide velvet, all of the same length. The back 
is of one and a half width at bottom, and tapers up 
the sides to the width of the shoulders. The front 
is composed of double tabs, two widths of velvet on 
each gide. These also taper from the full width at 
bottom to the proper breadth at top to reach from 
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the seam at the shoulder to the throat. The upper throat; its greatest depth at the back is twelve 


pieces do not come forward to the middle of the inches ; upon or over this, folds the velvet plain, at 
front by four inches in each side. The armholes are its greatest width in the middle of the back, six 
situated under these pieces. They can scarcely be inches, from whence it tapers narrower as it passes 
called armholes, as the whole depth almost of the skirt over the shoulders. It is cross-laced, with a heavy 
is open, being fastened only a few inches from the cord at the juncture of the pieces down the back, 
bottom upwards, The depth of this cloak is, for and terminates at the point by a rich fancy tassel ; 
ordinary sized individuals, thirty-six inches. a small, very narrow collar, cut triangularly, three 

The hood is removable at pleasure, being attached inches deep, with its apex down, partially covers the 
by a girdle ; it is intended to be left off when furs lining of the hood, which is gracefully frilled by 
are worn. To construct it, a triangular piece of plaiting. This lining should be silk, the same color 
velvet, with its longest side cut somewhat hollowing as that of the material of the cloak, although the 
in order to adjust itself to the neck and shoulders, cloak within may be lined with white, as in the pre- 








pagses over them, all round to the front, at the sent instance. 
a 
PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERY 
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FRENCH BRACELET. 


$ skein claret, and 1 light blue silk (French). Passementeris 
» trimmings. 

; The imitation netting which we give as the ma- 
terial for the foundation of the bracelet is a net 
fabricated in Paris, which for some purpoges answers 
as wellas that made, with much trouble and expense, 
by hand. Each bracelet has two pieces of net: one, 
which covers the ribbon elastic that forms the foun- 
’ dation, and the other which makes the two ends and 
the bow completing the article. The darning is to 
be done, stitch by stitch, from the engraving. We “>> 
give one pattern on the bracelet itself, and another 
on the end, that either may be selected. The 
whitest parts are to be in gold thread ; one edge in 
silk of one color, and one in another. If preferred, 
the stars of five squares, seen round the wrist, may 
also be worked in the two silks. 

When the darning is completed, the edges are to 
be vandyked, as it is in the engraving, close to the 
silk. 

The trimmings are Parisian, and are made in 
infinite varieties and colors. They should, if possi- 
ble, always harmonize with the tints of the bracelet 
itself, 

Neckties, to correspond with these bracelets, look 
exceedingly well. The piece which goes around the 
neck may be of the same width as the bracelet, but 
the bows and ends should be one-half broader, that 
is, the gold part, and one edge should be repeated, 
beyond the other edge. As the skeins of silk con- 
tain quite enough to ‘make both articles, only ne‘, 
gold thread, and trimnfings will therefure be required 








Materials.—Two strips of black imitation netting, 1 yard 
long, and a nail wide; 12 skeins of gold thread, No. 1; 1 extra, 





COTTAGE FURNITURE. 




















Fig. 1 isw very handsome library table, with three {| knobs unnecessary, and maintaining an architectu- 
drawers, carved legs, and a carved moulded edge. ral character. 
The drawers pull from underneath, thus rendering Fig. 2 is a small dining-table, called a cottage or 


Pembroke table, with leaves. 














We have received several letters of inquiry respecting 
Ellen Pickering, whether she is still living, as the pub- 
lishers are yearly resuscitating her works, and sending 
them forth as new. We therefore give a short sketch of 
this amiable woman, chiefly taken from a late publication,* 
to which we refer our friends for any farther accounts of 
literary ladies, living or dead, they may wish to examine. 

Miss Ellen Pickering was born in England, about the 
year 1810. She early showed a taste for literature, and, 
judging from her writings, must have had a mind which 
felt and cultivated the feminine qualities of delicacy, ho- 
nesty, purity ; her principles are excellent; nothing coarse 
in thought or language ever sullied her page. Her enthu- 
siasm is always in favor of virtue and truth. But she too 
often sacrifices probability to the wish of showing the per- 
fection of her heroine in the most attractive light. For in- 
stance, the “Admirable Crichton” could hardly have 
equalled the facility with which her poor heroine, under 
the most unpromising circumstances, becomes perfectly 
accomplished; arts and sciences which usually require 
time, money, excellent instructors, are attained by her in 
one brief visit, where a well-educated friend imparts both 
practice and theory; or the crumbs, let fall by a half 
educated governess, work miracles for the neglected child. 
The young lady, too, is at fifteen or sixteen equal to the 
most complicated situations; her judgment is never at 
fault; and as to human frailty, that is an inadmissible 
supposition. 

As a pendant, the uncle, grandfather, cousin, or whoever 
may be the oppressor, is a wretch quite devoid of the milk 
of human kindness. All the mixed motives that sway this 
earth’s denizens have been without impression upon the 
adamant of his heart, until the right moment comes for 
him to show the sunny side of his nature; the habits of 
thirty or forty years are then laid aside as easily as gloves 
when we return from a walk. These are blemishes in the 
character of Miss Pickering’s novels, and may have an in- 
jurious influence on those who expect to realize scenes 
similar in actual life. But the author is always sedulous 
to point a wise moral, though not always judicious in the 
means. 

Miss Pickering’s last work was “The Grandfather,” 
which she did not live to finish. She died near London, in 
1843. The novel was completed by her friend, Elizabeth 
Youatt, and published in 1844. Since then nothing new 
from her pen could have appeared; but to those who read 
her works for the first time, they will yet be new. 

Letrer on WomAN As A Puysictan.—The following is from 
a lady of North Carolina, whose high position in social life, 
as well as her own talents and virtues, give her opinions 
much weight and worth :— 

“Tt is well known that the women of this age are re 
garded as degenerate, and that a comparison is often drawn 
in favor of the health and energy of the ancients, and even 
of those of the past century. To luxury, with sleepy eyes 
and silken couch, the cause has been assigned ; but may it 
not be suggested that the evil will be found to originate in 





* “Woman's Record; or, Biographical Sketches of Dis- 
tinguished Women,” &c. 
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the gradual disappearance of the ‘mammas’ and ‘ grand- 
mammas’ of the Greeks, and the Sotiras and Salpes of the 
Romans, the only regularly employed accowcheurs of that 
period? Indeed, we are informed, from the best authority, 
that it was not until 1668 that to any other than females, 
in civilized countries, was this ‘ sacred’ office assigned. 

“That fragile and delicate organ from which life ema- 
nates is too often, when least suspected, the cause of near- 
ly all of the maladies, physical and mental, which prostrate 
the health and render inert the will of many thousands, 
How many hearts ache, and how many energetic spirits 
languish from this hidden cause! In its subtle influence, 
the victim is often thought indolent, often eccentric, often 
yielding to weakness and imbecility, for all of which she is 
censured by those whose eyes are @osed to the suffering, 
the efforts—often heroic—to combat or quietly endure what 
they who censure dream not of, and which, if known, 
would, in all who possessed not hearts of stone, excite the 
tenderest sympathy and respect. It is now that remedial 
agents—frequently misapplied—add yet more to the 
wretchedness of the patient, and finally the lunatic asylum 
becomes either the temporary or permanent home of the 
unfortunate child of sorrow, who, under proper manage- 
ment, would have been a blessing to her household and an 
ornament to society. 

“Female Physicians will produce an era in the history 
of women ; the evils enumerated can alone be controlled by 
them, and time will develop an improvement in the physi- 
cal being beautifully harmonious with the intellectual cul- 
ture which is gradually progressing in the seminaries of 
the present day. How will this reform be effected? We 
would, in all deference, suggest that, first of all, there will 
be candor in the patient to the female physician, which 
could not be expected when a sense of native delicacy and 
modesty existed to the extent of preferring to suffer rather 
than divulge their symptoms. This induces the victim to 
live on in a state of regular progressive disease, until, by 
constant and acute suffering, or the dread of insanity, she 
is driven to reveal her condition, She is now found in a 
chronic, or incurable state; while the same malady, taken 
in the incipient stage, might have been baffled by the sim- 
plest compound of the Pharmacopeeia, or more probably by 
some simple observance of physiological rules. As there 
cannot be the same exposé to the opposite sex, they must 
labor under great disadvantages in their practice. Too 
often they are necessitated to form opinions from visible 
effects; and it is well known in the theory of cause and 
effect, that many symptoms appear similar whose origin 
is yet derived from entirely opposite causes. 

“So long as good and evil form the woof and warp in the 
fabric of this world, so long will it be necessary for the 
welfare of its inhabitants to observe rules preservative of 
health. God has given us reason and feeling to guide us, 
and they suggest to women that their safety must depend 
upon one of their own sex. To them only can the veil be 
entirely withdrawn. By their intercourse, also, much 
valuable information will be disseminated for the public 
good, many children thus saved from miserable health or 
death, and many little symptoms observed which, if neg- 
lected in the female constitution, must produce s catalogue 


§ of wretchedness. 
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“ Female physicians we regard as designed alone for the 
department of women and children. Through their agency 
we believe that mothers will be enabled to rear their chil- 
dren in the paths of physical, and, consequently, intellectual 
and moral health. We say moral jiealth, alas! Many de- 
linquencies, and, even more melancholy, many crimes, 
might be traced to physical causes. Some morbid or irri- 
tating action, imperceptible to all but acute and practised 
eyes, has often consigned its captive to degradation, misery, 
imprisonment, and death. 8. I, Wappe..” 


A Wuisrer to Youne Lapies.—A philosopher, deeply cap- 
tivated with a young lady, explained to her that she had 
been brought up in the region of chimeras, that love has 
its alloy, like everything else, and adds— 

“If love should vanish, friendship still remains, and, as 
vanity has no share in it, the friendship that survives love 
is the sweeter, the more intimate, and more tender.” 

* Really, sir,” says the lady, “ this is strange philosophy.” 

“Simple and natural, madam! I eould make romances 
as well as another; but life is not a romance: our princi- 
ples, as well as sentiments, ought to be founded in nature. 
Nothing is easier than to imagine prodigies of love; but all 
those heroes exist only in the brains of authors; they say 
what they please—let us do what we can.” 

Again the lady expressed her opinion: “ All places, all 
seasons, are agreeable with those we love.” 

“ Yes, in romances; I have told you so already; but not 
in nature.” 

* Ah, sir, to what do you reduce love?” 

“To truth.” 


Poetics.— There are three forms of poetry, viz., Dramatic, 
Epic, Lyric. 

Dramatic deals with the present time, and, in regard to 
its other aspects, with freedom and the beautiful. It be 
longs to modern ages and Western Europe. 

Epic poetry is occupied with past time, with the over- 
ruling Providence of God, and the true. It is emphatically 
the poetry of ancient Greece. 

Lyric poetry is Oriental; it looks to the future, to im- 
mortality, to the good. It is the poetry of the Bible of the 
Hebrews, 


Tas Sister or tae Suttan.—About eight years ago, in 
1845, the ceremony of betrothal of Mehemet Ali Pasha 
with the Sultana Adile, youngest sister of the present ruler 
of Turkey, was celebrated in Constantinople. The enume- 
ration of the presents sent by the Pasha to his bride ap- 
pears to have been borrowed from a chapter in the “ Ara- 
bian Nights.” The procession, escorted by a large body of 
troops, followed by numerous officers and generals, amongst 
whom is to be noted the Grand Vizier, Riza Pacha, marched 
in the following order: 130 cavas bearing on their heads 
130 baskets filled with sweetmeats; two carriages, each 
drawn by four horses, bearing a chest ornamented with 
velvet and chiselled silver, containing the most valuable 
perfumes. Then followed 20 cavas bearing as many mass- 
ive silver baskets containing the richest stuffs, together 
with the utensils for a bath enriched with precious stones. 
A pair of sandals, ornamented with large briiliants of the 
purest water, were particularly admired. Five cavas fol- 
lowed, bearing, in magnificent baskets of massive silver, 
500,000 piastres in gold inclosed in bags of red satin. The 
procession arrived in the same order at the Palace of Tehe- 
ragan, where all the presents were laid at the feet of the 
bride. 

Gold was then more plentiful in Constantinople than 
now, and the Sultan would doubtless be very thankful to 
receive such a rich present as was bestowed on his sister. 
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To CorRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are accepted, 
and will appear as we find room: “ The Spirit of Storm,” 
“The Children Angels,” “Amor, vivax, fragilis,’ “ Twi- 
light Shadows,” “Little Brother,” “To the Gdnd’braj,” 
* Willie Maylie” and “ Ellie Maylie,” “The Wreck,” “A 
Grave in the Wilderness,” and “ L'Isolement.” 

The letter from Alabama, respecting Female Physicians, 
will appear in our next number. 

The following are declined: “The People of my Brain” 
(ingenioys but too long), * Lines on the Death of a Child” 
(we seldom publish elegiac poetry; we are obliged to de 
cline, or our “ Book” would be a monody only), “ Lamar- 
tine in Youth” (the two last stanzas, and far the best, hav- 
ing been published, we cannot republish the poem), “ The 
Pauper’s Death-Bed,” “The Judgment,” “ Friendship,” 
“* Death of a Mother,” “ A Night in the Hospital,” “ Stan- 
zas—To Mary” (we are not in need of poetry at present), 
“The Seaside,” “Changes,” “ Montezuma,” “A Ballad,” 
“Sunset Musings,” “Grace Somers,” “ Warning,” “ Our 
Cousins,” “To the Memory of a Deceased Friend,” “ He 
Died in Exile,” “ Farewell,” “ Washington,’ and “I Love 
her Yet.” 

Several long articles are under consideration. 


OUR TREASURY. 
DREAMS OF YOUTH. 
BY IK MARVEL. 


CLoups weave the Summer into the season of AUTUMN: 
and Yours rises from dashed hopes into the stature of a 
MAN, 

Well, it is even so, that the passionate dreams of youth 
break up and wither. Vanity becomes tempered with 
wholesome pride; and passion yields to the riper judgment 
of manhood; even as the August heats pass on, and over, 
into the genial glow of a September sun. There is a strong 
growth in the struggles against mortified pride; and then 
only does the youth get an ennobling consciousness of that 
manhood which is dawning in him, when he has fairly 
surmounted those puny vexations which a wounded vanity 
creates. 

But God manages the seasons better than we; and in a 
day, or an hour perhaps, the cloud will pass, and the hea- 
vens glow again upon our ungrateful heads. 


ETERNITY. 
BY LADY MORGAN. 


A coLLection of the opinions and desires of individuals, 
respecting eternity, would afford good food for meditation. 
The desire for existence beyond the grave is an almost in- 
evitable consequence of the organic desire to live in the 
flesh; yet few would relish an eternity of the life they now 
lead, or even consent to retrace the past. Horne Tooke 
was among these few, and was so satisfied with his mortal 
career, as to wish its repetition in a perpetually recurring 
series. One day at dinner, he said, “A little Brentford 
election—a little trial for high treason”—though, on an- 
other occasion, he said he would plead guilty, rather than 
undergo a second speech from the AttorneyGeneral—“a 
little contest with Junius—a little everything, down to the 
hare upon the table.” 

This, however, was the sentiment of a man refreshed by 
good cheer, and enlivened by good wine; and the philoso- 
phy of the dinner-table is always suspicious. One must 
appeal from “ Philip drunk to Philip sober,” to come at the 
real opinion of the individual. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





“ Lesprit que tient du corps, 
En bien mangeant, remonte ses ressorts ;” 


but the tones of an overstrained instrument are always 
false; and the proverb of “truth in wine” fails in its ap- 
plication to the instance in question. To judge with sang 
Jroid of existence, the party must be neither full nor 


fasting. 





Literary Notices. 





Booxs By Mart.—Now that the postage on printed matter 
is so low, we offer our services to procure for our subscrib- 
ers or others any of the books that we notice. Informa- 
tion touching books will be cheerfully given by incloging a 
stamp to pay return postage. 

From Lippincott, Gramso, & Co. (successors to Grigg & 
Elliot), No. 14 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia :— 

LIPPINCOTT’S CABINET HISTORIES OF THESTATES. 
The volumes before us are the HISTORY OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS and the HISTORY OF VERMONT. They maintain 
the same handsome appearance as the preceding volumes, 
and are written in the same clear style, and with the same 
accuracy in regard to important events. They are edited 
by W. H. Carpenter and T. 8. Arthur, whose names are a 
sufficient guarantee for the accuracy and im»artiality of 
each history. 


From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

THE ROMAN TRAITOR; or, the Days of Cicero, Cato, 
and Cataline. A True Tale of the Republic. By Henry Wil- 
liam Herbert. We have failed to conceive why it has been 
thought necessary by the author of this romance to draw 
so largely upon his own imagination, and to describe so 
carefully, so repeatedly, and in such glowing sentences, 
the most revolting scenes of debauchery and shameless 
profligacy that have ever met our eye even on paper. We 
apprehend, indeed, that the author, for whose abilities as 
a writer we have always entertained the highest respect, 
has ventured too far in this instance in blending his 
“classically graceful” powers of language with the “stu- 
diously indelicate” performances of the strong-minded wo- 
men and the base-minded men of pagan Rome. 

From Rowert E. Peterson & Co., N. W. corner of Fifth 
and Arch Streets, Philadelphia :— 

THE YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Progressive Bmwercises in 
English Composition ; comprising Sentence-Malang, Variety 
of Expression, Figurative Language, the Use 0° Capitals and 
Punctuation, and the Principles of Versification ; with Ob- 
pious Exercises on Every Topic. By Rev. F. Knighton, A. M., 
author of “ Primary Grammar,” and the “ American Ety- 
mological School Grammar.” This volume is one of Ro- 
bert E. Peterson’s “Cheap Educational Series,” and is a 
most valuable elementary book. 

From Biancaarp & Lea, Philadelphia :-— 

THE BOOK OF NATURE: an Elementary Introduction 
to the Sciences of Physics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
Geology, Botany, Zoology, and Physiology. By Frederick 
Schoedler, Ph. D., Professor of the Natural Sciences at 
Worms, and formerly Assistant in the Chemical Labora- 
tory of Giessen. First American edition, with a Glossary, 
and other additions and improvements, from the second 
English edition, translated from the sixth German edition. 
By Henry Medlock, F.C. S., Rector of the Marlborough 
Street Laboratory and School of Practical Chemistry, etc. 
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etc., London. Illustrated by six hundred and ninety-seven 
engravings on wood. A copy of this book should be intro- 
duced into every family. A knowledge of the sciences is 
every day becoming more and more important. Their in- 
timate relations to the common occupations of life render 
an acquaintance with them necessary to all. The farmer, 
the mechanic, the merchant, and the trader can no longer 
plead ignorance of the principles of their professions, and 
hence the great utility of the work before us, which is, 
indeed, a book of instruction for all. 

From Harper & Brorners, New York, through Lrvpsar & 
BLAKISTON, Philadelphia :-— 

ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. By Richard Whately, 
D. D., Archbishop of Dublin. This is a new edition of a 
very valuable work, which we sincerely hope will attract 
the immediate attention of quite a numerous class of per- 
sons who aspire to the dignity of public teachers. The ad- 
vice and instructions the volume contains wil] be found as 
applicable and as serviceable to those who profess to teach 
by newspaper and otber popular compositions, as to those 
who attempt to advocate and enforce their peculiar doc- 
trines by popular speaking. Since the advent of certain 
new reforms, amd the introduction of debating societies, all 
proper enough in themselves, those who say the most with 
the least meaning—who rant away, and know best how to 
create a laugh by the introduction of a comical story, or 
best how to denounce by insinuations and the use of epi- 
thets, and who, of course, never take the trouble to arrive 
at a sensible or a logical couclusion—are now the greatest 
favorites at all our popular assemblies and mass meetings. 
But this class of orators cannot always retain their present 
ascendency. In the progress of everything else around us, 
good sense, manly arguments, appropriate language and 
gestures, and fair logical conclusions, must ultimately 
come in for their share of attention. In view of that 
“ good time coming,” we would particularly all the atten- 
tion of those who desire to become famous as orators, to 
devote some portion of their leisure to a studious examina- 
tion of the “ Elements of Rhetoric.” 

THEORY OF POLITICS: an Inquiry into the Foundations 
of Governments, and the Cuuses and Progress of Political 
Revolutions. By Richard Hildreth, author of the “ History 
of the United States of America,” etc. This volume has 
the great merit of having received the patient and candid 
consideration of its author. It was composed some twelve 
years since, and during the time which has elapsed the 
original views have either been confirmed by reading and 
closer investigation, or various alterations and additions 
made, as new facts were presented. The historical charac- 
ter of the work will be inferred from its title, and the 
ability and impartiality displayed in its political and reli- 
gious investigations are fully guaranteed in the name of 
the author, who, we observe, “specially commends this 
treatise to the attention of such critics as have complained 
that his ‘ History of the United States’ has no ‘ philosophy’ 
in it.” 

A MANUAL OF GREEK LITERATURE, from the Ear- 
liest Authentic Periods to the Close of the Byzantine Era. 
By Charles Anthon, LL. D., Professor of the Greek and 
Latin Languages in Columbia College, Rector of the Ger- 
man School, etc. ete. The student of classical literature 
will find in this volume many new sources of delight, as 
well as of solid instruction. Its contents have been con- 
densed from the works of numerous authors whose works 
but few have the opportunity or the time to peruse. Such 
is the high reputation of the author, that we feel it would 
be a species of indelicacy for us to attempt anything in 
laudation of his works. 
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From Tickyor, Reep, & Fre.ps, Boston, through W. P. 
Hazagrp, Philadelphia :— 

SIX MONTHS IN ITALY. By George Stillman Hillard. 
The author of these handsome volumes visited Italy in 
1847. He cannot be justly accused therefore with having 
evinced any undue haste in presenting the result of his 
observations to the public. He has taken time to prepare 
his work for the press, and has given us, instead of a 
flighty and trashy journal, a work replete with sound 
criticisms on the past and present state of the arts, and 
judicious and philosophic reflections upon the character of 
the people and the nature and policy of their respective 
governments. Mr. Hillard is somewhat of an enthusiast 
in his regard for Italy, but he has not permitted his feel- 
ings to sway his judgment. 

TANGLEWOOD TALES, FOR GIRLS AND BOYS: being 
a Second Wonder-Book. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. With 
fine illustrations. “Our Consul at Liverpool” has fulfilled 
a most important literary commission in so reconstructing 
the classical myths or fabulous histories of ancient Greece, 
as to render them acceptable to juvenile readers of the 
present day. The volume before us is as neat and attract- 
ive without as it is charming within, the illustrations 
being very fine, and the style quite as familiar and fasci- 
nating as that of the “Arabian Nights,” and as admirably 
calculated to afford instruction and amusement. 





From J. 8. Reprretp, Clinton Hall, New York, through 
W. B. Zieser, Philadelphia :— 

PERSONAL SKETCHES OF HIS OWN TIME. By Jo- 
nah Barrington, Judge of the High Court of Admiralty in 
Ireland, ete. ete. This is a very agreeable volume from the 
pen of a close observer of human character. Many of the 
sketches are in the highest degree amusing, while such of 
them as relate to the public men of Ireland who were pro- 
minent at the beginning of the present century, present 
us with clear and familiar conceptions of their worth and 
peculiarities. Others, again, relate to events of historic 
importance, and bear evidence of having been traced by a 
discriminating and independent observer. But, after all, 
the American reader must not feel disappointed if he 
should discover the author to be a stout English monarch- 
ist, for he has certainly taken no pains to conceal his 
hatred of democracy, or the detestation in which he holds 
many of the principles and privileges which republicans 
conceive to be the perfection of human government. 

THE POLITICAL AND MILITARY HISTORY OF THE 
CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. Translated from the French 
of General Baron de Jomini, by 8. V. Benet, U. 8. Ordnance. 
There are many new facts and inferences in this volume, 
which will probably satisfy the reader that Napoleon was 
not infallible in his military tactics or his judgments of 
men. The volume opens with a review of the condition of 
France after the departure of Napoleon for the Island of 
Elba, and closes with his death. Those who desire to com- 
pare facts and statements made by previous authorities, 
and by Napoleon himself, will find that errors have been 
committed by all, and that the present is perhaps the most 
reliable authority, especially in relation to the movements 
which led to Napoleon's defeat at the battle of Waterloo. 

From Paris, Sampson, & Co., Boston :— 

WONDERS OF THE INSECT WORLD. With illustra 
tive engravings. By Francis C. Woodworth. This is a 
very amusing and instructive book for young readers. 


From Prttups, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through H. C. 
Barmp, 76 Hart's Buildings, Philadelphia :-— 

WOODWORTH’S AMERICAN MISCELLANY OF EN- 
TERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. By Francis C. Woodworth, 
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author of “Stories about Animals,” etc. With illustra 
tions. Very appropriate selections for young readers. 

From Geores P. Putnam, No. 10 Park Place, New York, 
through T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

THE STORY OF MONT BLANC. By Albert Smith. 
This volume embraces several thrilling narratives of suc 
cessful and unsuccessful attempts to reach the summit of 
Mont Blane. Among them is a description of the author's 
ascent in 1851. The book is full of interest. 

From Joun 8. Tartorn, New York, through T. B. Perzr- 
80N, Philadelphia :— 

A PEN-AND-INK PANORAMA OF NEW YORK CITY. 
By Cornelius Mathews. This little volume presents us 
with a number of interesting sketches of scenes in the 
great metropolis. 


NOVELS, SERIALS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 


From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through C. G. Hen- 
derson, Philadelphia: “The Fawn of the Pale Faces; or, 
Two Centuries Ago.” By J. P. Brace. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Lindsay & 
Blakiston, Philadelphia: “Cranford.” By the author of 
“Mary Barton,” etc. etce.—* Stuyvesant.” A Franconian 
Story. By the author of the Rolla Books. This is the 
eighth volume of this interesting series of tales for young 
readers. It has fourteen handsome illustrations. 

From H. Long & Brothers, New York: “The Lawyer's 
Story; or, the Orphan’s Wrongs.” By a Member of the 
New York Bar. A very interesting novel, the principal 
facts of which are said to be incontestable. 

From J. 8. Redfield, Clinton Hall, New York, threugh 
W. B. Zieber, Philadelphia: “Lorenzo Benoni; or, Pas- 
sages in the Life of an Italian.” Edited by a Friend. The 
London magazines have been profuse in their praises of 
this work.—Parts 13 and 14 of “ The Works of Shakspeare, 
reprinted from the newly<liscovered copy of the folio of 
1632, in possession of J. Payne Collier.” 

From Bunce & Brother, New York, through T. B. Peter- 
son, Philadelphia: “ Annie Graysen; or, Life in Washing- 
ton.” By Mrs. W. P. Lasselie. These sketches are said to 
be true pictures of life in Washington. 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia: “Mary Morton; or, 
the Broken Promise.” By T.8. Arthur. This is one of 
Mr. Arthur's very best tales. 

From George P. Putnam & Co., New York, through T. B 
Peterson, Philadelphia: “ The Exiles.” A Tale. By Talvi 
author of “ Heloise,” “ The History of the Sclavic Nations,” 
ete. A German-American story of unusual power and 
interest. 

From Hermann J. Meyer, 164 William Street, New York: 
Parts 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, second volume, “ Meyer’s Universum,” 
containing many beautiful views in Europe and America. 
—“<The United States Illustrated, in Views of City and 
Country.” With Descriptive and Historical Articles. Edit- 
ed by Charles A. Dana. The intention of the publishers 
of this valuable and beautiful work is to lay before the 
American people faithful and spirited illustrations of the 
scenery and public buildings of all portions of the country. 
The work will be comprised in two volumes, one devoted 
to the East and the other to the West, and will be pub- 
lished in parts. We have before us Parts 1, 2, and 3 of 
each volume, and have no hesitation in saying that the 
plates are superbly engraved, and the letter-press clear and 
unsurpassed in style of typography. With such attrac 
tions, accompanied by the delineations and descriptions of 
the able editor, there should be no apprebensions of the 
popularity and success of the work. 
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Godeyss Arm- Chair, 


THE COUNTRY PRESS. 


Ir is not probable that many of our contemporaries of 
the present day have had the same opportunities of judg- 
ing of the progress of the American press that have fallen 
to our lot. The “ Lady’s Book” has just entered upon its 
twenty-fourth year. In all that time we have never re- 
fused to exchange with any newspaper of respectable cha- 
racter, no matter how remote or obscure its place of publi- 
cation, no matter what might be its size or the complexion 
of its politics. Hence, we have had the pleasure of observ- 
ing the advances which a number of them have made, step 
by step, from apparently insignificant village Gazettes, He- 
ralds, Couriers, etc., to large and well-filled daily journals, 
representing the intelligence and the business of prosper- 
ouz commercial and manufacturing cities, no longer ob- 
scure, and, thanks to our extended system of railroads, no 
longer remote. 

Of the early struggles and difficulties of many newspa- 
pers which are at present in the full tide of prosperity and 
popularity, we have, however, as correct a knowledge as 
we have of the fact that many are still laboring hard to 
sustain a respectable standing, until, after the lapse of a 
few years, they too shall find themselves happily surround- 
ed by intelligent and industrious communities, and in the 
midst of wealthy and magnificent cities. Such will no 
doubt be the good fortune of all of them, whose conductors 
adhere to the philosophy of perseverance, for assuredly 
they are connected with the “manifest destiny” of our 
country, and have faith in the philosophy of progress. 

How true it is, then, that when the history of the Ame- 
tican press shall be fully written out, it will comprise a 
complete history of the advancement in prosperity and in- 
telligence, in commerce and the arts, of the whole Ameri- 
ean nation, may be readily inferred from the facts we have 
stated. And hence how important and manifest is the 
duty of those, whose communities have not yet attained to 
any higher dignity than that of towns or villages, to give 
a generous and cordial support to the patient and adven- 
turous printer, who has consented to cast his lot and to 
“bide his time” amongst them! It is from his talents, in- 
dustry, and discrimination that their embryo cities are to 
derive a great portion of the spirit of enterprise which is 
eventually to establish their reputations abroad and their 
prosperity at home. Itis from him that their children are 
to receive much of that moral and general instruction 
which will have a lasting influence on their conduct 
through life. It is upon his ability, honor, integrity, and 
patriotism, in the management of his paper, that the peace, 
barmony, and final success of the little community almost 
entirely depend. Therefore, as we may say without dis- 
paragement to any one, an able and an upright editor is as 
important an acquisition to a rising village as an able 
teacher, an upright judge, or an exemplary and pious 
clergyman. 

We are also happy to observe that the general indica- 
tions of better times, presented by nearly eighteen hun- 
dred exchange papers now on our list, are more apparent 
than at any former pericd within our recollection. There 
are certain evidences of neatness and correctness in their 
outward appearance, and a spirit of cheerfulness, candor, 
and manly independence in their tone, which give assur- 
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ance not only of success in their own affairs, but of the 
prosperity and good sense which pervade the communi- 
ties with whose interests they are identified. 

We huve, besides, almost daily proposals from new pa- 
pers, springing up in various parts of the country, for the 
benefits to be reciprocally derived from an exchange with 
the “ Lady’s Book.” Most of these are handsome and ably 
conducted papers, and, although many of them bear the 
names of places which were but recently in the occupancy 
of savages in the midst of some dense wilderness, yet it 
cannot be doubted that civilization and industry have al- 
ready caused them to “ blossom like the rose.” So may it 
continue to be with our country! In all she undertakes 
to do, may she stfil look to an honest, free, and independ- 
ent press as her surest guide to prosperity, and as the 
most reliable defender of her rights, liberties, and national 
honor. 

One of our contemporaries recently suggested that there 
is more real talent connected with the press of one of our 
principal cities than can be found in the United States 
Congress. But we will go further, and say that we do be- 
lieve there is more talent and general information dis- 
played by the press of the United States, taken collectively, 
than can be found in Congress and all the State Legisia- 
tures taken collectively. 

“Curist Hzauine tHe Sick,” by Benjamin West. This 
great plate, the most expensive and beautiful one ever 
given in a periodical, will grace our December number. 
It was engraved by our artist from the original paint- 
ing by West; and its correctness may therefore be relied 
upon. There are fifty-two figures in the plate, and every 
one distinct. The various feelings that actuated the by- 
standers can be seen portrayed on their countenances. We 
believe this is the first time that the picture has been en- 
graved, at least in such a way as to be accessible to the 
million. The great expense of this engraving has hereto- 
fore prevented magazine publishers from undertaking it. 
The December number, containing this plate, will only be 





‘the usual price to non-subscribers, twenty-five cents. We 


will sell single copies on large paper, for framing, for fifty 
cents. . 


We are again indebted to Mr. Brodie, 51 Canal Street, 
New York, for the beautiful pattern of the Castilian on the 
first page of our “ Book.” 





We ask attention to our new advertisement for 1854, 
All that it is in the power of editors to do we will do to main- 
tain our proud supremacy. All attempts at rivalry on the 
part of our contemporaries has been given up, and they 
are now content to follow in our wake. 





Tne pretty piece of music in our September number 
should have been credited to Lee & Walker, the celebrated 
music publishers of this city, as it was through their polite- 
ness we were enabled to present it to our subscribers. 





We have been obliged to reprint all the numbers of our 
work commencing with July; but our subscribers will re- 
ceive the back numbers by the time that this number 
reaches them. 
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Tae “Alabama Beacon” says that “the ‘ Lady’s Book’ 
is admitted by the press to be the best work of its class 
printed in the country.” The “Jerseyman” endorses our 
own opinion: “If the ladies can obtain the same quantity 
of information and instruction, setting aside the entertain- 
ment which its pages afford, in any form for four times the 
price of the ‘ Book,’ we are very much deceived about such 
matters.” The Berks County “ Press” considers that “the 
music, fashions, and splendid engravings make up a col- 
lection of mental valuables more precious than fine gold.” 
From the Pennsylvania Clinton “ Democrat” we have the 
following: “ A parent can present nothing to his daughters 
that will contain more intrinsic value than a year’s sub- 
scription to the ‘ Lady’s Book.’” 

Tue “ Village Record” seems enamored of the “ School- 
master in Love.” Hear him: “We have never seen so 
faithful a picture of a ‘country courting’ as is here pre- 
sented. It must make Godey a favorite with all the coun- 
try lasses. We consider it alone worth the price of the 
magazine. There are, besides, several full-page engrav- 
ings, music, &c., and a large amount of reading matter. 
If any young ladies in this neighborhood wish to see how 
they look after the ‘old folks’ bave gone to bed, and left 
them alone with their beaux, if they will call at the ‘ Re- 
cord’ office we will give them a sight at the magazine.” 





Tas following extract shows the utility of the “ Lady’s 
Book :"— 

“Dean Smm: We received your excellent ‘Book.’ The 
Society send you their sincere thanks, and hope you have 
experienced as much pleasure in giving as they have in 
receiving and perusing it. I am teaching the young girls 
of our settlement embroidery and crochet-work, and here- 
tofore it was almost impossible to get patterns; but your 
beautiful work supplies us bountifully. One year ago, our 
young people hardly knew what embroidery was; but now 
all our little girls can do beautiful work, and I think their 
work will compare with that of the East, where your folks 
have had much greater advantages.” 

The above is from a lady in Wisconsin, who has made 
great sacrifices, and has used most strenuous exertions to 
introduce a library in her town, and has succeeded won- 
derfully well. 


To our good Kate, of the “Free Press,” we return our 
thanks, and say that we are a married man, and would not 
be anything else. Our exchanges can't get over our matri- 
monial proposition. The “Plattsburg Whig” says: “Every 
single gentleman who contemplates matrimony, at some 
indefinite period, should become a subscriber, as Godey has 
opened a new matrimonial agency, thereby affording 
assistance and sympathy to the forlorn bachelor, who 
hopes to meet with the realization of ‘Love’s Young 


” 


Dream. 


Taart is right, friend “ Democrat,” of Warren. The wo- 
men always arein the right. The “ Lady’s Book” does and 
shall grow better. We have some little experience, which 
is not wonderful, considering that we have been twenty- 
three years getting it :-— 

“Our ‘women folks,’ who devote more time in the peru- 
sal of this kind of publications than we do, say that it 
grows better and better, and request us to say so in the 
‘Democrat.’ The ‘ Lady’s Book’ is a work of long standing 
and high repute, and we would advise those who want a 
real ‘ Lady’s Book’ to subscribe for it.” 





Tue Hindoo law says, “ Strike not, even with a blossom, 
thy wife, though she be guilty of a thousand faults.” 
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“Vox Popuit.”—We shall be glad to see you, and show 
you how an editor with five (not six) children can contrive 
to get up a magazine, as you are pleased to say, “ so unex- 
ceptionable.” It is the easiest thing in the world when 
you once get used to it. 


Tae following, from the New York “ Pick,” is our own 
view on the subject, and we have frequently in our “ Book” 
called the attention of ladies to it :— 

“ PoLiTENess.—It is always painful to us to say a word in 
relation to the etiquette necessary to be observed at all 
times by ladies, when their prerogatives, as the fair sex, 
induce the other sex to give away in public to them. 
Justice, however, demands from us thus much. We would 
be glad to hear a ‘Sir, I am obliged,’ spoken by a lady as 
the necessary compliment, when a gentleman gives up his 
lawful seatin acar. Ladies, which commends you most, 
a sour look, as much as to say, ‘I don’t thank you,’ or a 
smile, and ‘I feel obliged?” Your answer, if you please.” 





In a late number of our work, we called the attention of 
our City Councils to the difficulty the public and our 
friends from abroad have to encounter in their endeavors 
to get a view of Independence Hall. It will be seen by the 
following that they have heeded our remarks :— 

“INDEPENDENCE HALL.—The Committee on City Property 
have placed a strong iron pelisade inside the entrance to 
the Hall of Independence, which will enable strangers and 
all those who wish to take a view of the room in which the 
Magna Charta of our independence was signed, to satisfy 
their curiosity. The door has also beer thrown open 
through the day, an arrangement which, we believe, has 
never before been adopted. This measure will give general 
satisfaction to our own citizens, and afford strangers a great 
convenience.” 





Our Books or EnGRavines.—We are now on our tenth 
thousand, and the demand is still on the increase. The 
following notice is from the “ Kingston Republican :’— 

“Godey, publisher of the ‘ Lady’s Book,’ Philadelphia, 
has issued numbers one and two of ‘Godey’s Gallery of 
Splendid Engravings,’ containing between sixty and seven- 
ty in number. The engravings are those that have em- 
bellished the ‘ Lady’s Book,’ and others of great beauty, 
and in this form you get a book of splendid engravings for 
fifty cents—that being the price of each number. There 
never has been such an opportunity to procure fine en- 
gravings at so low a price. Post-office stamps may be sent 
for payment. Address L. A. Godey, 113 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia.” See advertisement in October number. 





“Book or THE TorLet.”—The demand still increases for 
this very valuable adjunct to a lady’s toilet. The price is 
only fifty cents. See advertisement in October number. 

The “ Toilet Book” will be sent free of postage. 





We have seen some of the specimens of marking with 
indelible ink by Martha A. Torrey, and can cheerfully 
testify to their very beautiful execution. 

GENERAL AGENCY FOR PrRiopicaALs.—Many persons wish- 
ing to subscribe for different publications do not like the 
trouble of writing several letters. This may be obviated 
by sending the money to the subscriber, who will attend 
to all orders punctually, whether for publications monthly 
or weekly in this city or elsewhere. 

Any information asked for by any of our subscribers we 
will cheerfully give, if it is in our power. 

We will attend to purchasing any goods that may be de- 
sired, and will forward them at the lowest market price, 














GODEY’S ARM-CHAIR. 


Some one has sent us the following Catch, and asks if we 
will insert it. We answer the Cat-echist, “ Yes.” Hope she 
is not a Cut-amaran :— 


A CAT-ALECTIC LAMENT. 


Poor Tom!—my eyes with tears are dim— 
My finest Cat—by far— 

You must, I’m sure, remember him— 
Has died of a Cat-arrh. 


Deep in my heart my sorrow lies; 
Tears for my Cat, in fact, 

FE’en now are pouring from my eyes, 
Just like a Cat-aract. 


My doctor made (unfeeling leech !), 
When told of the heart’s chasm 

Caused by my Cat’s demise, this speech— 
“ Apply a Cat-aplasm !” 


And when I asked the cruel man 
Whether I was dyspeptic, 

He answered, “ No, Miss Mary Ann, 
Just now you ’re Cat-uleptic!” 


My aunt may pet her birds, and prize 
Her tabby and her dog: 

My Cat’s engaging qualities 
Would fill a Cat-alogue. 


You laugh—you have not known distress ; 
Yours is a happy home; 

But I have left my happiness 
In my Cat’s Cat-acomb. 


Tis true, I’ve still three Cats alive— 
Two Toms and one old She ; 

But yet I sha’n’t, I know, survive 
This sad Cat-astrophe! 





TRE SLIGHTEST POSSIBLE DUNNING PARAGRAPH.—We intend 
to do great things for our subscribers next year. We have 
done pretty well this year, everybody says. Now, will you 
please look over your last bills and see what you owe, and 
remit at once? Shall feel very much obliged. Just hear 
what the editor of the Elkton “ Democrat” says in your 
favor, ladies. Now don’t make a story-teller of him:— 

“Lapy Supscripers.—It is our good fortune to have a 
few of these upon our subscription list. Would that we 
had more of them! They are prompt to pay their subscrip- 
tion bills, and won’t suffer themselves to get in arrears 
with the publisher. They appreciate his efforts to cater for 
their amusement and instruction, and have ever a kind 
word and approving smile to cheer and encourage him in 
the arduous duties which lie before him. Commend us to 
lady subscribers. How we envy Godey, who deals with the 
ladies almost exclusively! No wonder he has prospered.” 

A Conpuctor’s Joxe.—A great improvement has been 
made upon the Camden and Amboy Railroad line, by petti- 
coating all round the cars, which prevents the dust from 
rising and annoying the passengers. You may now travel 
in these cars in your best Sunday go-to-meeting clothes. 
A Frenchman, travelling in the other line by way of 
Brunswick, which is Uncle Sam’s line, asked the conductor— 

“ What for you no ‘ave de petticoat on zis line?” 

“Can’t, sir,” answered he. “This is a mail line.” 


An obituary, very eulogistic of a lady, saya: “She was 
married twenty-fonr yoars, aud in all that time never onco 
banged the door.” 
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“Tue Counress DE CHARNY; or, the Full of the French 
Monarchy.” By Alexander Dumas. T. B. Peterson, Phila- 
delphia. This work is the final conclusion of the “Me- 
moirs of a Physician,” “The Queen’s Necklace,” and “ Six 
Years Later; or, Taking of the Bastile.” There is a great 
charm about the works of Dumas. He blends history and 
fiction so delightfully together that a reader becomes so in- 
tensely interested that it is almost impossible to lay aside 
one of his works after having commenced reading it. The 
“Countess de Charny” we consider one of his most enter- 
taining novels, 


Mrs. Suptee has at her establishment, No. 218 Chestnut 
Street, nearly opposite the Girard House, a splendid assort- 
ment of new style cioak and dress patterns. They are 
some of the prettiest patterns we have seen for many years. 
Orders by mail attended to with dispatch. See advertise- 
ment in October number. 

A. D. K. Moore has removed his Fancy Stationery Store 
from No. 220 to 374 Chestnut Street, decidedly in the most 
fashionable neighborhood. It is now a real west-end store, 
and any gentleman wanting to make his débét in the 
matrimonial line will be waited on by Mr. M., with the 
most beautiful cards and interesting little boxes to contain 
black cake, with “loves” of ribbons to tie them with; and, 
if the ladies want to have their say in the matter, Mrs. M., 
with her ever-smiling and very good-looking face, will at- 
tend to them personally. Besides the things matrimonial, 
there are note-papers and envelopes, fine cutlery, wafers, 
and seals, with very loving mottoes on them; and, greater 
than all these, Moore keeps the “Lady's Book” for sale, 
which will be a great accommodation to our west-end 
patrons. 

“ Literary Companion,” Wm. H. Egle and Clarence May, 
Editors, Harrisburg, Pa. A very neat and cheap maga- 


zine. It is edited with great ability, and deserves success. 





Newspapers.—Dr. Johnson, when in the fulness of years 
and knowledge, said: “I never took up a newspaper with- 
out finding something I would have deemed it a loss not to 
have seen; never without deriving from it instruction and 
amusement.” 

We can answer for the truth of the above. We carry the 
idea a little farther than the doctor; for, if absent for a 
day or two, we are particular in reading up the back num- 
bers, so as to be as well posted up as our neighbors as to 
what is going on in the world. 





Tus brief but beautiful passage occurs in a late article 
in “ Frazier’s Magazine:” “ Education does not commence 
with the alphabet. It begins with a mother’s looks—with 
a father’s nod of approbation or a sign of reproof—with a 
sister's gentle pressure of the hand, or a brother’s noble 
act of forbearance—with handfuls of flowers in green and 
daisy meadow—with bird’s nests admired but not touched 
—with creeping ants and almost imperceptible emmets— 
with humming bees and glass beehives—with pleasant 
walks in shady lanes—and with thoughts directed in sweet 
and kindly tones, and words to mature to acts of benevo- 
lence, to deeds of virtue, and to the sense of all good, to 
God himself.” 

AN old lady once said her idea of a great man was “a 
man who is keerful of his clothes, don’t drink spirits, kin 
read without spelling the words, and kin eat a cold dinner 
on a wash-day, to save the wimmen folks the trouble of 
cooking.” 
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GODEY’S MAGAZINE 


AND LADY’S BOOK. 








To pring THe Deap to Lirs.—Intended to be put in every 
man’s hat.—Immediately as the body is removed from the 
water press the chest suddenly and forcibly downward and 
back ward, and instantly di tinue the p e. Repeat 
this violent interruption until a pair of common bellows 
ean be procured. When obtained, introduce the muzzle 
well upon the base of the tongue. Surround the mouth 
with a towel or handkerchief, and close it. Direct a by- 
stander to press firmly upon the projecting part of the 
neck (called Adam’s apple), and use the bellows actively. 
Then press upon the chest to expel the air from the lungs, 
to imitate natural breathing. Continue this at least an 
hour, unless signs of natural breathing come on. Wrap 
the body in blankets, place it near a fire, and do every- 
thing to preserve the natural warmth, as well as to impart 
a natural heat, if possible. Everything, however, is se- 
condary to inflating the lungs. Send for a medical man 
immediately. Avoid all frictions until respiration shall be 
in some degree restored. VaLentine Mort, 

Surg. Gen. of the American Shipwreck Society. 

A wipe publicity should be given to the following, if, 
upon trial, it proves to be true :— 

“CaLorororm CounTeracteD.—Dr. Tobert de Lamballe, a 
distinguished physician of Paris, announces that a shock 
of olectricity, given to a patient dying from the effects of 
chloroform, immediately counteracts its influence, and re- 
turns the sufferer to life. The fact is worth knowing, if it 
be a fact.” 





A very wonderful discovery has been made, which is 
worth being distributed gratis to the New World. May it 
be known to all that the leaves of the geranium plant, 
smashed and applied to any wound, is the now sure remedy 
to heal sores and cuts of all kinds. A bandage is placed 
upon the two parts cut, and the wound is closed within 
two days. 


Destrorinc Mripew.—Marshal P. Wilder, in a communi- 
cation to the “Journal of Agriculture,” speaking of mil- 
dew on grapes, greenhouse plants, and elsewhere, says: 
“We have for more than fifteen years used sulphur for 
this purpose, and in no instance has it failed to effect a 
speedy cure. We have known instances where mildew, in 
the space of a few days, would spread its sporules over a 
large rose-house, destroying nearly all the foliage of the 
plants; it was extirpated in a short period.” 

Ir is not unfrequent that a wife mourns over the alien- 
ated affections of her husband, when she has made no 
effort herself to strengthen and increase his attachment. 
She thinks, because he once loved her, he ought always to 
continue the same; and she neglects those attentions 
which first engaged his heart. Many a wife is thus the 
cause of neglect and sorrow. 

“You are very stupid, Thomas,” said a country teacher 
to a little boy, eight years old. “ You are like a donkey; 
and what do they do to cure them of stupidity?” 

“They feed them better and kick them less,” said the 
arch little urchin. 

A Promisz.—A promise should be given with caution and 
kept with care. A promise should be made by the heart 
and remembered by the head. A promise is the offspring 
of the intention, and should be nurtured by recollection. 
A promise and its performance should, like the scales of a 
true balance, alwaye present a mutual adjustment. A 
promise delayed is justice deferred. A promise neglected 
is an untruth told. A promise attended to is a debt settled. 





Worry or Mrs. Partiveton.—When Mr. Deville, a fee 
days since, expatiated on certain craniological organs, and 
their moral development, Mrs. Wrigglesworth remarked 
that, with respect to a drunkard, she supposed he must 
have a barrel organ. 


A MAN with knowledge, but without energy, is a house 
furnished but not inhabited; a man with energy, but nc 
knowledge, is a house dwelt in but unfurnished. 

On our cover will be found Mr. Arthur’s advertisement 
for his magazine and paper. Of the former, we can safely 
say that its increase has been very great. It is now taking 
its place among those that boast of their tens of thousands. 
“Arthur's Home Gazette,” although it has only been in 
existence about three years, has the largest circulation, 
with one exception, of any of the weekly papers of this 
city. We copy a few of the notices of the press :-— 

This monthly, although one of the youngest, is certainly 
one of the most popular periodicals in the country.— Phila 
delphia Inquirer. 

This periodical should be a “standard” in every family. 
— Intelligencer, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

“Arthur's Home Magazine” is rapidly making its way 
into public favor, as it deserves, and will, before very long, 
assume its place among the best and most widely circulated 
magazines in our country.— Philadelphia News. 

“© ArtHur’s Home Macazine.”—This monthly is a constant 
and welcome visitor at our table, and should be in every 
family in the land. T. 8. Arthur has done, and is stil] do- 
ing, more to promote the dissemination of chaste and un- 
exceptionable literature among bis countrymen than any 
other writer of his times.—Chronicle, Gowanda, N. Y. 

We predict for this magazine a popularity never exceed- 
ed in this country. It is the best and cheapest published 
this side of the Atlantic.— Herald, Springfield, N. Y. 

The “ Home Gazette” stands at the head of all the Ame 
rican literary weeklies as a moral, instructive, weekly fire 
side companion. We, above all others, recommend “ Ar 
thur’s Home Gazette.”— Observer, St. Clair, Michigan. 

The “ Flushing (N. Y.) Journal” says: “* Arthur's Ilome 
Gazette, published at Philadelphia, is one of the best, if 
not the very best, family newspaper published in the United 
States. There is a healthy moral tone in its columns that 
makes it a favorite with those families who have children, 
whose tastes and principles are to be formed, and who are 
wisely alive to the character of the reading that they ad- 
mit into the family circle.” 

“ Arruur’s Home Gazetts.”—This popular paper is fast 
finding its way into every family in the country. This is 
as it should be: too much praise cannot be awarded it. It 
has a remarkably pure tone, and is conducted with great 
talent and ability. In our opinion, all things considered, 
it is the best family paper published.— Oasis, Middletown, 
Conn. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


“G. H. J. T.”—Does not inform us whether he has any 
talent for landscape painting. If he has not, money will 
not make him a painter. 

“Miss W.”"—Wrote you about “women in printing 
Offices” on the 7th. Since writing, have obseryed a propo 
sal in a New York paper from Mrs. Phoebe Patterson, 290 
Broadway, to teach the art of printing to females. 

“Mrs. F. F. P."—Sent mantilla by mail Aug. 23. 

“M. E.8.,” Tenn.—For everyday dresses, please notice 
those occasionally published in the “ Book” with diagrams 
Will, however, endeavor to give you farther directions for 
making “home, or everyday dresses.” 























CHEMISTRY FOR YOUTH. 
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“Jenny W.”—We had the pleasure of a visit from the 
authoress of “ Anti Fanaticism.” She is a fine specimen 
of the daughters of Virginia. Indeed, she is beautiful; 
and only think of the authoress of such a work being still 
in her “teens!” What may we expect from her future 
efforts! Her residence is Norfolk, Va. She has promised 
*® write for the “ Book.” 

“Mrs, C. MeL.”—Sent your letter to Mrs. Suplee. 

“A, E. W.”—Your request will be attended to. 

“J. D.,” or “ Friend Abby,” Ithaca, N. ¥.--You had bet- 
ter apply to a shoemaker. We have heard of some ladies 
in this city who make their own shoes as a matter of fancy ; 
hat we confess we know nothing about it. 

“A Subscriber.”—To what do you allude by “ watch- 
case?” 

“ M. C. 8.”—Mrs. Suplee will send to you by express. 

“ Jeannett.”—Venice soap can be had in this city. 








The Borrower's Department. 


From the New York “ Highland Eagle :”"— 

“*Gopey’s Lapy’s Book,’ for September, is received and 
welcomed with a smile. Times were once when our friends 
gave us no peace, but, in quid-nune accents, stormed our 
sanctum with, ‘Has Godey come?’ We tried to hide it un- 
der our scrap-book or table; but no use, its familiar cover 
was recognized, and ‘away she went.’ We’ve learned how 
to serve these wicked visitants of our sanctum. Though 
painful to deny Julia Maria, or Phebe Jane, yet we tell 
them right out plain, we took the jewel home last night for 
Marietta and the children to con—and—and we don’t bring 
it back to this place again, that we don’t! Godey never 
sleeps one night in our sanctum, but he goes right straight 
home to our domicil, and in that retreat we'd like to see 
the Julia or Jenny that dare come to kiss the editor. I 
guess they 'd find a nice welcome!” 





Tue “Jerseyman” says: “The ‘ Book’ is invaluable to 
every lady who desires to keep up with the times, and she 
should have one of her own, and not borrow her neighbor's. 
If the ladies can obtain the same quantity of information 
and instruction, setting aside the entertainment which its 
pages afford, in any other form for four times the subscrip- 
tion price of the ‘ Book,’ we are very much deceived about 
such matters.” 

Tue “Carbondale Transcript” does not mince the matter, 
but says right out, “Do you take the ‘ Lady’s Book?’ If 
not, go right off and subscribe; for we won’t lend ours, 
however ungallant you may think us.” 

Tue Tennessee “ Spy” says: “ Godey for August is before 
as, and we are expecting every moment a note from some 
of the ladies of Greeneville, asking us very politely to loan 
them the August number of ‘Godey’s Lady’s Book.’” 


Chemistry for Douth. 








HEAT, LIGHT, AND FLAME. 


Heat sy tae Formation or A Satt.—1l. If a small ther- 
mometer be placed in a glass vessel containing about an 
ounce of a solution of soda; on adding a sufficient quantity 
of muriatic acid to saturate the soda, the mercury in the 
thermometer will expand. 

2. Let the last experiment be repeated with the carbon- 
ate of soda, instead of pure soda; the mercury will now 
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sink in the thermometer. Here, though the same kind of 
salt is formed, cold is produced. 

3. Dip the bulb of a thermometer in melted rosin so as 
to coat the glass with it, and suffer it to cool completely. 
If the flame of a taper be now applied to the bulb, so as to 
melt the rosin, the mercury in the thermometer will not 
rise at the approach of the taper, but will actually be seen 
to contract as the rosin becomes a liquid. 


Warre Fiame.When antimony is heated to whiteness 
in a crucible, and in this state agitated in contact with the 
air, it inflames with a slight explosion, and presents, while 
burning, a very singular kind of white light, forming what 
have been formerly called argentine flowers. 


Frame As Rapip as Ligutxine.—Mix five or six grains of 
sulphuret of antimony with half its weight of oxymuriate 
of potash, and then, if a sudden stroke be given to the 
mixture upon a steel anvil, it fulminates with a loud re- 
port, emitting, according to Fourcroy, a flame as rapid and 
brilliant as lightning. 

Mrsiatore River on Fire.—Pour a little phosphuretted 
ether upon a lump of sugar, and drop it into a glass of 
water a little warm. The surface of the water will soon 
become luminous; and if it be moved by blowing gently 
with the mouth, beautiful and brilliant undulations of its 
surface will be produced, exhibiting the surface of a liquid 
combustion. This should be performed in the dark. 

APPEARANCE OF Bopy on Fixe.—If any part of the body 
be rubbed with liquid phosphorus, or phosphuretted ether, 
that part, in a dark room, will appear as though it were on 
fire, without producing any dangenous effect, or sensation 
of heat. 

Fountain or Fiame.—If twenty grains of phosphorus cut 
very small, and mixed with forty grains of granulated zinc, 
be put into four drachms of water, and two drachms of 
concentrated sulphuric acid be added thereto, bubbles of 
inflamed phosphuretted hydrogen gas will quickly cover 
the whole surface of the fluid in succession, forming a real 
fountain of fire. 

SMALL Baits or Firt.—Take a small piece of phosphuret 
of lime, a little moistened by the air, and let a single drop 
of concentrated muriatic acid fall upon it. In this case, 
phosphuretted hydrogen will be evolved, accompanied by 
small balls of fire darting from the mixture, and the most 
intolerable fetid smell that can be conceived. 

Brituiant Comsvetion Unper Warer.—Drop a piece of 
phosphorus about the size of a pea into a tumbler of hot 
water, and from a bladder furnished with a stopcock, force 
a stream of oxygen gas directly upon it. This will afford 
the most brilliant combustion under water that can be 
imagined. 

ForMATION OF WATER BY CompusTION.—Put a little alcohol 
in a teacup, set it on fire, and invert a large bell-glass over 
it. In a short time an aqueous vapor will be seen to con- 
dense upon the inside of the bell, which, by means of a 
dry sponge, may be collected and its quantity ascertained. 

Frery Ice.—If a globule of potassium be placed upon ice, 
it will spontaneously burn with a bright flame, and perfo- 
rate a deep hole in the ice, which will contain a slution 
of potash. 





























Enigmas. 





ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN OCTOBER NUMBER. 


6. Amirror. 7. It rescents every blow. 8. Pen-i-tence. 


ENIGMAS., 


9. 
I was torn from my home ’neath the sparkling foam 
That covers the face of the heaving sea, 
To be pinned in my sheen on the brow of a queen, 
Who proved false to her honor, her maker, and me. 
Ilow my puny spirit did chafe and rave, 
As in scorn and glee she broke me up, 
And cast me piecemeal in the glittering cup! 
And I prayed that the god who had made me her slave, 
When they tore me from out my dark home in the wave, 
Would that the draught, which the queen with a laugh 
Ilad sworn by her soul she would surely quaff, 
Might bear her proud form to the yawning grave, 
And her soul to the fiend whence no power can save 
But that which comes from the King of kings. 
Yet ’twas all in vain—-I was torn from the chain 
That encircled a brow in its beauty divine; 
Ah! little cared she for my woe or my pain, 
As I sank in despair ‘neath ruby red wine. 
And I passed from earth as all earthly things 
Are doomed to pass in their glory and pride; 
Yet none may know how my frail heartstrings 
Were rent and torn as I sank and died. 
Jensey City, September, 1853. 


10. 
I’m universally abused, 
Yet rarely by the world refused ; 
I’m welcome where I will. 
For e’en with misanthropes, who most 
Of me their detestation boast, 
I’m acceptable still. 


When on a lady I intrude, 
In company or solitude, 
My grace with her is won: 
But to her neighbor should I stray, 
My assiduities to pay, 
1’m with the first—undone. 


11. 

My first many mention, but few ever own; 

In a genuine state very rarely ’tis known 

(Too precious, indeed, to be commonly shown), 
Though its counterfeit ’s common enough. 

My second’s a beautiful object of art, 

Which pride to a Briton must ever impart; 

And annexed to my first sheds a charm on his heart, 
Which refuses what must else have been rough. 


12. 
A sistennoop of four are we, 
But, though of one paternity, 
Our characters unlike ; 
In constitution, too, we are 
So sensibly dissimilar, 
The difference must strike. 


Viola—simple, blooming child— 
In temper sweet, in aspect mild, 
And modest as a pearl: 
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While Rosa’s charms and glance of fire 
Will ardent hearts with love inspire, 
She’s such a winning girl! 


Augusta next, so sleek and fair, 
Voluptuous and debonair, 
Accomplished and serene! 
And then that merry madcap Ruth— 
Whose froward frown must charm forsooth ; 
The sprightly little queen! 


Now who may these fair sisters be, 
Each differing in her own degree, 
Yet welcomed by mankind? 
Though each her vot’ries claims in turn, 
As differing swains in each discern 
The charms that please their mind. 





Receipts, &c. 


Rice Give.—Mix together rice-flour, and cold water, to a 
thick paste, pressing out all the lumps with a spoon, and 
making it very smooth. Then dilute it with a little more 
water (altogether, you may ailow a gill of water to a table 
spoonful of rice-flour), and boil it slowly as long as you 
would boil starch, stirring it frequently. When done, set it 
to cool. Use it for pasting fine paper, and for any little 
ornamental articles made of pasteboard. It is a very nice 
and durable cement. The water in which rice has been 
boiled for the table, will afford a cement for slight purposes. 








Common Trxs.—Throw some wood-ashes into a wash-kettle, 
pour on water till it is two-thirds full, and then let it boil. 
Or make a strong ley. Dip in the tins when it is boiling 
hot; and, if they are very dirty, leave them in about ten 
minutes. Take them out, and cover them with a mixture 
of soft soap and the very finest sand. This must be rubbed 
on with a coarse tow-cloth. Then rinse them in a tub of 
cold water, and set them in the sun to drain and dry. 
When dry, finish by rubbing them well with a clean woollen 
cloth or flannel. They will look very nice and bright. You 
may clean the pewter. 

To suppve A Capertne Horse.—It is said in the “Ohio 
Cultivator,” that a bucket or two of water given a horse 
to drink just before riding him, takes from him all disposi- 
tion for capering, and renders him perfectly sedate. 

To REMOVE GREASE FROM GENTLEMEN’S CoaTs.—Scrape 
thickly over the greasy part some French chalk (taking 
care that it be genuine); then place over it a piece of coarse 
blotting-paper, and pass over this quickly four or five times 
a heatediron; the paper will absorb the grease. After 
having removed it, rub the place with a piece of flannel. 

To remove Iron Movtp.—Rub the article affected with 
the salts of lemons. Ink-stains on while linen may be re- 
moved the same way. 

To REMOVE INK FROM CHILDREN’s CoLoreD Cotton or Mus- 
uw Frocxs.—Pour boiling milk quickly over the stain, and 
it will instantly disappear. 


THE SICK ROOM AND NURSERY. 
EMBROCATICN FOR THE RHEUMATISM.—Oil of turpentine, 
spirits of wine, spirit of camphor, sal ammonia, of each one 
pennyworth; mix and rub well on the parts affected. This 
has proved very efficacious in many instances. 
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To PREVENT THE RECURRENCE OF Borts.—Take a table- 
spoonful of yeast in a glass of water twice aday. This has 
been found very effectual by a person very subject to these 
troublesome eruptions. 

Remepy ror Conns.—Roast a clove of garlic or an onion 
on a live coal or in hot ashes; apply it to the corn, which 
it softens to such a degree as to loosen and wholly remove 
it in two or three days. Foment the corn every other night 
in warm water; after which, renew the application. 

Sore Taroats.—For the habitual sore throat or quinsy, 
which is the torment of many people half their lives, and 
is generally mistaken for a violent cold, because it occasions 
a tickling in the throat, the consequence of which is cough- 
ing—take of powdered galls, three drachms; of boiling 
rose-water, three ounces. Infuse for three hours. Then 
filter and pour off the liquor, and add of alum three 
drachms; of spirits of nutmeg or any other spirit, three 
ounces, Hold a little of this frequently against the very 
bottom of your mouth. 


Ay Or ror Sprains.—Take of olive oil, two ounces; of 
camphor, rubbed well with a little oil, and then added to 
the whole, one drachm. Very little of this should be used 
at a time, and to be rubbed gently on the parts before the 
fire. 


AN Emetio IN THE CASE OF VEGETABLE Porsons.—Twenty 
grains of sulphate of zinc dissolved in a little water, the 
whole to be taken; or sulphate of zinc, one scruple, made 
into a bolus with confection of roses, and taken with infu- 
sion of chamomile flowers. 


A Buster Dressinc.—Pure hogslard, without salt, one 
pound and a half; white wax, four ounces; melt in an 
earthen pipkin, stir till cold, and keep in a closely covered 
jar. 


Cure ror Scroruta.—Take of powdered cork, one scruple; 
powdered myrrh, six grains; cinnamon powder, three 
grains. Mix, and take thrice a day. 

Curtpren.—Children should always have their outer 
garments for winter made of woollen materials. Although 
India-rubber overshoes are excellent for walking in the 


streets in wet weather, or when there is a thaw, with snow 
upon the ground, they should never be worn at any other 
time, and should be taken off as soon as the wearer enters 
a house. They prevent perspiration in a great measure, 
and are only useful as a lesser evil than getting completely 
wet from outside water. 











Che Coilet. 


WASH TO WHITEN THE NAILs.—To two drachms of diluted 
sulphuric acid add one drachm of tincture of myrrh, and 
four ounces of spring water. Mix these well together. 
Cleanse your nails well first with white soap; after which, 
dip your fingers into the wash. 





Lotion For A BLotcHep Face.—Rose-water, three ounces; 
sulphate of zinc, one drachm; mix together. Apply this to 
the face; after which gently dry it, and then touch it over 
with cold cream, which also dry gently off. 

To cure Warts.—Take the inner rind of a lemon, steep 
it twenty-four hours in distilled vinegar, and apply it to 
the warts. It must not be left on the part above three 
hours at a time, and is to be applied fresh every day. 

Creases may be removed from velvet by passing the 
under side of the velvet over a warm smoothing-iron. Let 
one person hold the velvet tight, and another pass the iron; 
then spread out the garment and brush gently, yet briskly, 
with a velvet-brush. 


To MAKE Eau pe CoLoane.—Rectified spirits of wine, four 
pints; oil of bergamot one ounce; oil of lemon, half an 
ounce; oil of rosemary, half a drachm; oil of Neroli, three 
quarters of a drachm ; oil of English lavender, one drachm; 
oil of oranges, one drachm. Mix well, and then filter. If 
these proportions are too large, smaller ones may be used. 

Gnat Brres.—To cure the bite of gnats, the best remedy 
is to smear the part with olive oil. 

Tue favorite cosmetic for removing freckles, in Paris, is 
an ounce of alum and an ounce of lemon-juice in a pint of 
rose-water. 





KNIFE AND FORK ETIQUETTE. 


A Lavy subscriber writes sensibly as follows: “I will act 
upon a suggestion made by a friend who has an idea of 
travelling, and who expresses a wish to see in ‘Godey’ an 
exact rule for table etiquette. You are aware that there 
are many persons of worth and natural refinement living 
in the remote parts of the country that might, notwith- 
standing, feel at a loss at the table of one of our fashion- 
able hotels, in these days of conventionalism.” Upon this 


ground, our correspondent requests “to be informed upon 
all the minutiw of table etiquette, from the first course 
down to the manner of using the knife and fork, which 
shall enter the mouth, and the position they shall be left 
in when the meal is finished? Is the spoon to be left in 
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the cup or saucer? the fork to be held in the right or left 
hand? These seem very small matters; but a failure to 
comply with the established form might cause a timid girl 
on her first tour to feel quite uncomfortable. It will be an 
easy manner to improve the habits of the careless to give 
a quotation from ‘Godey,’ or to find what the ‘Lady's 
Book’ says, as it supersedes the disagreeable necessity of 
being personal.” 

Any one who has been educated in the country, at a 
distance from any of the principal cities or routes of travel, 
will perhaps remember the mishaps or mistakes of a first 
“young lady tour,” and agree with our lady friend that 
much discomfort and many blushes might have been 
saved by an accurate knowledge of these trifling matters. 
We can recollect hearing an old gentleman relate, years 
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ago, in our early childhood, that he was obliged to teach no 
less a person than the afterwards celebrated Webster the 
proper use of his knife and fork, when he came to board in 
the family as a student at Phillips’s Exeter Academy. 
Within a much shorter period, we have seen a nervous 
fiancé watch his jady-love, the first time he saw her at a 
hotel table, in trepidation, lest his country-bred bride 
should transgress some ordinary rule, and conclude his 
meal with a sigh of satisfaction when he found that she 
neither drank from the finger-bowl nor ate the peas with 
her knife. It was no “ trifle” to him, but a serious matter in 
relation to domestic pride and happiness. 

Miss Leslie’s invaluable “ Behavior Book” has some most 
excellent hints in this respect; but, not to interfere with 
her prerogative, we will, in our next, give what will seem 
to some to be explicit and minute rules. We had intended 
doing so in the present number; but the request, which 
we gladly copy, and shall as gladly answer in full, with the 
preface suggested by it, has occupied as much space as it is 
our custom to bestow on one article in the centre-table 
club gossip, its plan being a collection of light paragraphs 
rather than didactic essays. Our correspondents never 
need open such a request with an apology, We are always 
most happy to comply with any of their suggestions. 





NOVELTIES OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


One of the most attractive features of the exhibition is 
the display of the celebrated Gobelin Tapestries, contributed 
by the French government. They are woven pictures, ele- 
gantly framed, the size being about eight feet by twelve, 
instead of wide falls of drapery, as many imagine. The 
magnificent fruit-piece is the general favorite, the others 
represent scenery, groups of figures, ete., with the accuracy 
and effect of an oil painting, very different from the rugged 
worsted-work of modern maids and matrons, several ambi- 
tious specimens of which may be found in many of the 
departments. 

The process of weaving these tapestries is so difficult and 
curious as to be worth description. It more nearly re- 
sembles the crochet-work now so much in vogue than any- 
thing we can liken it to. 

The artist sets the warp in its frame vertically before 
him, and the pattern or picture which he is to copy verti- 
cally behind him. Beginning then at the bottom, and 
generally lying down to get at it the more easily, he pro- 
ceeds with the work, referring occasionally to his model, in 
order to adjust his threads to the part of the picture he is 
copying. The peculiarity of the work is that it is all done 
on the back-side—all the cuttings, fastenings, &c., being done 
there in order to preserve as smooth and delicate a surface 
as possible. The artist therefore actually does his work 
without seeing it. The process is very long, and it fre 
quently takes from five to ten years to finish a single piece, 
which, of course, is correspondingly expensive, costing from 
60,000 to 150;000 francs. They are used for hangings upon 
walls, and may be seen in the palaces and more celebrated 
buildings all over the Continent. They derive their name 
from John Gobelin, @ wool-dyer, who established the pre- 
sent works in Paris in 1450, about which time the manu- 
facture was introduced from Flanders. They are now 
owned by the government, which has a monopoly of this 
kind of fabric. None of its products are ever sold, being 
destined for the palaces of the State, and occasionally for 
foreign presents. About one hundred and twenty work- 
men are employed in the factory, who earn from $300 to 
$500 a year, and receive pensions of half that amount when 
disabled by age. 
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LACES. 


We have already alluded to the exquisite Honiton lace 
flounce exhibited by Jafferey & Sons, and have since 
learned that it was commenced for the London Exhibition, 
but the richness of the design prevented its completion, so 
that this is the first display. It is scarcely excelled by its 
rival, Stewart's Honiton Shawl, valued at $2,000, which 
every lover of lace will lingerover. Honiton is noticeable as 
being an English manufacture, all other costly points com- 
ing from the Continent; it is just now the most fashion- 
able style within ordinary means, having superseded Va- 
lenciennes, as that took the place of Mechlin a few years 
ago. Another peculiarity of its manufacture is its being 
confined to one narrow district on the coast of Devonshire, 
and being a hand-made lace, some seven or eight thou- 
sand persons are employed in producing it. At first, the 
only patterns were a few simple sprigs, but now every 
variety of richness and grace of effect is produced. It is 
much whiter than Brussels, and more moderate in price. 

In the French department, there is a large collection of 
the finest points, as all laces are called abroad, “ old point,” 
or “real point,” distinguishing the most celebrated class or 
variety. 

The laces of France form a history of their own, as well 
they should, 200,000 women gaining employment by their 
manufacture. They are all band-made—that is, with bob- 
bins, upon a small, portable cushion—except at Alengon, 
where the needle is employed, and the work done on 
parchment. The different appellations given to them are 
derived from the district in which they are made—Bayeux, 
Chantilly, Lille, Arras, Mirecourt, Du Pay, Boilleul, Alen- 
gon; and, although made in the same way, they are in- 
stantly recognized by the peculiar style of the district. 
The laces exhibited here are principally of Bayeux and 
Alengon. The scarfs and mantillas of Bayeux, for which 
it is celebrated, are very rare and beautiful. A white 
blonde lace mantilla, marked as made for Mexico, is superb. 
Nowhere but in France could design and execution be so 
united. The berthés and coiffures of point d’ Alengon, collars 
of guipure and point @ Vaiguille, have the most delicate and 
graceful patterns, and are of the finest possible web. The 
point d’ Alengon is worked entirely with the needle, and is 
the only lace made now in France of pure linen thread, the 
thread being worth from 100 to 120 francs per pound. It 
is the richest, the finest of ali, and the strongest, and con- 
sequently its price is the highest. It is a lace of very an- 
cient date, having been introduced into France by Vene- 
tian workmen, in 1660, and is different from other laces; 
for, while in other fabrics only one worker is required to 
make the richest piece, the Alencgon requires from four- 
teen to sixteen different workers for the smallest size— 
even a quarter of a yard, and the most simple pattern. 
The guipure, which is the French Honiton, is made at 
Mirecourt, from whence proceed all the French improve- 
ments and novelties in lacemaking. The prices of these 
laces are not given, but very certain it is that they are de 
signed exclusively for the wealthy, who may be considered 
as spending their money thoughtlessly in paying $50 or 
$100 for a berthé; but who, by so doing, nevertheless, give 
employment to many poor French women and children. 

In the lower court, in the Belgian department, are speci- 
mens of lace from the establishment of Sophie Defrenne, 
Brussels. They are very rich, and, of course, of great price, 
varying from $10 to $700 per yard. With the exception of 
the point d Alengon made in France, Brussels produces the 
most valuable laces known. The berthé in this case, which 
is of Brussels plait, a lace very much resembling Honiton, 
is exceedingly rich and beautiful, and the handkerchiefs 
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and collars of point d l'aiguille are of the finest texture pos- 
sible. Specimens of the Mechlin and Valenciennes laces 
made at Malines, Antwerp, Ypres, or Ghent, are not ex- 
hibited. 


PRESERVING THE FIGURE. 


Ir has been frequently noticed that, while American la- 
dies are distinguished for light and graceful figures, few 
ever arrive at womanhood without some incipient curve or 
distortion that mars the natural symmetry. The most 
common form is designated as “a crooked shoulder,” and 
is generally seen with a slight stoop. This is increased by 
bending over books, the needle, or drawing-pencil, some- 
times even the piano, where one of the rules of elegant 
execution is an upright position. When maternal duties, 
in their turn, claim the attention—and here, again, our 
proverbially early marriages are in fault—the right shoul- 
der, usually the enlarged or defective one, has a new strain 
in carrying or feeding the infant, and the defect develops 
rapidly, almost to deformity. Our readers would scarcely 
credit the large majority who resort to a pad or cotton 
wadding to conceal this, as the statistics of every fashion- 
able mantuamaker will show. 

This well-known fact formed a topic of discussion in the 
Educational Convention of the past season, in which it was 
stated, on the authority of a New York physician, that two- 
thirds of the ladies in the metropolis were sufferers from 
muscular weakness and spinal curvature. Active exercise 
was brought forward as the only remedy from childhood 
up, and a frequent change of position at lectures, concerts, 
or even in church, recommended. Men, who are seldom 
thus affected, move more or less during a lecture; the 
ladies seem to think it incumbent on them to sit bolt 
upright. This is certainly worth attention, for the error 
cannot be denied. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“A SovrHern Housexeerer.”—We can fortunately furnish 
the receipt, though her inquiry arrived too late to make it 
available the present season. It will /eep, however, as 
well as the pickle itself, and we give it at once, lest it 
should be overlooked. We vouch for its excellence :— 

Pickled or Spiced Plums.—Seven pounds of fruit, three 
of sugar, one ounce of cloves, one ounce of cinnamon, one 
quart of vinegar. Place alternately a layer of plums, and 
spices, and sugar. Have your vinegar scalded, and pour it 
over the fruit, repeating the process three times. Let 
them stand three days, a day between each scalding; then 
place them in a preserving kettle, and let them come to a 
slow boil; when cold, they are ready for use. 

“Mrs. H. 8."—We acknowledge the following “ Hints on 
Keeping Cheese,” and give insertion, as requested. 

“The keeping of cheese depends on the mode of prepar- 
ing it. Soft, rich cheese should be used at once, as cream 
or pot cheese; if kept too long, they become putrid. The 
English cheese, known as Stilton, is intermediate, while 
the celebrated Cheshire and Gloucestershire are expressly 
intended to be kept. All cheese well cleared of whey and 
properly settled may be preserved for years; but the poorer 
it is, the more certainty of it. If the cows are fed on poor 
land, the addition of a pound of fresh butter to a cheese in 
making will greatly improve it.” 

“ Apa.”"—We cannot tell where the quotation is from; 
bat it is not Jeremy Taylor’s, having much too modern a 
tone. However, we quote it, as it is certainly true:— 

“ Misfortunes are vernal bitters, which frequently re- 
store the healthy tone of the mind, after it has been cloyed 
and sickeved by the sweets of prospe:ity. The spoilt chil- 
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dren of the world, like their juvenile namesakes, are gene 
rally a source of unhappiness to others without being 
happy themselves.” 

“8. L. C."—We will forward the music if desired. All of 
Jullien’s quadrilles, polkas, etc., are very popular this 
winter. We instance, however, the English and Irisk 
quadrilles, the latter a collection of gay, rollicking move 
ments, as might be expected—the “Prima Donna Waltz,” 
“Drum Polka,” and “ Review Gallop.” His arrangements 
from “ Massaniello” and “ Les Huguenots” are also favor 
ites; indeed, we might cite the whole list, though an ar 
rangement for the piano would lose its effect to those who 
have heard the rendering of his monster orchestra. 

“ Miss M.”—Leather bonnets are not suitable for winter, 
except in Southern climates. They are not what she sup 
poses, having almost the grace and lightness of lace. The 
leather is as thin as a heavy silk, and cut into what we 
might liken to rows of lace by a stamp. Several were sent 
out the past season of violet and maroon colors, trimmed 
with black velvet, and bouquets of roses mixed witb 
blonde. They are considered expensive dress hats. 

“Tue Sisters” shall have their request attended to in 
our next. Jean Marie’s Farina is considered the best Ger 
man cologne. Glenn will forward it. 

“ Miss J. Y.’s” communication is mislaid. She wil) find 
all necessary instructions in September number, however 

“ A Nursery Governess” should have Abbott's juvenile 
histories by all means. The narrative is simple, the style 
clear and attractive. We do not consider Berteni’s Method 
too difficult for a child of ten; it is thorough, but gradually 
progressive. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase o 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Ejlitress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required 
Bridal wardrobes, spring and autumn bonnets, dresser, 
jewelry, bridal cards, cake-boxes, envelopes, etc. ete., will 
be chosen with a view to economy, as well as taste; and 
boxes or packages forwarded by express to any part of the 
country. For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendr 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq., who wili 
be responsible for the t, and the early execution of com 
missions. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress goods 
from Levy’s or Stewart's, bonnets from Miss Wharton's, 
jewelry from Bailey’s, Warden’s, Philadelphia, or Tiffany's, 
New York, if requested. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATE FOR NOVEMBER. 


Fig. 1st-—Opera or concert-dress of a shaded silk, dove 
color and pale rose. It is also suitable for a party or recep- 
tion. The hair is arranged for side ornaments of ostrich 
pl , being confined on the left by a band of gold or vel 
vet ribbon. Cloak of pink cashmere, bordered with er 
mine, fastened in front by knots of thick Mantua ribbon. 

Pig. 2d.—Walking-dress of fawn-colored brocade, the 
three deep flounces woven in a pattern. Cloak of greet 
velvet, a new and elegant style, an improvement upon the 
circulars of the past season, the sleeve piece, with button - 
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of the same relieving the stiffness of the old form, and pre- 
venting the necessity of raising the cloak on the arm, a 
style ruinous to fresh undersieeves. Bonnet of rich silk, 
with a deep edge of black lace; plume on the left. Inside 
wreath of August roses and foliage, with broad strings of 
ribbon to correspond. 


CHITCHAT UPON PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK 
FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


In this intermediate month between mantillas and 
cloaks, shawls are worn perhaps more than any other out- 
side wrapping. More especially this season, when there 
are several new and attractive styles. At Stewart's, Levy's, 
or Beck's, the old stand-by’s, as one may designate the 
woollen plaids and palm-leaf caslmeres, are, of course, to 
be found of every description and price. The so called 
Tartan plaids are very soft in texture, and delicate or gor- 
geous in shading, to suit the different tastes of the shopper. 
Pale pomona green, with threads of crimson, or bars of 
stone color, are perhaps the most elegant among them to 
our Philadelphia eyes; but, when the winter season is 
fairly set in, warmer and more brilliant tints will be equal- 
ly suitable. Every lady who can afford it should have a 
plaid and palm-leaf cashmere shawl in her wardrobe, as 
articles of the greatest convenience in travelling or sick- 
ness. There are many summer evenings and stormy days 
when the first is almost necessary, and the lighter texture 
of the latter makes them suitable as a protection from the 
dust of cars, and the dampness of an August or September 
evening. The prices range the present season from $4 to 
$8 for the cashmeres, and $6 to $12, or $14, for long plaids, 
best qualities. 

Next in expense among the standards are the brochés, of 
new and delicate styles and shades, costing from $10 to $20. 
The borders are much handsomer than ever before, having 
been improved from the patterns of the costly French ex- 
position cashmeres. These, with their still more expensive 
neighbors, the Indian, or real cashmeres, are, of course, to 
be found; but we know very few of our readers care to in- 
vest eighty or several hundred dollars in a single article 
of dress. Such purchasers would, of course, be quite able 
to select for themselves, without our direction or advice. 

The new style of fall shawls and scarfs, suitable for Octo- 
ber, November, March, and April wear, or through the 
winter at the South, are plain centred cashmeres and raw 
silks, with gold-colored borders, usually of rich palm-leaf 
patterns. Crimson, rich shades of green, brown, black, and 
white, are the favorites. Some of the scarfs in crimson and 
green are almost as rich as the real Indian cashmere; 
there are, also, heavy raw silk shaw!s and scarfs, still more 
costly, woven in stripes of the most brilliant hues, and with 
rich fringe. 

Velvet mantilias are also making their appearance; but 
few cloaks will be seen before the middle of next month. 
Furs are generally produced about the holiday season. 

Bonnets of every style and variety are to be found at the 
different openings of millinery. It is almost impossible to 
describe them, as they are so varied in shape and texture. 
It is very rare in the city to see two bonnets precisely 
alike, or even approaching each other. It is not, as in a 
country place, Mrs. A’s aim to copy Mrs. B, or Mrs. C’s to 
pattern after Mrs. D. On the contrary, every lady abides 
by her own taste and judgment, aided by her milliner’s ad- 
vice, as to shape, material, and color. Therefore we cannot 
say, in answer to the common inquiry, that “ pink, blue, 
or white hats will be the style,” or “ velvets are to be worn 
again.” All will be found at the openings, or in the differ- 
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ent show-rooms, and it is the purchaser's place to decide 
for herself, or to be persuaded by the milliner, as to what 
shape, size, or shade will be most becoming. There is no- 
thing annoys the practised eye more than the uniformity 
of a village congregation, where, in summer, every straw 
hat must have a bow on top, because “ Squire Thompson’s 
wife had a bounet trimmed so, and it is the fashion in New 
York, where the bonnet came from.” There is no “ fash- 
ion,” strictly speaking, in a large city, as we have often en- 
deavored to impress upon our readers. We know that in 
smaller places the choice is, of course, more limited; but 
let there be a choice still, and not a servile imitation. 

Dress materials are, as usual in the winter months, of 
silk, woollen, or the two materials mixed. These last com- 
binations have the various names of cashmere de bege, 
mouseelines, ete. etc., and there are many new and tasteful 
varieties. The cashmeres, coming at 75 cents and $1 00 
per yard, are mostly of large figures and brilliant colors. 
All woo! mousselines have a decided novelty in the small 
checks, of black, or some dark shade, upon a plain ground. 
For children, those in crimson, buff, and blue are beautiful. 
There are several shades of drab, green, stone, and tan 
colors, that are in excellent taste. Larger plaids, with a 
mixed centre, something like those known as Carolina a 
long time since, are to be found everywhere. Plain or 
solid colored merinos and cashmeres are to be worn as 
usual, of every shade and tint. Stewart has some very 
novel embroidered merino robes, coming at $18. The front 
breadth is in a solid or heavy pattern, with large pa!m- 
leaves in gold color, crimson, and brown interspersed. 
Embroidered de Lege robes sell from $3 to $5. Many of the 
cashmeres and mousselines, as well as the silks, are woven 
in patterns, @ disposition, as the French call it; that is, a 
heavy border of stripes, or a wreath around the skirt, 
while the material intended for the sleeves and waist is in 
a smaller corresponding pattern. Many of the silks have 
flowers woven with borders, the palm-leaf being the reign- 
ing style, and having a beautiful effect when woven in a 
contrasting shade. Some of the richest are in scrolis or 
bars of satin, as crimson on astone or peari-colored ground ; 
velvet dots, figures, and wreaths of the same general style 
are perhaps still newer. There is a magnificent case of 
scarfs from Lyons, in this style, to be seen at the exhibi- 
tion. For plainer tastes and shorter purses there is an 
unusually large variety of plain, striped, and checked silks 
to select from. 

So far in the season, basques and open sleeves are as 
much worn as ever, though many predict a change towards 
spring. Plain silks and merinos are trimmed with em- 
bossed and pointed velvet ribbons to correspond in shade, 
the point being the newest. Rich plaid velvet ribbons, 
watered, corded, and plain galloons, or braids, lace, and 
vine gimps, are used, aud still more costly, silk lace of the 
shade of the dress, for rich silks. Buttons are little used, 
except to fasten the basque in front; they are discarded 
from skirts and sleeves as a general thing. 

A correspondent has requested us to give directions for 
making plain household dresses, which we shall be happy 
to do next month, as well as to describe the present style 
of aprons, slippers, hair ornaments, etc. etc. And this re- 
minds us that the costly French chintzes are once more to 
be found at Stewart's, some of them selling as high as fifty 
cents the yard, of graceful patterns and brilliant colors, 

Fasuion. 








MARKING with INDELIBLE INK handsomely done at the 
China Store, 8. W. corner of Schuylkill Fifth and Filbert 
Streets, by MARTHA A. TORREY 
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THE TALMA MALTESE. 


{From the establishment of G. Broprr, No. 51 Canal Street, New York. | 
5 ' 





















































TUB BELANTINSE. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, No. 51 Canal Street, New York.] 
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THE TALMA 


This Cloak is, at the present time, quite the rage in Paris, both for ladies and children. It is made 
of cloth, trimmed with fur, and, in some cases, of velvet, in various colors. 














CLOAK. 
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HALF SECTION DIAGRAMS OF TALMA CLOAK. 


















































EMBROIDERY. 





PATTERNS FOR 
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